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Articte I.—THE LIVES OF THE HALDANES, AS ILLUS- 
TRATING THE RISE OF CONGREGATIONALISM IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Memoirs of the Lives of Robert Haldane of Airthrey, and of 
his brother James Alexander Haldane. By A.LEexanpErR 
Hatpane, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 


Tue Memoir of the brothers Haldane is deeply interesting, 
not only as exhibiting the course of life and labors of two 
remarkable men, but as throwing some light on a very im- 
portant period in the religious history of the people of Scot- 
land. 

It is chiefly in regard to the latter point, we propose to con- 
sider the information it furnishes, and to gather together and 
supplement the hints it gives as to the rise of Congregational- 
ism in that country; for, although from the time of Cromwell 
asmall sect of Independents existed, their numbers were so 
trifling, that they were lost sight of, in the general Presby- 
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terianism of the people.* Congregationalism was unknown, as 
a distinct organization, until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when it arose out of the Great Awakening which then 
took place. We, therefore, naturally feel an interest in such 
a movement, and shall endeavor to trace it, in its incipient 
stages, until it brought under its influence a large and influen- 
tial portion of the religious community; and at the same time 
discharge the less pleasant duty of indicating those unfor- 
tunate differences of opinion and practice, among its leading 
men, which suddenly put a stop to its previously triumphant 
poogress. 

But in order to a right understanding of that awakening, 
and its Congregational result, it will be necessary to take a 
rapid survey of the state of religion in Scotland during the 
eighteenth century. 

In the year 1712, the Law of Patronage, which had been 
abolished in 1690, was reénacted, and the right of choosing 
their own pastors was taken from the people, who were, thence- 
forth, to accept as their minister whomsoever the patron might 
present to the living; they could neither object to, nor protest 
against the presentce’s settlement in the parochial charge, 
however unacceptable he might be to them. From that time 
religion began to lose its vitality among the people, the tie which 
had erewhile bound them to their minister was broken, there 
was no longer that interest taken in him and his ministrations 
which had formerly been felt; and as the old pastors died, 
and patronage men took their places, this indifference became 
general, save in those parishes, to which, a man endued 
with the spirit of his sacred calling, chanced to be appointed, 
but even such men labored for years, ere they succeeded 
in gaining the affections of their people. The result was, 





* About forty years ago a little band of “Old Independents” used to meet in 
the Candlemakers Hall, Edinburgh, but they died out;—they were persons of 
excellent character, in middle or humble life, Puritans descended from some of 
the old stock who followed the Protector into Scotland, and settled there, when 
he returned with his army to England. The only prominent man in the body 
was worthy David Dale of New Lanark, whose son-in-law, Robert Owen, did 
much to obliterate the good the old saint had done. Father Dale, on every New 
Year’s day, (old style), sent a large cheese to each of the Elders of the scattered 
flocks, and visited them, in rotation, periodically. 
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that in by far the greater number of the parishes, dislike to 
the man who was obtruded on them, poisoned their religious 
feeling; a mere bodily attendance at the kirk was rendered, 
and soon a dead formalism became prevalent ; from many pul- 
pits too, lax doctrines were propounded, from some a modified 
Socinianism was preached, and too generally a heathen moral- 
ity formed the staple of the discourses of the new men. 

In vain did the few orthodox ministers in those Presbyteries 
where laxity of doctrine or actual heresy notoriously existed, 
complain ; their complaints and overtures were voted down by 
the majorities which domineered alike in presbyteries, synods, 
and assemblies; this policy, steadily pursued for years, led in 
1733 to the first secession of ministers from the communion of 
the kirk ; these were the brothers Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine, 
with six others, who, after struggling long to bring some here- 
tics to account, withdrew, and boldly constituted themselves a 
presbytery under the name of “The Associate Synod,” thus 
laying the foundations of the first dissenting ecclesiastical body 
in Scotland. 

In the protest which they issued in justification of their 
secession, they refused thenceforth to acknowledge the author- 
ity of the kirk judicatories, because they denied it to be any 
longer a church of Christ, seeing that flagrant immorality, 
open heresy, laxity in doctrine, neglect of discipline, and mar 
ifold other corruptions existed, and were shielded and de- 
fended in it; this led to retaliatory measures on the part of 
the abandoned kirk; the protesters were libeled as schismat- 
ies and contumacious, cited to appear at the bar of the assem- 
biy, tried in their absence, found guilty, and deposed in due 
form from the office of the holy ministry. 

This, however, did not affect the status or influence of the 
recusant members of the new synod, whose boldness in forming 
themselves into an independent eccclesiastical body found a 
multitude of ready adherents in their several parishes; large con- 
gregations were gathered, meeting-houses built, and churches 
regularly organized ; schools for the training of young men 
for the work of the ministry ainong them were established, and 
within a comparatively short period, churches in fellowship 
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with them were constituted in many places throughout the 


country, and in all of them the pure doctrines of Christianity — 


were preached. 

But notwithstanding this evidence of the light in which their 
past proceedings were regarded, and the increasing strength 
and popularity of “the Secession,” the dominant party in the 
kirk held on their way; error in any of their number, if called 
in question, was mildly dealt with, if not shielded; the pro- 
visions of the patronage-law were strictly carried out, and 
ministers settled in vacant parishes in defiance of reclaiming 
congregations. 

This occasioned another secession in 1761, when the Rev. 
Thomas Gilespie, with two other ministers, withdrew, and as 
they did not see eye to eye with “the Associate Synod” on 
some minor matters, they formed themselves into another nu- 
cleus of dissent under the name of “ The Presbytery of Re- 
lief ;? —that is, Relief from the unchristian bondage of patron- 
age, and the control of a corrupt assembly. From these char- 
ges the managers of the deserted kirk’s affairs vindicated them- 
selves in the usual way ;—their new stigmatizers were pro- 
ceeded against as the first seceders had been, and, like them, 
formally deposed from the office of the ministry, a measure 
which greatly benefited the infant cause, and enabled its 
originators not only to hold their ground, but to stretch far 
beyond it. 

These, however, were not the only troubles with which “ The 
Moderates” had to contend; in 1741, Whitfield visited Scot- 
land on the invitation of the Erskines, and did much to 
strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts of all, whether 
in the kirk or out of it, who were “contending for the faith 
once delivered to the saints ;” between that year and 1768 he re- 
visited it nine times at irregular intervals, and contributed 
largely by his almost incredible labors, fervent zeal, and per- 
suasive eloquence to fan the flame of evangelical religion which 
had been kindled, and to scatter its fire in new places. 

This was an assault from a strange quarter, one, on which 
they had not reckoned, and sorely were they perplexed by it; 
—that a curate of the Church of England, a twig from the 
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tree of black Prelacy which their fathers abhorred, and against 
which “ the National Solemn League and Covenant” had been 
leveled, should find not only willing, but enthusiastic, hearers 
in Scotland, was a new thing under the sun ;—moreover, that 
“the wild men”* who ate the bread of the establishment, 
should not only give him the right hand of fellowship as a 
brother, but admit him into their pulpits, was still more con- 
founding ;—it was a mortifying thing too, that they had no 
power to hinder him from preaching anywhere,—but it was still 
more deeply mortifying that they could not prevent him from 
preaching in their own preserve, for as yet there was no law 
in the kirk’s statute book prohibiting its ministers from avail- 
ing themselves of the services of those of other denominations. 
Nevertheless, the strong spirits among them, especially those 
in city parishes, where the evangelical Goliah had been most 
cordially welcomed, buckled on their armor to do battle 
against him, each in his own way and with his own weapon; 
they strove to rise to the occasion, in order to stem the flood 
which was sweeping away so many of their people; and cer- 
tainly they needed to bestir themselves, for several of their 
brethren of whom they expected better things, had been in- 
duced to hear him, and hearing, had gone over to the ranks of 
their opponents. 

The great evangelist was, in consequence, loudly stigmatized 
by the rationally religious, clerical and lay, as a designing enthu- 
siast, who made a gain of godliness,—a crafty hypocrite who, 
under the pretext of aiding the helpless, and befriending the 
destitute, raised large sums of money, for the greater part of 
which he never accounted ;—those, too, who countenanced him, 
were charged as being abettors of his wrong doing; and those 
who crowded to hear him were denounced as ignorant, credu- 
lous dupes. Satan, it was averred, had come down with great 
power, to deceive and destroy, and the faithful were counseled 
to flee from him, lest they should become partakers of his 





* This was the name by which the Moderates designated the Evangelical 
party in the kirk. “Highfliers” was also another term by which they were dis- 
disguished by their low-flying brethren. 
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plagues.* But in spite of all their denunciations and warn- 
ings immense crowds attended wherever he preached, and the 
number of souls brought under the influence. of the truth, 
through his instrumentality, eternity alone will reveal. 

From 1758 to 1782, religion continued in a dead state 
throughout most of the parishes, both in town and country. 
During this long period a distinguished individual presided 
over the affairs of the kirk,—Principal Robertson, the histo- 
rian of Charles V, who, as leader of the moderate party, 
carried out their principles in Ecclesiastical matters to their 
fullest extent. He steadily upheld things as by law estab- 
lished, denounced everything like concession to popular 
clamor, and looked down with supercilious contempt on his 
evangelical brethren. His influence in the assembly was 
supreme. His will was law, and even after he retired from 
taking a part in the public deliberations of the assembly, in 
1782, until within a short time before his death in 1793, his 
opinion was taken on every important question, and his ad- 





* The Rev. Sir Harry Moncrief, in his life of the Rev. Dr. John Erskine, speaks 
of the vile, calumnious, and odious charges, which were put in circulation by the 
moderate ministers and their friends against Whitfield, and honorably vindicates 
him from them all. In bearing testimony to his uprightness and integrity, he 
also bears willing witness to his surpassing eloquence and surprising success as a 
preacher. As an instance of his deep acquaintance with human nature, and the 
skillful use he made of it, Sir Harry Moncrief gives the following: “He was to 
preach at Dumfermline, and make a collection for the Orphan Hospital, Edin- 
burgh; among a host of others, a wealthy proprietor in the neighborhood deter- 
mined to hear him, but being very penurious, and dreading the power of his ap- 
peals, of which he had heard much, he put away all the money he had about him, 
before going. 

Whitfield preached, and at the close of his sermon pleaded powerfully for the 
poor orphans, but suddenly stopping, he looked round at the vast assemblage, 
and said, ‘Can there be a sordid wretch here, who, lest he should be moved 
to give anything to this righteous and merciful cause, has emptied his pockets, 
before he came? The conscience stricken miser stole out of the church, and go- 
ing home, took all he had put away, and returned with it as his offering. ‘ Some of 
the Scotch clergy who were prejudiced against Mr. Whitfield, took upon them to 
signify to his Grace, the Commissioner, (Lord Cathcart), by some of their 
friends, that it would be better not to invite Mr. Whitfield to his table, and 
that it would give offense; this overture his Grace received with indigna- 
tion.’” (Gilies’s Life of Whitfield, p. 223. Edition 1772). 
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vice implicitly followed. Under his administration there was 
no countenance given, no favor shown to spiritual religion ;— 
the onward progress of the two dissenting bodies, the addition to 
the ranks of the orthodox ministers within the pale of the estab- 
lishment, the impulse given to multitudes by the preaching of 
Whitfield, and the erection of a large chapel in Edinburgh by 
the pious Lady Gienorehy, (mother of the present Marquis of 
Breadalbane), all, only served to strengthen him in his hostil- 
ity to the distinguishing doctrines of Christianity; while the 
unwavering majority, who followed his lead, carried into their 
respective parishes the bitterness of his spirit and the irreligion 
of his principles. 

After Dr. Robertson’s retirement from the personal manage- 
ment of kirk matters in the assembly, Dr. George Cook suc- 
ceeded to the leadership, but never possessed his authority; as 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, and Professor of 
Divinity in that College, he necessarily resided there, and 
could not be consulted on any sudden emergency, consequently 
the prominent members of the Edinburgh Presbytery and 
Commission of Assembly, having the benefit of Dr. Robert- 
son’s counsel, acted at times independently of their leader ; this 
naturally excited jealousy on his part, and gave rise to occa- 
sional bickerings and divisions in the actions of the party, of 
which their antagonists adroitly took advantage.* 

During a great part of the time of Dr. Robertson’s supremacy 
in the councils of the kirk, strange to say, his colleague in the 
pastoral charge of the old Grey Friars parish, Dr. John Erskine, 
—the friend of George Whitfield, the correspondent of the elder 
Jonathan Edwards, and the active codperator in every good work 





* At one meeting of assembly, the Evangelicals, taking advantage of differences 
which were known to exist between some sections of their opponents; and trusting 
to his great popularity, ventured to propose Dr. Erskine for the Moderator’s chair 
in opposition to the nominee of the ruling party—this led to a very protracted 
debate and was a subject of great interest out of doors, a crowd waited till mid- 
night to hear the result, and when the doors were opened after the vote had been 
taken, and the business of the day was over, the first member who came out 
was asked by many eager voices—‘‘Is Dr. Erskine chosen ?”—the brief answer 
was, “ Not this man, but Barrabbas.” 
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which could extend the Redeemer’s kingdom among men,—was 
the leader of the evangelical party ; and under his guidance, that 
party greatly increased in numbers. His high character, sound 
jadgment, unwearied exertions in every good cause, and his in- 
domitable perseverance in withstanding the latitudinarian 
principles and high-handed proceedings of the moderates gath- 
ered round him all in the kirk, who were sound in the faith; 
many too, who were wavering frequently voted with him, and 
occasional malcontents, from the opposite camp, joined with 
him on a division, while outside the kirk, all who “ thought on 
these things” regarded him as a prince in Israel.* 








* Such incongruous settlements in one parish, were not uncommon, in those 
city churches, which had double charges; the appointment of the ministers was 
vested in the Town Council as patrons, and when a vacancy occurred, it de- 
pended, in a great measure, on the preponderance of the moderate or of the 
Evangelical element in the Council, whether the person appointed belonged to 
the one party or the other. As, however, the seat rents were a portion of the 
revenue of the Council—a popular preacher was often chosen,—although Evan- 
gelical, by a thoroughly Moderate Council. 

Where colleagues were so ill mated, there was of course no harmony either ia 
the pulpit or the congregation; in the case of these distinguished men, the radi- 
cal dissimilarity between the doctrines held by each was once very strongly ex- 
hibited. Dr. Robertson had preached in the forenoon, on “the beauty and 
amiability of Virtue,” and in closing his discourse affirmed that “so lovely, so at- 
tractive, was Virtue in itself, that were it to appear in symmetrical embodiment 
on earth, men would fall down and worship it.” In the afternoon Dr. Erskine 
preached extemporaneously, on “the Natural inherent depravity of Man,” and 
finished with this memorable rebuke: “My learned brother said in the close of 
his sermon to-day, that ‘if virtue were to appear embodied on earth, men would 
fall down and worship it’—but he strangely forgot, that virtue, pure and 
spotless, had once, and only once, appeared among men; and did they fall down 
and worship it ?—no, no, on the contrary, they spoke all manner of evil against 
it,—they persecuted it from city to city, and at length, seized, bound, scourged, 
buffeted, spit upon and crucified it,—my brother had lost sight of the fallen, de- 
praved nature of man.” 

As a farther illustration of the influence which the principles of the respective 
parties exercised on the minds of individuals, a retired bookseller, in recounting 
to the writer of this Article, many years ago, anecdotes of distinguished charac- 
ters, with whom he had had business transactions, mentioned this: — Dr. Hugh 
Blair (author of Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Letters) and Dr. Erskine were 
both customers, as were a number of the clergy,—but between those two men 
there was aremarkable difference, and this was shown plainly, when both were in- 
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We have a striking testimony as to the irreligious character 
of the majority of the kirk clergy, at the time of Dr. Robert- 
son’s death, from Dr. Hamilton, minister of Strathblane; it 
eccurs in his autobiography. “ Principal Hill,” (who had suc- 
ceeded Dr. Cook), “and Dr. Finlayson ruled the assemblies, 
and the parishes were occupied by the pupils of such divines 
as Simpson, Leechman, Baiilie, and Wight. Many of them 
were genuine Socinians. Many of them were ignorant of the- 
ology as a system, and utterly careless about the merits of any 
creed or confession. They seemed miserable in the discharge 
of every ministerial duty. They eagerly seized on the servi- 
ces of any stray preacher who came within their reach. When 
they preached, their sermons generally turned on honesty, good 
neighborhood, and kindness. To deliver a gospel sermon, or 
preach to the hearts and consciences of dying sinners, was as 
completely beyond their power, as to speak in the language of 
angels. And while their discourses were destitute of every 
thing which a dying sinner needs, they were, at the same time, 





firm through age, and unable to go about as they used todo. ‘Each hada standing 
order with me. Dr. Blair’s was, ‘Send me all the new novels as they come out, 
including those of the Minerva press,’ which were of the lowest character; Dr. 
Erskine’s was, ‘ Obtain for me all the missionary intelligence that comes to hand.’” 
Another anecdote will show the unfriendliness which subsisted between minis- 
ters of such discordant sentiments. Dr. Henry (Evangelical) and Dr. McKnight, 
the Commentator, (Moderate), were colleagues in the Tolbooth Church, from 1778 
till 1800. In those days the stipend of a city minister averaged about £200, or 
$1,000, but Dr. Henry had been appointed the king’s historiographer for Scot- 
land, on the death of Dr. Robertson, with a yearly salary of £200; he held, be- 
sides, the Deanery of the Chapel Royal, (a sinecure), which gave him £150 more; 
he was, therefore, a wealthy man, compared with his less favored brethren, and, 
in unpleasant weather, could indulge in the luxury of a coach to church. This 
Dr. McKnight could not afford to do, for as yet he had only his stipend; what- 
ever, then, the weather might be, he had to walk to the Tolbooth. Ona dreary, 
sleety, windy, November Sunday, he entered the vestry, drenched and cold, and 
found his reverend brother sitting dry, cozy, and comfortable before a cheerful 
fire. No salutation passed between them; poor Dr. McKnight stood shivering ; 
it was his turn to preach that forenoon, and he was in no trim for it. So after 
ruefully surveying his better conditioned colleague for a time, he said, “ Brother 
Henry, will you be so kind as to preach for me thisdiet; I am very, very wet?” 
“You'll be dry enough in the pulpit, sir,” was the soothing reply. 
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the most feeble, empty and insipid things that ever disgraced 
the venerated name of sermons. The coldness and indiffer- 
ence of the minister, while they proclaimed his own aversion 
to his employment, were seldom lost upon the people. The 
congregations rarely amounted to a tenth of the parishioners, 
and the one-half of this small number were generally, during 
the half-hour’s soporific harangue, fast asleep. They were free 
from hypocrisy. They had no more religion in private than in 
public. They were loud and obstreperous in declaiming against 
enthusiasm and fanaticism, faith and religious zeal. Their 
family worship was often confined to the Sabbath, or if observ- 
ed through the week, rarely extended to more than a prayer of 
five or three minutes. But though frightfully impatient of 
everything which bore the semblance of seriousness and sober 
reflection, the elevation of brow, the expansion of feature, the 
glistening of the eye, the fluency and warmth of speech at 
convivial parties, showed that their heart and soul were there, 
and that the pleasures of the table and the hilarity of the light- 
hearted and gay, constituted their paradise, and furnished them 
with the perfection of their joy.”* 

Socinianism, under the boastful name of “the New Light,” 
prevailed greatly in the west and southwest. Robert Burns 
came under the influence of it, and employed his fine talents 
in lashing the doctrines and ridiculing the characters of those 
neighboring ministers and others, who held by the faith of their 
fathers. 

“In an evil hour for his country and himself,” says Dr. 





* In 1801, the Rey. Dr. Carlyle, minister of Inveresk, when the country had 
armed in expectation of an invasion by Napoleon, preached a sermon to a body 
of volunteers, of which the following were the closing sentences :—“ In fine, I am 
warranted in affirming that if there be gradations of happiness in the regions of 
bliss, the highest will be awarded to those who die, fighting for their king and 
country.” 

This sermon was thought so seasonable and so excellent by the authorities, that 
it was printed, and a copy given to every volunteer in the kingdom; and that the 
general population might partake of the benefit of its instructions, encouragements, 
and consolations, it was ordered to be published and sold at the mere cost of the 
paper. Dr. Carlyle was one of the magnates of the kirk, and a contemptuous re- 
viler of missions. 
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Hetherington, “the New Light party induced Robert Burns to 
join them, and to prostitute his high poetical genius in a cause so 
worthless as the defense of such unprincipled and depraved 
men,—nay, initiated him in depths of iniquity to which, till 
then, he had been a stranger,—nay, still more fearful, destroy- 
ed what may be termed the natural devotional tendency of the 
poetical temperament, and impelled him to aim the shaft of his 
satire against the most sacred rites of the church, and the es- 
sential truths of the everlasting gospel. The future dark ca- 
reer and melancholy end of this unhappy son of genius is , 
mainly to be ascribed to the fatal taint which his mind had re- 
ceived from his intercourse with the Moderate, Socinian, New 
Light ministers of Ayrshire and their adherents.”* 

Such had the kirk become under Dr. Robertson’s manage- 
ment; such were the results of the policy he pursued, and the 
principles he advocated; and but for a few men, such as Dr. 
Erskine, who remained within its pale, pure religion must have 
died within it, but they kept it alive, that it perished not, 
for a blessing was in it. “ As gleaning grapes they were lefté in 
it, as the shaking of an olive tree, two or three berries in the 
top of the uppermost bough, four or fiwe in the outmost fruit- 
Jul branches thereof.” 

“ By Christians of almost all parties it is now admitted,” 
says the Rev. Dr. Lindsay Alexander,+ “that the state of 
vital religion, at that time, was, in this country, very low. 
The iron reign of moderatism in the Established Church had 
diffused over the length and breadth of the land a cold, illu- 
sive, and profitless substitution of mere empty forms, for 
the life and fervor and substance of Christianity; whilst 
among the dissenting bodies, internal dissensions upon matters 
of minor moment, coupled with a scrupulous adherence to 
established order, and a sensitive dread of anything like inno- 
vation or excitement, had prevented their influence upon the 
community from being so wholesome and spiritualizing as it 





* History of the Church of Scotland, page 226. Edinburgh: 8vo. edition, 1848. 
+ Life of Rev. John Watson, (for upwards of twenty years Secretary of the 
Congregational Union, of Scotland), p. 11. 
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might otherwise have been. A state of spiritual torpor had 
thus been allowed to creep over the public mind, which was 
favorable neither to a high degree of piety in believers them- 
selves, nor to active efforts, on their part, to impress religious 
truth on the minds of others. 

* The startling outburst of the French Revolution was the 
first circumstance which tended to disturb this unwholesome 
calm. On the strange and appalling scenes, which that tre- 
mendous ebullition of popular fury, called forth by centuries 
. of oppression, and stimulated by the loose maxims of a shallow, 
sneering, and unprincipled philosophism, continued year after 
year to present to the view of the civilized world, it was impos- 
sible to look with indifference. At such a crisis, it behooved 
men to consider where they stood and on what they stood ;— 
quietly to abide by the stuff,—timidly to push the shadowy 
forms of obsolete usages in the face of the advancing spirit of 
the age,—complacently to repeat certain formule, the cere- 
ments of departed truths, as if they had power to exorcise 
all demons, and silence all discontent,—this policy was no 
longer possible in such a period. ‘If a man have a prin- 
ciple which will bear his weight, let him lean on it boldly; 
but if not, let him seek one as speedily as may be, or be con- 
tent to be swept away in the engulfing tide.’ Such was 
the voice which the current of events was sounding in the 
ears of all classes of the community. The consequence was, 
that some were maddened with rage, some were paralyzed by 
terror, and some, suddenly awakened to the discovery that 
what they had been contentedly and uninquiringly holding for 
truths, were mere semblances and shadows, began anxiously 
to explore the void of speculation for some solid spot on 
which to rest ; whilst those who had confidence in the sound- 
ness of their principles were hailing, each after his own 
fashion, the advent of this testing time, and were seizing the 
opportunity of proclaiming for the guidance of others, the 
principles on which their own minds reposed. In this way it 
came to pass, that a movement which originated in the utter 
abnegation of all truth, was made conducive, in the good 
providence of God, to the wide and free diffusion of some of 
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the most important truths that stand connected with the po- 
litical, the social, and the eternal interests of man.” 

But for some years previous to this stirring time, a few 
godly individuals in Edinburgh had been quietly but inde- 
fatigably engaged in many schemes of usefulness ; they open- 
ed stations in obscure and neglected parts of the old city, for 
reading the Scriptures,—in the villages to the south, where 
moderates held the livings, they preached the gospel,—they 
established Sunday Schools, both in the city and its neighbor- 
hood,—and they circulated tracts, bearing on the eternal in- 
terests of perishing souls; these enlightened men belonged 
partly to established churches, whose ministers were evan- 
gelical, and partly to Lady Glenorchy’s chapel, and they had 
the countenance, counsel, and substantial aid of all who 
sought to promote, in that dark time, the glory of God and 
the everlasting good of man. 

The principal mover and the life of these schemes was 
John Campbell, afterwards well known as the Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, of Kingsland Chapel, London, and author of a volume of 
“Travels in Africa,” whither he went at the request of the 
London Missionary Society. At this time he was an iron- 
monger, having his shop at the head of the West Bow, in 
which, beside his stock in trade, he kept a large assortment of 
Bibles and Testaments, and publications for Sunday Schools, 
tracts, &c., which were not sold elsewhere. This was the 
center where all who were zealous for the truth met, con- 
sulted, and arranged their plans, and to it religious strangers 
visiting the city bent their steps, because certain of meeting 
with those who made it their house of call, and cf obtaining 
through him an introduction to others who were like minded. 

He was in every respect a remarkable man; the multifa- 
riousness of his engagements never perplexed, the amount 
of his labors never wearied him. Blessed with a vigor- 
ous constitution, and a singularly buoyant mind, he was 
always busy, always cheerful, and always ready for addi- 
tional exertion; in short, to him, under God, the great awak- 
ing which afterwards took place, both in the city and through- 
out the country, may be traced. He kept up an extensive 
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correspondence, too, with distinguished characters, who, like 
him, were zealously affected toward every good work—W ilber- 
force, Charles Grant, Zachary Macaulay, John Newton, Thorn- 
ton the banker, indeed, with all who were well known as 
“the Olapham clique,” according to the language of the 
worldly.* 

The great excitement in the public mind, following the 
French Revolution, added many to the numbers who fre- 
quented Mr. Campbell’s shop. Pious persons, whether in the 
kirk, Lady Glenorchy’s, or the secession, were drawn together 
and united in the efforts being put forth by him and his co- 
adjutors; meetings for united prayer were instituted, and one 
especially, in the house of the Rev. David Black of Lady Yester’s 
parish,became what the Fulton Street prayer meeting has been 
in our day—a common place of assembly. He had specially in 
view, at first, the alarming state of the country; but the 
pious men who thronged to it were soon carried beyond this 
to the more alarming state of irreligion, in which the great 
part of its population lived,—and similar weekly meetings 
were organized in several cities and large towns. 

In England a like movement took place, which led, in 
1795, to the formation of the London Missionary Society, 
followed, in 1796, by the formation of the Scottish Missionary 
Society. The board of management, at Edinburgh, included 
all the evangelical ministers in the kirk, and those of the Se- 





* The writer of this Article met him once, long after he had beer: settled in Kings- 
land. He came to Edinburgh as one of the London Missionary Society's delegation. 
Having heard much of his surprising energy, activity, and abundant labors in his 
early days, I was not prepared for such a figure as he presented. He was short in 
stature, the body stout and disproportionately long, with bandy legs, and he 
waddled in his gait. He had a large head, covered with a shock of iron gray 
hair, a broad face, dark and pitted with small-pox—a large nose, flattened at 
the point, small gray eyes—and the mouth merely a long slit, for he had no 
visible lips. Such he was,—and if he was singular in form and feature, he was 
no less so in temperament, language, and manner; and to be in his company, 
even for a short time, explained at once the secret of the great influence he had 
exerted and was exerting in these stirring times,—his spirit, energy, and ac- 
tivity were infectious, and then; his quaint humor cast a cheerfulness around him 
in every social circle. 
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cession and Relief churches, with an efficient committee of 
laymen. “ These efforts for the heathen led to the adoption 
of similar measures for the evangelization of the ignorant 
and vicious at home.” <A general “ Society for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel at home,” was formed in Edinburgh, “ and 
carrying out Mr. Campbell’s plan,” ventured on the bold 
experiment of employing as readers of the scriptures, teachers 
of the young in Sabbath Schools, and even as preachers of 
the gospel to adults, persons on whose heads no ordaining 
hands had been laid, and of whom, several had not even 
studied with a view to the ministry.* 

The organization of these Societies gave rise to much dis- 
cussion in the kirk, for the managers of the first sent circular 
letters to every part of the country, explaining and advoca- 
ting the object for the promotion of which this Central So- 
ciety was formed. The result was, that two Synods transmit- 
ted overtures to the General Assembly—the tenor of which 
was, that the Assembly should take into consideration “ by 
what means the kirk might more effectually contribute to the 
diffusion of the gospel over the world,”’—and “pass an act 
recommending a general collection throughout the kirk, to 
aid the several societies for propagating the gospel among 
heathen nations.” These unlooked for overtures excited the 
bitter hostility of the ruling party, and when they came up 
for discussion were met by a decided negative. Missions to 
the heathen were denounced as a mockery of the genius of 
Christianity, which required civilization as a preliminary step 
to its introduction among the heathen; and the idea of au- 
thorizing a collection for mission purposes, was scouted. One 
ministert expressed his doubts whether the supporters of 
these utopian societies had not laid themselves open to a penal 
prosecution for levying contributions for such a purpose. He 
probably considered it as obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. 


This decision, which showed the moderates to be decidedly 





* See Dr. Lindsay Alexander's Life of Rev. J. Watson, supra, p. 15. 
+ Mr. Hamilton, of Gladmuir. 
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opposed to their measures, gave decision to the proceedings of 
the society, and opened the eyes of many, who, till then, 
thought better of the kirk authorities. It also spurred on the 
sister society to increasing exertions to send the light of the 
truth into those parishes where the blind were leading the 
blind to destruction. 

It was at this time the Haldanes, having become acquainted 
with Mr. Campbell, became active codéperators in the good 
work, so zealously begun. 

They belonged to an ancient family, and their connections 
ranked among the aristocracy. Their parents were pious, but 
died early,—the father, when Robert was four years old, and 
fourteen days before James Alexander was born ;—the mother, 
six years after. They therefore did not enjoy the inestimable 
benefit of parental guidance in their youth, though other 
guardians watched over them with affectionate solicitude. 
Their education was probably not so systematic or general as 
it would have been had their parents lived to direct it, but it 
was equal to what the sons of the landed gentry at that time 
received, who were not intended for any of the learned pro- 
fessions. They attended the full course of tuition in the 
High School, Edinburgh, then at the hight of its reputation 
as a classical academy ; and they boarded with its rector, the 
celebrated Dr. Adams, who was an admirable teacher, a thor- 
ough classical scholar, a most excellent man, and a perfect 
zealot in the cause of education.* 

Robert also attended some classes in the university, 
but with no definite object in view. At one time, indeed, he 
proposed to study for the ministry, but his friends dissuaded 
him from such a course, as unsuitable for one whose wealth 
placed him in a high social position. 

Both boys had a great deal of energy in their character, 
which eminently fitted them for active life. Several of their 





* When he was dying, at an advanced age, his mind, in its wanderings, was 
often in the school room, and when the darkness of death came over him, and 
his eyes were waxing dim, he was heard whispering, “ Boys, it is growing dark, 
it is time to go home.” He held the rectorship thirty-eight years. 
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relatives holding distinguished positions in the Royal Navy, 
while others had interest as proprietors in the Eest India. 
Company, Robert finally decided on entering the former, and 
James Alexander, the latter service. 

Robert went on board the Monarch, in 1780, and finally left 
the service at the peace, in 1783. James Alexander entered 
the Company’s service in 1785; in 1793 he was in command 
of the Melville Castle, Indiaman. He had made three voyages, 
and was about to proceed on a fourth, when he sold out his 
interest in the ship and voyage for fifteen thousand ‘pounds, 
and returned to Scotland in 1795. 

During the three years Robert was in the navy, his uncle, 
Captain, afterwards Admiral Lord Duncan, was stationed in 
command of the guard-ship at Gosport, and thither, on every 
opportunity, the nephew went. While on these visits he at- 
tended the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Bogue, with whom he be- 
came intimately acquainted, and their friendship continued 
until death dissolved it. The influence which the example, 
instructions, and prayers of a pious mother exercises upon her 
children, even after she is removed from them, was felt by 
these orphans throughout their youth, as it was testified to by 
them in their maturer years. Though thoughtless as other 
boys, yet, during their school time there were, ever and anon, 
recollections of their beloved mother awakened in them; even 
amid the levity which characterizes the life of a sailor ‘there 
were times when memory recalled the past—the scenes of 
their happy childhood, their hymns repeated, their prayers 
said, kneeling at her knee, with the kiss and the blessing 
given, ere they were sent to bed,—all came back and chid 
them for their ingratitude in ever forgetting them. 

As the result of these early impressions—in other words, as 
the answer to a mother’s prayer, there was, in both, what may 
be called a tendency towards religion. In the stirring business 
of their early manhood these impressions may have appeared 
to have faded away, but they had not; they were only over- 
laid for a time, though in the case of the younger brother, the 
overlaying was heavy. 

Robert, after traveling over a great portion of Europe, part 
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of the time in company with Dr. Bogue, returned to Scotland, 
and settled on his paternal estate of Airthrey. In 1785 he mar- 
ried Miss Oswald,—a union which proved as harmonious as 
it was protracted, lasting nearly fifty-seven years. 

James Alexander married a Miss Joass, in 1795, a few weeks 
before he retired from the Company’s service. 

From the time of his marriage James Alexander’s attention 
had become more engaged in studying the Scriptures. Mrs. Hal- 
dane had been religiously brought up, and her influence was bene- 
ficially exertedonhim. He was in a very anxiousstate of mind 
when he returned to Edinburgh, after quitting the Melville Cas- 
tle; and the conversation and counsel of John Campbell were 
made eminently useful in leading him to give himself unreserv- 
edly tothe Saviour, and to consecrate himself to his service. His 
brother was a much longer time in arriving at a like resolu- 
tion. He had a stronger mind, a higher intellect, and strug- 
gled long in pondering the Christian evidences. Dr. Bogue’s 
advice assisted him much, so did that of the Rev. Mr. Innes, 
one of the ministers of Stirling, near which Airthrey was ; 
and there were several other ministers in neighboring parishes, 
whose society and conversation he found of service; but the 
simple scriptural views of a stone mason, named Menstrie, 
were of more value than ali beside, and gave him the first 
clear conception of the way of salvation. 

He came into the full light of gospel truth shortly after his 
brother, and, with him, entered into the evangelical opera- 
tions then set a going. The strong affection which bound 
them so closely never seems to have loosened during their 
entire lives, though there was a very marked difference be- 
tween their characters. Robert was haughty, imperious, im- 
patient of opposition, decided and dogmatical. He had no 
nicety of feeling, made no allowance for the sensitiveness of 
others. He felt strongly and spoke strongly on every subject 
in which he took an interest; and when he differed from others 
his opinion was apt to be harshly expressed. He was slow in 
forming his opinion, and settling on any plan of action; but 
when he decided he was strenuous and determined in carry- 
ing it out. His natural disposition, with all its fraternal and 
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relative affection, was proud and supercilious ; and the want of 
parental check in his early youth, and the despotic authority 
with which every officer in the Royal Navy is invested, 
strengthened and confirmed it; and not even Christian princi- 
ple and his Christian experience, rich and varied as it was, 
enabled him to overcome it. It consequently unfitted him 
for any long continued and cordial action with others. His 
brother was of another mind. He had nothing of Robert’s 
haughtiness and dogmatism ; he was as firm, but he was kind 
and conciliatory in his intercourse with others. He had one 
weakness, however, which possibly originated from his extreme 
conscientiousness, and anxiety to be and to do right. He was 
apt to vacillate in his views as to points of doctrine, and as to 
matters of church order, and this vacillation led to calamitous 
results, as we shall see in the sequel. 

But in the outset of his distinguished career as a Christian, 
he was ready to join in every good word and work, acting 
cordially with others, and stimulating them by his example. 
Such were the brothers; both men of great energy, both under 
powerful impressions of the truth, and both willing to devote 
their labors, and consecrate their means, to its diffusion 
amongst their brethren of mankind. 

When they came publicly forward, the Christian mind of 
Britain, north and south, as we have seen, had awakened to 
the great duty incumbent on the churches, to send the gospel 
to the heathen. Robert had become greatly interested by the 
accounts received from Messrs. Carey and Marshman, the first 
missionaries sent out to India; and the idea of originating 
another mission to a different quarter of India, suggested itself 
tohim. While ruminating on this subject, his friend, Dr. 
Bogue, published two stirring appeals in behalf of missions, 
and the perusal of these determined him. James Alexander’s 
mind was rather turned to the perishing condition of multi- 
tudes at home. 

The resolution Robert formed was, for a person in his cir- 
cumstances, unprecedented. His fine estate, on which, for 
nearly ten years, he had been lavishing expense, until few 
properties, even in picturesque Stirlingshire, equaled it in 
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condition and beauty of arrangement, as none surpassed it 
in varied and enchanting scenery, he resolved to sell and in- 
vest the amount realized from it in establishing and sustaining 
a mission to Bengal. 

Having decided on this, and his plan being arranged in all 
its detail, he proposed to his old Gosport friend, Dr. Bogue, 
that he should resign his charge and be one of the missiona- 
ries,—to which he consented; and the Rev. Mr. Innes, with 
whom Mr. Haldane had had much intercourse, while inquiring 
after the truth, agreed to be another. But a third was re- 
quired, and Mr. Innes’s brother-in-law, the Rev. Greville 
Ewing, assistant minister in Lady Glenorchy’s chapel, was 
applied to. Though ready himself to accede to the proposal, 
Mr. Ewing had considerable difficulty in obtaining the con- 
sent of his people, and the approbation of his numerous 
friends, who considered his services as Secretary to the Mis- 
sionary Society to be indispensable. But his attachment to 
the kirk of Scotland, of which he was a licentiate, and with 
which his own church was in full communion, had been 
shaken by the recent proceedings of the Moderates. His 
views, too, on “Purity of Communion,” as an essential prin- 
ciple which should regulate the membership of the true church 
of Christ, had been deepening; and he contemplated an early 
withdrawal from its fellowship, and the casting in his lot 
among the friends of the present auspicious movement, as an 
active participant in their plans and labors. The difficulties, 
therefore, which lay in his way, were soon removed, and he 
cordially entered into Mr. Haldane’s views. 

So far the mission was arranged. These three were to be 
the translators of the Scriptures into the native tongue, and 
also preachers; but other pious individuals were to go with 
them, as catechists and teachers. In short, everything was 
provided for, which sanctified human sagacity could contrive, 
as likely, under God, to insure a prosperous issue. But the 
consent of the East India Company had to be obtained, ere 
the zealous and munificent projector and his coadjutors could 
depart to the field of their labors. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Robert Haldane had made himself con- 
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spicuous as a politician, in opposition to the ministry of the 
day. The impulse given by the French Revolution, in stimu- 
lating active minds, had had its influence upon him, and he 
was not a man to hide his opinions, or to hold back from ex- 
pressing them. This, at a time of such political excitement 
as then existed, when the public mind was stirred to its great- 
est depths—the active spirits calling for reform in every de- 
partment of the State, and the conservative spirits laboring to 
stifle and silence all such demands—rendered him a marked 
man, whose wealth and status in society made him the 
more dangerous. Moreover, while he was thus jealously re- 
garded by the government and its supporters in Scotland, es- 
pecially those in his own neighborhood, he was at the same 
time in ill odor with the ruling party in the kirk. He had 
spoken often and freely of them, as blind leaders of the blind; 
and this was a sin in their eyes, neither to be forgotten nor 
forgiven. He was, besides, a liberal supporter of the two 
missionary societies, foreign and home, which they had de- 
nounced, 

As, therefore, the managers of political affairs, and the - 
managers of kirk matters, were one and all alarmists, who 
looked on every opponent as an enemy to order, and a revo- 
lationist in principle; a formidable opposition to any mis- 
sionary project emanating from him, was certain to be en- 
countered. 

This he had not anticipated, conscious of the rectitude of 
his purpose, and anxious to carry it out; depending, too, upon 
the influence of his family connections, he saw no obstacle in 
the way of its accomplishment, and, everything being ready, 
he memorialized the directors, explaining his object, detailing 
his plan, and soliciting their sanction to the mission he pro- 
posed to establish. 

While he was thus engaged, matters were progressing most 
prosperously with the Home Mission. His brother had been 
induced, by John Campbell, to preach in the village of Gilmer- 
tou, where service had been sustained, for years; and so effec- 
tive was his discourse, that he was entreated to continue his la- 
bors. He resolved, therefore, to carry out the object of that so- 
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ciety by itinerating through the more destitute portions of the 
country. A favorable opportunity soon offered. The cele- 
brated Simeon of Cambridge, had been invited to visit Scot- 
land, by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, of the Canongate Church, and 
came, intending to make a short tour through the Highlands. 
In Edinburgh he met with the Haldanes, and after a stay of 
a few weeks went to Airthrey, where Mr. James Alexander 
Haldane met him, and it was agreed to make the proposed 
tour one of preaching. The Rev. Mr. Innes, and the inde- 
fatigable John Campbell, joined them afterwards, and all la- 
bored diligently, in those dark parishes to which the gospel 
was a new thing. 

The Scottish Missionary Magazine, which, at the instance 
of Mr. Pillans, printer, and Dr. Charles Stuart,* had been 








* Dr. Stuart was, at one time, minister in the parish of Cramend, near Edin- 
burgh, but left the kirk because he could not baptize the children of those pa- 
rishioners who gave no evidence of piety. He afterward practiced as a physi- 
cian, but being possessed of a good estate, he soon retired, and devoted himself 
to schemes of usefulness. He was an excellent Greek scholar. He prepared an 
edition of Campbell on the Gospels, with notes, corrections, and addenda, but 
never published it. It was sold along with his library, after his death, and was 
bought for Dr. Joseph Bell, St. Andrews Square, and, as yet, is lost to the 
church. His library occupied fifteen days in selling. Dr. Stuart was of an 
anxious, querulous temperament, and while he took a great interest in the work 
then going on, and watched its progress with delight, was yet nervously unsettled 
in his own views, on many points of duty, and as to the true order of a Chris- 
tian church. In this respect he exercised a great influence on Mr. James A, 
Haldane, whose scrupulousness resembled his own, This querulousness led him 
out of the kirk, took him into the new movement, connected him with it fora 
time after it took a distinct form of church order, prompted him to adopt Bap- 
tist views, induced him to withdraw from fellowship with any already or- 
ganized body, and to form a church in his own house, of which, he and his cook 
were the only members; and finally, when evangelical views got the ascendancy 
in the kirk, and Dr. Chalmers was in his zenith, brought him back to his 
first love. 

His views of duty often took a strange turn. “William,” said he, one day, 
to Mr, W. Finlay, (the founder of a city mission in Edinburgh, twenty years be- 
fore another was thought of elsewhere,) “I have got new light as to the way I 
should deal with my children,” (two sons and three daughters.) “I intend to let 
them alone as to religious instruction. It is interfering with the work of the 
Holy Spirit.” “Well, Doctor,” answered Mr. Finlay, “ you may let them alone, 
but the devil wo’nt.” 
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begun by John Campbell, and was now under the manage- 
ment of Rev. Greville Ewing, furnished a convenient medium 
for the publication of their letters and journals, and added 
prodigiously to the interest already excited. 

In these happy times Mr. Simeon preached regularly, some- 
times in a pulpit, sometimes in the open air, officiated at the 
ordinance of the Supper with evangelical ministers of the 
kirk, and was greatly refreshed at witnessing the interest 
which was occasioned by the services of himself and his 
friends, wherever they came. This was the beginning of a 
series of itinerancies which exercised a wonderful influence, 
and spread throughout the length and breadth of the land the 
tidings of salvation. In these itinerancies Mr. James A. Hal- 
dane took a very prominent and active share, and along with 
Mr. John Aikman and others, awakened multitudes to a 
concern about religion. 

Mr. Robert Haldane’s application to the Court of Directors 
was coldly received ; sanguine however in everything he under- 
took, he was not discouraged, but promptly set off, in company 
with Mr. Ewing, to London, (where Dr. Bogue joined them), 
in order to obtain, if possible, by personal interview, a fa- 
vorable consideration of his application. But nothing would 
move them to give their consent;—the fact was, they 
were jealous of the effects of introducing missionaries into 
India ; moreover, Mr. Haldane was a suspected individual, his 
political opinions were regarded as democratic and leveling ; 
he was known to be bold, headstrong, and strenuous in prose- 
cuting what he considered to be his duty. He had besides 
abundance of means at his command, and was therefore not a 
man whom they would willingly see engaged actively in the 
midst of their subject millions ; he had also reason to believe 
that some of the prominent leaders of the kirk had repre- 
sented him as a dangerous man, and his coadjutors in the pro- 
posed mission as “wild men” who had occasioned much trouble 
in Scotland. The result was that his application was peremp- 
torily rejected, and he with his friends returned to their 
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homes,—he, by no means, more kindly disposed toward his 
secret but not unknown traducers.* 

From this time we can date an increased energy and activity 
in the measures and proceedings of those in Edinburgh who 
had been laboring for the diffusion of the gospel. In the itin- 
erancy of Mr. James Haldane a new feature was introduced, he 
and Mr. Aikman took with them twenty thousand tracts, all on 
stirring themes, and very forcibly written, their course was 
northward, and in every city, town and village, they preached 
(generally in the streets) to immense crowds of people, whom 
the novelty of the thing and the freshness and power of their 
discourses drew together. And wherever a moderate held the 
parish, the doctrinal and practical omissions and commissions 
chargeable against that party, were most unsparingly dwelt 
upon. 

In 1798, Mr. Simeon again visited Scotland and preached in 
many places, exciting great interest from the fact of his being 
a minister of the Church of England. Another tour to the 
south and southwest was undertaken by Mr. James A. 
Haldane and Mr. Aikman; and the effects produced were as 
great as they had been in other quarters; crowds assembled 
wherever a sermon was notified; there was life and there was 
power in the preachers, and religious concern was widely 
excited. At the same time the Circus, (formerly a theater), 
situated at the head of Leithwalk, but which had recently 
been occupied by Dr. Struther’s congregation (Relief) while 
their chapel was building, was rented by Mr. Robert Haldane, 
and opened for worship by the celebrated Rowland Hill, and 


such was the throng of those who assembled, that it was 





* It was wisely ordered for the comfort of three of the parties, that the scheme 
failed—viz, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Innes, and Mr. Ewing, for those good men were 
not from habit and disposition fitted to coéperate harmoniously for any length of 
time, especially as the two latter were entirely dependent on Mr. Haldane. 

Old Dr. Innes, of Stenton, father of Mr. Innes, and father-in-law of Mr. 
Ewing, when he heard of Mr. Haldane’s mission, and that his sons had con- 
sented to go with him as missionaries, said to a friend, “It will not answer, it 
will not stand, for Robert’s high, Greville’s hot, and my Willie’s doure,—so 
they'll never gree,” and subsequent events proved the old gentleman to have 


judged correctly. 
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judged advisable to change the place of meeting to the Calton 
Hill. There Mr. Hill preached on a spot now occupied by the 
Governor of the Jails’ house, to a crowd estimated at eighteen 
thousand souls,—this was continued during his stay, the 
attendance increasing rather than diminishing, and adding 
prodigiously to the interest already awakened in regard to 
religion. 

At the same time the circulation of the Missionary Maya- 
zine increased amazingly,—it was in all respects the organ of 
the movement party, and devoted its pages to chronicling all 
that was being done in Scotland for the extension of Christ's 
kingdom ; it also gave accounts of the Sabbath schools which 
were in operation, the village missions that were sustained 
weekly, the prayer-meetings held, with a digest of all that was 
transpiring in other lands in furtherance of the great cause of 
vital Christianity. It contained, likewise, original papers of 
great power, all bearing on the great subject of Evangelical 
religion, and these directed public attention more forcibly to 
the coldness and deadness so prevalent in the pulpits of the 
establishment. 

Besides preaching in Edinburgh on the Sabbath, Mr. Hill 
made short tours during the week, preached daily, and every- 
where awakened a spirit of inquiry concerning the truth, and 
as in no very measured terms he inveighed against the un- 
faithfulness of the moderate ministers, he added greatly to 
their unpopularity, while he roused their hostility in return. 

To succeed Mr. Hill and keep up the services in the Cireus, 
Mr. Robert Haldane arranged a regular supply of some of the 
most distinguished dissenting ministers in England—the Rev. 
George Burder, Andrew Fuller, Parsons, Slatterie, Bedford, 
Boden, Taylor and others, these severally followed Mr. Hill’s 
plan, in itinerating during the week; this was continued 
during the year without intermission, and the result was that 
religion became an absorbing topic with the reflecting portion 
of the community, and a matter of concern to those who had 
been habitually careless about it. 

The energy and ability displayed at this time in the general 
management of the movement in Edinburgh, showed the hand 
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of a master, as the money freely spent in carrying out these 
operations indicated the manager. A love of gospel preaching 
and an apprehension of vital godliness were being rekindled 
in the general mind, and the moderates found themselves 
(as the scorpion when encircled by fire) in perilous cireum- 
stances. 

It is true that Mr. Robert Haldane always disclaimed any 
design to pull down the established kirk,—a charge against 
him which was entertained by the alarmists, and sedulously 
propagated by them ;—but it is impossible to look back upon 
the success which attended the operations in which he was 
avowedly engaged, and the results which sprang from them, 
without coming to the conclusion, that if he sought not its 
overthrow, he was nevertheless resolved upon the extinction, if 
possible, of the semi-infidel party, who had so long directed its 
measures and misguided the people. 

Good man as Mr. Robert Haldane was, he was, as we have 
said, proud, impatient of contradiction, accustomed to have his 
own way, and rather disposed to look contemptuously on men 
who differed from him, especially those who professed religion, 
and yet made light of its duties. 

He had been wounded in his most tender point ; conscious 
of the soundness of his political opinions, and of the integrity 
with which he held them, he had been virtually tabooed by 
those of his own class in society. Satisfied, too, of the strength 
of his religious convictions, consequently impressed with a 
sense of the vast importance of religion to others, and anxious 
to carry it to the perishing heathen, at the sacrifice of his 
property, his ease, and his social position, his sincerity had 
been doubted, his design suspected, his views pooh-poohed, and 
his great object defeated. 

The weakness of his political opponents he could despise ; 
but it was not to them he attributed his mortifying disappoint- 
ment so much as to the secret whisperings of men, who, 
though occupying parishes as bishops of souls, were them- 
selves ignorant of that truth which could alone save them, and 
in whose eyes the souls of the far off idolaters were as a thing 
of nought. 
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It was not, therefore, to be wondered at, that he, a man, 
possessed of no ordinary abilities, urged by no common zeal, 
impelled by no common philanthropy, and actuated by no 
common generosity,—but who was still, in some measure, sub- 
ject to the influence of his natural disposition,—should feel, 
and feel keenly, the injustice which had been done him, and 
should enter on a course, which, while it subserved the best 
interests of his fellow countrymen, would, at the same time, 
shake the power, destroy the influence, and neutralize the mis- 
chief which his secret enemies, as hireling shepherds, had 
done, and were still doing to the flocks under their charge. 

It was not strange that such a man should resolve that if 
they hindered him from realizing his cherished scheme of a 
mission to the Bengalese, he would take advantage of the 
taunt with which they had jeered the promoters of Foreign 
Missions, that “there were plenty of heathens at home, on 
whom their fanaticism might employ itself,” and set agoing 
such a scale of Home Missions, and adopt such a plan of con- 
ducting them, as should carry the gospel into the darkest 
parish in the country, and kindle a fire which all their efforts 
should be unable to quench. 

That he acted under the influence of such a resolution was 
the belief of those who were conversant with the transactions 
of those days, and it receives corroboration from the fact that 
the more decided arraignment of the errors and ungodliness of 
moderate pastors in their several parishes, and indeed every- 
where, by Rowland Hill, and Messrs. James A. Haldane and 
Aikman, only took form, after the refusal of the Court of 
Directors to sanction the mission to Benares. 

The articles, too, in the Magazine, like all the measures 
adopted, were calculated to shake the establishment to the 
foundation, for all were so many protests against its corrup- 
tions, both in faith and in practice. 

Such was the Home Mission work in 1798, and it was un- 
tiringly pursued—there was no pause, no relaxation; able 
preachers went everywhere preaching the gospel ; there was a 
general interest in religion excited; but there were no gather- 
ing places, no rallying points in which the awakened might 
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meet, and from which, as so many centres, they might go 
forth like the first Christians to spread beyond them that truth 
which they themselves had received. 

The Circus in Edinburgh was the only house in which the 
leaders of the movement had a regular place of meeting ; but 
other houses were needed throughout the country, in order to 
meet the evident necessities of the people. Further, the 
expense of bringing down ministers from England was great, 
for not only were their personal expenses borne, but supplies 
for their pulpits during their absence had to be paid. It be- 
came, therefore, a matter of anxious concern how the cause 
which had been prospered of God so signally, should in future 
be carried on. 

The Rev. Greville Ewing withdrew from the communion of 
the Kirk this year, and was followed soon after by his brother- 
in-law, the Rev. William Innes, but no other men of mark had 
shown a disposition to cast in their lot with the little band 
who were literally turning the Scottish religious world upside 
down, and ministers were required to meet the new wants of 
the people. 

To meet the demand for meeting-houses and for ministers, 
Mr. Robert Haldane proposed to do two things. First, to 
erect large buildings as Tabernacles in the several cities, towns, 
or populous places, where the greatest interest existed, and to 
bear al] the expense; retaining the entire property of these in 
his hands. The second was to found an academy, or more 
than one if found necessary, for the education of young men 
of approved talents and piety for the work of the ministry, 
and the expenses attending such academy or academies, he 
also was to bear; reserving to himself the superintendence and 
control of the details as to course of tuition and general man- 
agement. 

With regard to the Tabernacles proposed to be erected, the 
plan was to imitate Mr. Whitfield’s house in Tottenham Court 
Road, and have large buiidings in which the everlasting gospel 
might be preached without money and without price, but the 
idea of organizing churches was not embraced in it. 

Having resolved on erecting such houses, one was begun in 
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Edinburgh for the congregation assembling in the Circus, 
another in Perth, another in Dunkeld, another in Dumfries, 
another in Dundee, while the Circus in Glasgow was bought 
and altered so as to accommodate a large congregation. Oth- 
ers were contemplated, but these went nearly simultaneously on. 

However, as might have been expected, the ardent friends 
who had originated the good work, and rejoiced in its wonder- 
ful progress, felt that a bond of union was wanting, one 
stronger than mere community of aim and effort in diffusing 
the truth,—they had for several years labored together, but 
they belonged to separate communions, and felt the desirable- 
ness of being associated as a body in church fellowship. The 
peculiar state in which the kirk was from the predominance 
of the Moderates in its councils and parishes, had distasted 
some of them; and a desire for enjoying a purer communion 
than was otherwise attainable, influenced others; while Mr. 
Ewing, whose views had been expanding, had adopted the 
principles of Congregationalism, as the only mode of church 
order by which purity of communion might most certainly be 
secured. 

After much prayerful consideration by these brethren, the 
organization of a church on Congregational principles was re- 
solved on. Twelve of the most active of the friends thus 
uniting together, they were regularly formed into a church, 
and having invited Mr. James A. Haldane to be their pastor, 
he was accordingly ordained over them, three ministers officia- 
ting in the service of setting him apart to the ministerial office. 

The confession of their faith, and the principles on which 
they had agreed, as regulating their order as a church, were 
drawn up by Mr. Ewing. Immediately after Mr. Haldane’s 
ordination, three hundred and one individuals applied for 
admission and were enrolled as members, the majority being 
converts either of Rowland Hill or the pastor. 

This was the first church of this order formed in the south 
of Scotland, and gathered as the fruit of the revival which had 
been going on; properly speaking, it was not the first church 
that was so formed, for about six months before, one had been 
organized in Aberdeen, under peculiar circumstances. The 
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Rev. George Cowie of Montrose, a minister of the Secession 
church, had been depesed from the ministry because he had 
openly countenaneed Messrs. James A. Haldane, Aikman, and 
Campbell, in their itinerating labors; but as he was very 
popular, and greatly beloved by his people, they continued 
under his charge in defiance of the sentence of the synod. 
But the harsh proceedings of that court had constrained a few 
pious persons to withdraw from the body; and, at the same 
time, the high handed measures adopted by the assembly of 
the kirk, in condemning missions to the heathen, and stigma- 
tizing those who promoted them as fanatics, produced a like 
effect on some good people belonging to the kirk; these 
aggrieved parties met together and sought to counsel, comfort, 
and edify one another. One of them, George Moir, a poor 
man, but possessed of an unusual share of ability, firmness, 
and energy, had met with a book entitled, “ An inquiry into 
the Constitution, Discipline, unity and worship of the primi- 
tive church that flourished within the first hundred years after 
Christianity, faithfully collected out of the extant writings of 
those ages by an impartial hand.” * 

The reading of this work satisfied and decided him in favor 
of the Independent or Congregational form of church order. 
He communicated his views to his friends, who cordially 
entered into them, and agreed to form themselves into a 
church of that order. Having adopted this resolution, they 
corresponded with Dr. Bogue and others in England, for coun- 
sel and direction as to the necessary steps to be taken, who 
encouraged them to proceed and endeavor to get a chapel 
built, in order to their comfortable organization ; this they set 
about with alacrity and energy, and erected a house capable of 
seating one thousand individuals. It was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1798, by the Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Bennet, of Lon- 
don, who had taken a lively interest in the cause, and for 





* That impartial hand was Peter King, the near kinsman of John Locke, and 
afterwards Lord High Chancellor of England, but who wrote this learned and 
able work, while serving as an assistant to his father in his trade as a grocer and 
drysalter in the city of Exeter. Vide, Dr. L. Alexander’s Life of J. Watson, 
pp. 17, 18. 
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several weeks he remained with them preaching to crowded 
audiences. 

This was in reality the first church formed upon Congrega- 
tional principles in Scotland, though only preceding that in 
Edinburgh by a few months; both, however, sprang from the 
one movement that was stirring the general community. 

As Mr. Ewing took a leading part in putting in operation 
the first Congregational church in the metropolis, and the 
example set by the brethren there stimulated others elsewhere, 
he was always consulted in the preliminary steps they took, 
and his advice guided them in their adoption of a similar 
church polity; hence he has been generally regarded as the 
actual founder of Congregationalism in Scotland. Having 
adopted these views, it was to be expected that he would set 
them forth and enforce them upon his students, and how suc- 
cessfully he imbued them with his principles in this respect, 
the following testimony shows. The writer was the Rev. Mr. 
Munroe, of Knockando. “Some of us” (i. e. the students) 
“belonged to the national establishment, others to the relief, 
and not a few were burghers and antiburghers. The only 
qualifications for admission to the seminary were genuine 
piety, talents susceptible of cultivation, and a desire to be 
useful to our fellow sinners by preaching and teaching the 
words of eternal life. The grand object proposed by the zeal- 
ous originator of the scheme, was to qualify pious young men 
for going out literally to the highways and hedges to preach 
the gospel, unconnected with the peculiarities of any denomi- 
nation. Such were the materials placed under Mr. Ewing’s 
tuition, but before the termination of our prescribed course of 
study we found ourselves decided and intelligent Congrega- 
tionalists.” Memoirs, p. 228. 

But amid all this activity on the part of these zealous friends 
of the truth, their opposers and enemies were not idle. Some 
of the ministers of the Relief Body having given the use of 
their pulpits to Mr. Simeon, and to Messrs. Haldane and Aik- 
man, the Synod of that denomination passed an act forbidding 
ministers to give their pulpits to any save those who agreed to 
their standards. The Cameronians went a step further, and 
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excommunicated some of their people for going to hear the 
greatly beloved Dr. Balfour of Glasgow, preach a missionary 
sermon ; and the Synod of the Secession Body deposed, as we 
said, one of their brightest preachers for countenancing the 
labors of the two latter itinerants, who were denounced as in- 
truders on the sacred office of the ministry. 

The kirk, too, had long meditated some strong measures with 
the view of crushing these disturbersof the peace. Accordingly, 
in May, 1799, the Assembly on Overtures being presented from 
the synods of Aberdeen, and of Angus and Mearns, complain- 
ing of “vagrant preachers,” passed an act “ debarring all per- 
sons from preaching in any parish, who had not been duly 
licensed, and also those who came from England.” A com- 
mittee was also appointed to prepare a pastoral admonition 
warning their people against all vagrant preachers, denouncing 
them, and all who were associated with them, as mischievous 
men who sought to sow dissatisfaction, dispeace and division 
throughout the kingdom, and who were strongly suspected as 
acting on an understanding with the infidel revolutionary 
party in France. The same committee gave in another re- 
port condemnatory of Sunday Schools; and an address to the 
people on the subject founded upon that report was adopted, 
ordered to be printed, and to be circulated in every parish. 

Many timid friends of the movement were alarmed by these 
vehement fulminations, and foreboded evil from them to the 
cause which had so signally prospered ; but they fell powerless 
upon those against whom they were more particularly direct- 
ed; they rather stimulated them to greater exertions, as 
demonstrating conclusively how much their efforts were need- 
ed. To rescue souls from the leadings of such blind guides, 
Mr. Robert Haldane, who had not as yet itinerated like his 
brother, now set out on such a mission in company with 
Messrs. Rowland Hill and Slatterie, but the rupture of a 
blood-vessel in the throat put an end to his labors as a preacher 
for some time. 

In 1800, the projected seminary for young men intended for 
the ministry was opened at Glasgow, under the charge of Mr. 
Greville Ewing, who also became minister of the congregation 
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assembling in the recently purchased Circus. The arrange- 
ment under which he undertook the double charge was pecu- 
liar, his salary of £200 as a minister was, in this case, to be 
drawn from the rents of pews,—Mr. Robert Haldane, by 
bond, agreeing to make up any deficiency if the rents did not 
realize that sum. He was also to receive a further salary of the 
same amount as tutor in the seminary, which was secured also 
by bond; but out of this sum he was to provide a library for 
the use of the students, (nearly forty in number,) and also all 
the text-books they required. 

As befure mentioned, the management of the seminary was 
to be under the superintendence of the two brothers Haldanes, 
and the tutor; but Mr. Robert Haldane, as he furnished the 
funds for their entire maintenance, took a prominent share in 
the control. This arrangement was unfortunate, for his influ- 
ential position in regard to it, and his unfortunate domineering 
disposition frequently occasioned much irksomeness to the tu- 
tor, and made the students unpleasantly sensible of their obli- 
gations to him, and their absolute dependence on his will.* 

Dr. Lindsay Alexander, in his Life of the Rev. J. Watson, 
who was one of the students, while bearing testimony to Mr. 
Robert Haldane’s splendid liberality, in sustaining the semina- 
ries, remarks, “The students assembled in these classes were 
from all parts of Scotland, and many of them were from Ire- 
land. They were divided, according to their countries, into 
three bodies,—Highlanders, Lowlanders, and Irishmen,—and a 
student from each body was appointed to act as censor, to watch 





* The late James Aikman, Esq., author of a history of Scotland, (brother of 
Mr. John Aikman, the associate of Mr. James Alexander Haldane, in his itineran- 
cies), who had the materials for writing a history of the movement, and was inti- 
mately acquainted with its machinery and progress, mentioned to the writer one 
instance of Mr. Robert Haldane’s harsh, ungracious manner of treating the stu- 
dents. As he paid for their board, he prescribed a dietary for them, in which 
porridge was set down for breakfast and supper. To this many of them demur- 
red, and resolved to remonstrate; but who would undertake to be the mouth- 
piece, and venture into Mr. Haldane’s presence, with such a complaint? No one 
would. So a round robin was written, signed and sent to their lordly benefactor ; 
and what answer was returned? A recipe for water-gruel ! 

VOL. XIX. 20 
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over the sayings, doings, and opinions of his fellows, and to re- 
port anything particular to Mr. Haldane.” 

“ Tt is impossible in too strong terms to express reprehension 
of such an inquisitorial and unwise course of proceeding as this. 
Why should students of theology be subjected to the discipline 
of the workhouse or penitentiary? If there be any class of 
men, whose character and conduct should be held above sus- 
picion, it is surely that of persons who have come with the 
sanction and approbation of Christian churches, of which they 
were members, to study for the work of the holy ministry. 
That among such there may be found hypocritical professors, 
it would be absurd to deny; that one sinner among such may 
destroy much good, is too amply proved by facts, to admit of 
question, and that it is the duty of all to whom the tuition of such 
is committed, to watch over them with paternal interest, and 
with unswerving fidelity to reprove whatever may be detected 
that is improper either in conduct or sentiment, is not only to 
be conceded, but earnestly contended for, as essential to the 
best interests of Christianity. But it is due to the profession 
and previous standing of the young men themselves, that they 
should not be subjected to any supervision which would lead 
them to feel as if they occupied the position of suspected par- 
ties ; still more ought they to be exempted from the degrading 
and insulting annoyance of being dogged by formally appoint- 
ed spies and informers from among their own number. Such 
a system is sure to lead to heart-burnings and jealousies, as well 
as to provoke ebullitions of fretful misconduct, which but for 
it never would have occurred.” * 

Indeed, Mr. Robert Haldane’s dictatorial interference with 
the general details of the first class, under the charge of Mr. 
Ewing, was so annoying that at the termination of the course 
Mr. Ewing refused to have any further connection with the 
seminary, which was transferred to Edinburgh. In short, 
it was impossible for any high spirited individual to codpe- 
rate intimately or long with Mr. Haldane, while depending 
in some measure upon his liberality; there was that in his man- 





* Life of Rev. J. Watson, pp. 30, 1. 
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ner which never allowed the party to forget their relative posi- 
tions, and that he was looked to for concurrence, not for coun- 
sel. So unfavorable, in fact, was the impression made on Mr. 
Ewing’s mind, that thenceforth he avoided all intercourse with 
Mr. Haldane, and declined several advances that were made 
for the renewal of their intimacy. Yet Mr, Ewing was one of 
the most lovable of men. 

The compiler of these memoirs, as if conscious of his uncle’s 
imperious temperament, dwells fondly on the friendship which 
subsisted so unbroken between Dr. Bogue and him, as an evi- 
dence that he was kind and courteous in his social intercourse 
with others; but he does not unfold the secret of the harmony 
which continued thus long. Dr. Bogue was never in any way 
dependent upon him, but stood in the relation of a private 
friend ; one, too, from whom he had derived much benefit during 
his early years, when as yet unsettled in his religious opinions. 

No one could be more agreeable among his equals, or when 
dispensing his hospitality; few could be more unpleasant, when 
transacting with those who were his stipendiaries. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that though three hundred students (according 
to the compiler’s estimate) were indebted mainly to Mr. Hal- 
dane for their theological education, there is not a line of grate- 
ful acknowledgment, nor an expression of affectionate regard, 
from one of them, to be found in these memoirs; the value of 
the favor was dashed by the hauteur with which it was impart- 
ed, and the repulsiveness of the treatment with which it was 
accompanied. 

Shortly after the first seminary was put in operation in Glas- 
gow, another was opened in Dundee, of which the Rev. W. 
Innes was appointed tutor, having, in addition, the ministerial 
charge of the Tabernacle there. A third was instituted at El- 
gin, and it was a part of Mr. Robert Haldane’s plan to estab- 
lish another at Gosport, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Bogue, but, after a short trial, he abandoned the idea, and re- 
solved to restrict the effort to Scotland.* 





* Old Mr. Cumming, rector of the Canongate High School, Canary street, him- 
self a licentiate of the Kirk, told the writer that these seminaries were viewed 
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This year itinerancies were entered on more extensively than 
ever, by Messrs. J. A. Haldane, Aikman, Campbell, and Innes, 
who extended their tour to the Orkneys,* preaching almost 





with more alarm than all the other plans and measures of the new party, because 
the managers had the power of rejecting any candidate who did not give evidence 
of both piety and ability; whereas the Kirk had to accept all who entered the 
Divinity Hall, and the energy and ability of Mr. Robert Haldane were known and 
dreaded, as certain to make these seminaries nurseries of able men, who, in the 
excited state of the public mind, would sweep the people out of the establishment. 

* A visit to one of these islands, at this time, nearly proved tragical to worthy 
John Campbell. The itinerants had separated, in order to cover more ground, 
and he had chosen this as the scene of his benevolent labors. 

A singular belief, received by tradition from their fathers, prevails among these 
islanders, viz: that the scanty remnant of the Picts, a tribe of aboriginal pagans, 
who survived the exterminating war waged against them by the Caledonians, 
when driven from their possessions in the more southern districts of Scotland, 
took refuge in these islands and the neighboring mainland; and that the remark- 
able subterranean structures which are known to exist there, are the houses they 
built, and in which their descendants still live, keeping within their burrows dur- 
ing the day, and coming forth by night, to supply their wants, partly from the 
sea, using the boats and nets of the islanders, and partly by filching from the 
stores of these provident folks. 

Now as these Picts are considered an accursed race, it is an article of the popu- 
lar creed, that should one of them venture into daylight, intrude upon the compa- 
ny of Christians, and be caught, fagrante delicto, (for the Orcadians have an ideal 
of the general form and features of these marauding heathen, which enables 
them to detect them), it is their bounden duty to put him to death. 

Now, unfortunately, honest John Campbell had just that figure of body, and 
those facial developments, which the popular notions had assigned to the pro 
scribed subterraneanists. His appearance, therefore, at the inn, sent a flutter to 
the hearts of its intelligent inmates. Still he was supplied with supper, and 
shortly after went to bed; but from the instant he crossed the threshold, he had 
been the subject of earnest consultation among them, and his doom was sealed. 

Providentially, Mr. Stevenson, Civil Engineer, who was at that time engaged 
on a survey of the Orkneys and the adjoining coast, came that night to the inn. 
As he had been of late a frequent visitor, he was well known to mine host, whose 
unusual gravity, together with the stillness that reigned in the house, surprised 
him, but he had not to wait long for an explanation; the inn-keeper came into the 
room, and cautiously shutting the door and speaking in a very low voice, express- 
ed his gratification at Mr. Stevenson having come, for he needed his advice, as he 
and his family were in great distress. Was it sickness, or death, or misfortune? 
No, it was none of these, but they had a Pict in the house, and as it was consider- 
ed a duty to kill him, they had been consulting all the afternoon how it should be 
done, and they had resolved on smothering him as he lay asleep; but he was not 
easy in his mind, the man appeared pleasant and kind-hearted, and he had great 
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daily, witnessing the tokens for good with which God owned 
their labors, and observing everywhere how harmiessly the pas- 
toral admonition of the Assembly had fallen. Rowland Hill, 
also, itinerated, and unsparingly lashed the Moderates in his 
discourses, for their enmity to the cause of Christ’s kingdom ; 
describing them as fit objects for the pity and the prayers of 
all who loved Zion and the souls of men. The brethren who 
had visited the north, shortly after their return to Edin- 
burgh, set out on a tour to the south, preaching in every avail- 
able place to crowds of people, many of whom followed them 
to great distances. Thus the word seemed to grow mightily 
and prevail. 

In 1801, the Tabernacle at the head of Leith Walk, Edin- 
burgh, was finished, and the church and congregation which 
had heretofore assembled in the Circus, removed to it. It was 
the largest meeting house in the city, being seated for three 
thousand two hundred, and four thousand have often erowded 
into it. 

In 1802, another Tabernacle was built by Mr. Aikman, on 
the south side of the city, behind the college buildings; in ita 
church was formed, being a colony from the mother church, 
under Mr. J. A. Haldane’s pastoral care; its constitution and 
order were purely Congregational. The benefits anticipated 
from the seminaries began now to be realized; the students 
who had studied under Mr. Ewing the prescribed course of two 
years, were sent to those districts in which the greatest interest 
existed, and were eminently useful ; churches began to multi- 
ply, and as all adopted the order of those in Edinburgh, the 
Congregational body began to assume a marked place among 
the other denominations. In 1803, Mr. Innes’s students were 





misgivings about him. Mr. Stevenson, alarmed at the danger of the unconscious 
stranger, requested that he might see him, and he would gladly give his counsel 
what should be done. Being cautioned against making a noise, as the man was 
sound asleep, he was piloted to the chamber where the unwelcome guest lay, and 
what was his astonishment when, on looking to the bed, he recognized the famil- 
iar countenance of his good friend, John Campbell, who was sleeping soundly, not 
even dreaming of the peril he had been in. 
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ready, also, for the field, and entered upon their labors with 
earnest activity,* while the pioneer itinerants, Messrs. James A. 
Haldane, Aikman, and J. Campbell continued their summer 
tours with unabated zeal. 

Such was the course pursued ; each succeeding year witness- 
ed a deepening, consolidating interest in religious matters; the 
Tabernacles which dotted the country were filled to overflow- 
ing; churches were springing into being not only in cities and 
towns, but in rural districts; and “the word of the Lord had 
free course, and was glorified.” 

The movement, whose course we have been tracing, began, 
as we have seen, with the sole object of diffusing throughout 
the country the doctrine of the cross, the savor of the Re- 
deemer’s name, and thereby to minister to the ‘people that in- 
struction in saving truth, which the majority of the establish- 
ed pulpits did not supply. A catholic spirit animated all en- 
gaged in it; if difference of opinion in minor matters of faith 
or practice existed, they were put aside, in a hearty coéperation 
to publish “the glorious gospel of the blessed God,” and if for 
years the moderate party in the kirk were specially assailed, it 
was because of the honest convictions of the preachers that 
they were thereby warning precious souls, who were perishing 
under the very ordinances of religion. It originated in no zeal 
for an “ism,” but ministers of evangelical principles, whatever 
the body to which they belonged, were invited to take part in 
it, and bid God-speed in their labors, while devoted laymen 
were also hailed as valuable coadjutors. 

Matters thus proceeded prosperously and harmoniously until 
1805, when Mr. J. A. Haldane’s unfortunate infirmity in being 
given to change, occasioned some difference between him and 
his brethren. 

Mr. Ewing, with the view of drawing out the talent which 





* The seminaries continued in operation, under successive tutors, until 1808, 
when they were discontinued. They sent out, in all, about three hundred preach- 
ers, many of whom rose to great eminence as men of piety, learning, and research, 
viz:—The Rev. Dr. Paterson, Dr. Russei, of Dundee; Orme, of Camberwell; 
Smith, of Rotherham; Knowles, of Linlithgow; Dr. Henderson, of Islington, é&c. 
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he knew to be in his church, had adopted the plan of holding 
two social meetings on Tuesday and Friday evenings, weekly, 
for worship and mutual edification. In these he was in the 
habit of calling on one or other of the brethren, to lead in 
prayer, and on some for a short exhortation on some passage of 
scripture. He found the plan operate very profitably, and 
other ministers adopted his views, and followed the same 
course ; but Mr, James A. Haldane, while assenting to it as cal- 
culated to be of service to the churches, contended that it 
should also be put in practice on the Sabbath day, for if desi- 
rable, beneficial, and scriptural in the one case, it could not be 
otherwise in the other. In order to make his opinions known 
on the subject, he published “Views of the social worship of 
the first churches,” &c., which was widely circulated, and call- 
ed forth answers which did not tend to heal the difference of 
opinion which had unhappily arisen, but was widened by this 
untimely publication. Still, though there was this dissimilari- 
ty of opinion, there was no abatement of codperation, and no 
diminution of personal affection in those who took part in the 
controversy ; for however repugnant Mr. James A. Haldane’s 
views might be to the brethren, as tending to introduce irregu- 
larities into the services of the sanctuary on the Lord’s day, his 
genuine piety, conscientiousness and zeal in every good word 
and work, with the kindly Christian spirit he ever manifested, 
secured for him their unfeigned regards. 

But the slight breeze which had rippled the surface of the 
heretofore smoothly flowing stream, swelled into a ruffling 
blast, when his brother took up the matter in dispute; for, 
strange to say, though by far the abler man of the two, he al- 
ways followed, never led in those changes of opinion which 
both passed through; he at once embraced his brother’s views, 
and did more, he resolved to put them in practice. Taking 
advantage, therefore, of a tour he had projected to the north 
of England, as an itinerant, in company with Mr. Ballantyne, 
minister of the Tabernacle in Elgin, and tutor of the third 
academy, when he reached Newcastle, and had obtained a 
pulpit, he made promiscuous exhortation to the Christian peo- 
ple who assembled, a part of the services of the Lord’s day, 
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and pursued the same course in Alnwick and other places. 
This his brother had not as yet done; he respected the feelings 
of others, and would not offend them in a matter of the scrip- 
tural authority of which he was not as yet fully satisfied; but 
deference to the opinions or feelings of others had no place in 
Mr. Robert Haldane’s mind; the order he had observed he 
thought a right one, and therefore would adhere to it, no mat- 
ter what unpleasantness it might occasion, or what irritation it 
might provoke in his brethren. 

As a matter of course, when his procedure came to be known 
it greatly distressed those who considered the Lord’s day ser- 
vices of the sanctuary as the peculiar office and duty of the 
minister or pastor; but a criminal respect to wealth and influ- 
ence, which they afterwards deeply deplored, held them back 
from at once taking ground against his innovation. They 
knew the sacrifices he had made and was still making for the 
cause they had at heart, and they also knew as well, that it 
would be no pleasant task to remonstrate with him, and a dif- 
ficult, if not a hopeless one to convince him he was doing 
wrong, and pursuing a divisive course. In this respect he re- 
sembled the celebrated Edinburgh advocate, John Clerk, who, 
as he one day persisted in adhering to and arguing an untena- 
ble plea, was chid by the mild, upright Judge who presided: 
“O, Mr. Clerk, you really are not open to conviction,” re- 
plied. “Yes, my Lord, I am open to conviction, but I never 
yet met with a man who could convince me.” Mr. Robert 
Haldane could have pleaded openness to conviction in the same 
spirit. 

While this occasion for heart-burning and vexation was yet 
troubling the brethren, a more grievous cause for distress and 
alarm arose; Mr. James A. Haldane began to waver on the 
subject of infant baptism. All, therefore, who were rejoicing in 
the prosperity of their cause throughout Scotland, and never 
before had it been so evident, were greatly perplexed; every- 
thing outside seemed to betoken the near approach of times 
when the pure gospel would be brought within every one’s 
hearing, and the teachings of the moderate ministers would be 
restricted to those who succeeded to their fathers’s religion 
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and pew in the parish church, as they inherited his other prop- 
erty, and who formed that select body who, in all times of pop- 
ular excitement, stood up for “kirk and king,” and looked 
down upon Dissenters as the tagrag and bobtail of society.* 
It was, indeed, impossible to see such a fruitful element of di- 
vision introduced into the most numerous and influential church 
in the newly formed connection, and that, too, by one of the 
most zealous and indefatigable of those who had originated 
the movement, without alarm. 

The brethren were well aware of Mr. James Alexander 
Haldane’s slavish scrupulousness as to points of faith and 
practice, his hastiness in adopting opinions, his firmness, or 
rather obstinacy, in holding to them, the high place he de- 
servedly held in general estimation, and that it was a hopeless 
thing to induce him to pause and reflect ere he should de- 
cide finally in a matter which put such precious interests to 
hazard. The good man, whose great anxiety was to be right, 
and to lead others right, always supposed that he had already 
paused, already reflected, and that nothing remained for him 
but to go forward in the path of duty. There was, therefore, 
no likelihood that the evil would be stayed, and division 
warded off. To add to their uneasiness, the strong dissatis- 
faction which many felt with the irregularities which Mr. 
Robert Haldane had introduced into the Lord’s Day services, 
while in England, began to find open expression, and to dis- 
turb the harmony which had previously reigned in the church. 
The prospect before them was gloomy. Mr. James Alexander 
Haldane was timidly conscientious, and saw his course plainly. 
There was, therefore, no hope of him; and they knew his 
brother’s temperament, that he would submit to no question- 
ing about his procedure—would allow no interference with his 
practice—give no reason to any one for anything he judged it 





* At a public meeting where Rowland Hill was present, a clerical speaker allu- 
ded to all who dissented from the establishment, and sneeringly called them the 
tagrag and bobtail of every community, This called up Mr, Hill, whose ma 
jestic figure caught every eye, as extending his arms in the way of benediction, 
he said in a loud voice, “God bless tag, God bless rag, God bless bobtail,” and 
then sat down ; so did the orator ! 
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expedient to do ;—it was enough that he was satisfied ;—others 
had no right to find fault. The seeds of division and discord 
had thus been sown; estrangement was certain to follow, and 
then they foresaw that the goodly fabric which had attained 
to such fair proportions, would be rent assunder and fall to 
pieces more rapidly than it had been built up. 

These forebodings were soon, and to their utmost extent, 
realized, when Mr. Robert Haldane, as heretofore, followed 
his brother, and professed anti-paedobaptist opinions; for 
though both professed a willingness to continue in fellowship 
with their brethren, these were too well aware of the im- 
possibility of continuing and coéperating as a brotherhood, 
when so radical a difference of opinion existed; more espe- 
cially when Mr. Robert Haldane’s position in reference to 
the Tabernacles, the property of which was wholly in his 
hands, and the Seminaries, which had hitherto been sustained 
and controlled by him,—and his independent mode of pro- 
ceeding,—were considered. The result was, that after many 
meetings of the brethren, in private, and of the church, in 
public, the resolution was come to, that the entire membership 
should assemble and decide as to who should continue under 
Mr. James Alexander Haldane’s pastoral care, as a Baptist, 
and who intended to withdraw. 

On the sad occasion, when this division took place, every 
member, male and female, except those providentially hindered, 
were in their places; there were fervent prayers offered up for 
guidance,—intense feeling shook every bosom,—memories of 
by-gone enjoyment flitted through every mind; recollections of 
good effected, were vividly called up, and the grief of separa- 
tion saddened all. There was little preliminary discussion, for 
that had already been exhausted; the necessity of unity of 
faith and practice in pastor and flock, had been conceded on 
both sides. Nothing therefore remained but to proceed to a 
division and to break up a church which had so long and so 
pleasantly worshiped together, and so efficiently labored in 
diffusing the gospel. 

One who was present described to the writer the trying 
scene, when the final separation took place. “The whole 
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church was present,” said he, “and when the vote was to be 
taken, those who intended to remain under Mr. Haldane’s 
ministry were directed to pass over to the aisle on the right of 
the pulpit, and those who were to withdraw to that on the 
left ; but to prevent confusion, Mr. Haldane’s friends were to 
move first. When the call was made, a goodly number rose 
and ranged themselves in the appointed place,—then the others 
were called to take up theirs,—but for a minute or so, none 
rose, all their eyes were turned to those who decided to re- 
main, as if counting how many dear friends were thus sepa- 
rating from them, but the delay made my heart sick; how- 
ever, all at once the whole of us rose, and by far the largest 
and nearly all the influential portion of the members took 
their places in the withdrawing aisle. There were compara- 
tively few who had decided to remain, and some of them 
shortly afterwards withdrew—they were discouraged by the 
altered state of the congregation on the Sunday.” 

This decision, as it was unexpected, was a heavy blow to 
Mr. James A. Haldane, whose heart was in his work; he 
had labored diligently, affectionately, and gratuitously among 
his people, and anticipated the secession of those only, who 
were decidedly opposed to his Baptist views, while he should 
retain the great majority of his flock; he was therefore sadly 
disappointed. But if the blow was a heavy one to him, it fell 
far more heavily on his brother, who very naturally looked on 
the whole previous movement and its results as mainly his 
own work, end he had been accustomed to deal with it as his 
own; he knew what he had done for it, and what he was still 
doing, and thus to be cast off, instead of being followed by 
those to whose general cause he had ministered so liberally of 
his substance,—to be shrunk from, instead of being clung to,— 
was a bitter trial to his proud spirit. 

The results were disastrous to the cause in Edinburgh. 
Many members went back to the churches of the Evangelical 
ministers in the established kirk, some to Lady Glenorchy’s, 
some who had adopted Baptist opinions in all their sectarian 
rigidity, joined the close communion church under Mr. A. Me- 
Lean, (author of a Commentary on the Hebrews),—but the 
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majority kept together, rented Bernard’s rooms in the New 
Town, and afterwards built and removed to a chapel at the 
corner of Albany street, where the Second Congregational 
Church still worships. 

The immense congregation, which for six years had crowded 
every corner of the Tabernacle, Leith Walk, was scattered, 
never to be gathered again ; and instead of the three thousand 
and four thousand who had gathered to hear him, Mr. James 
A. Haldane preached to a mere handful of people sprinkled 
over its broad area and deep galleries; he continued to do so 
for a short time only, for the woefully reduced number of hear- 
ers became irksome, and therefore to reduce the capacity of the 
house, the area (which was below the level of the street, the 
building standing on the steep slope stretching down to the 
base of the Calton Hill) was cut oft by a floor being put over it, 
making the first gallery of the ground floor of the meeting 
house; and the original basement was rented for ale and wine 
vaults. But even this reduction was not enough to suit the 
diminishing numbers who attended, and a second reduction 
was made by roofing over the first gallery and area, and 
making the second gallery the place of worship, to which 
access was hud by steep stairs from Leith Walk; and as in the 
former case, the portion thus taken off was divided and fitted 
up as shops and warehouses, and let as places of business, 
being on a level with the street. In this very circumscribed 
house, and to a very scanty audience, good Mr. James A. Hal- 
dane labored to his death; few converts were made ; death re- 
moved his early and attached friends, and his flock dwindled 
away yearly, not because of any failure in his power as a 
preacher, or any diminution of his faithfulness as a pastor, 
but from the frequent changes of his opinions, especially 
in church order and practice. At one time he inculcated 
the duty of the members’ saluting one another with a holy 
kiss when they met in the sanctuary. Zs was not approved 
by some, who in consequence withdrew. At another he varied 
the practice of praying and exhorting by the lay brethren, 
by calling on one or others so to engage, and this also rendered 
others dissatisfied who were not called on. Then he changed 
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again, and left the whole brotherhood to pray or exhort as the 
spirit might give them utterance, and this, while it drove away 
some, brought others, who labored under the cacoethes loquendi, 
but who were by no means qualified to benefit any ; and these 
again distasted a few who left on their account. Then he 
changed again and took the entire services upon himself as 
he had done at the beginning of his pastoral labors, and this 
scattered the band of volunteer exhorters.* 

In his latter years it was painful to see the good old saint, 
who had for so many years been listened to by eager crowds 
in every portion of the country through which he itinerated,— 
and who, in that very house had preached for years to anxious 
thousands, ministering, with his habitual fervency, to a little 
band, which would scarcely have filled a small conference 
room. 

The disruption thus begun in Edinburgh spread through all 
the churches, and placed many of them in a very painful posi- 
tion. The property of all the Tabernacles except that built by 
Mr. Aikman, for his own people, belonged to Mr: Robert 
Haldane; and as in nearly every case the churches which met 
in them resolved to abide by the order on whose platform 
they had been formed, the alternative was left them, either 
to buy the building or rent it, and failing ability to do either, 
to leave it. To many this was almost extinction,—for though 
the congregations were large, (the sittings being, according 
to the original design, free, except in the Circus at Glasgow), 





* There were twelve of these men who, unwilling that their candles should be 
hid under a bushel, formed themselves into a novel society which they named 
“the Zeletic,” and as all were gifted alike, they resolved that each should be pre- 
siding Elder in rotation, and they rented the Calton convening room as their con- 
venticle. One of them, Mr. Robert Cockburn, had a most singular voice, it 
sounded as if he spoke from the bottom of a hogshead. On the night of his presi- 
dency, his wife, who was anxious to hear how he would acquit himself, went with 
a neighbor to the room, but as they were all the congregation, Mr. Cockburn saw 
them and abdicated the chair, which a brother moved into. 

When Mrs. Cockburn and her friend retired, she said with great simplicity, 
“Mr. Cushnie, did you notice there were twelve of tnem; do you know I conld 


not help thinking of the apostles, and may be one of them, too, is a devil—and 
what if it be Rob?” 
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the churches were small, for the Scottish mind is so strongly 
predisposed to Presbyterianism, that nothing save the strong- 
est conviction of duty will lead it to adopt another “ ism.” 
While, therefore, crowds flocked to hear the Gospel preach- 
ed in its fullness and freeness, but few were prepared to en- 
ter into a connection, which, from the days of Cromwell, had 
been classed among those that were enemies to the faith pro- 
fessed by the true kirk within the realm of Scotland; hence, 
though to this day these churches have always good congrega- 
tions, the membership continues to be limited in number. 

To add to their perplexity, they were required to decide 
within a specified time whether they were to purchase or 
leave the houses ‘in which they had worshiped. In consequence 
of this peremptory mandate, a few entered into terms for pur- 
chasing the cherished meeting house, and friends became 
bound for the payment; the others had to quit, and the prop- 
erties were sold as purchasers could be found. That at Dum- 
fries was afterwards used as a theater. At the same time the 
Theological Seminaries were broken up and the progress of 
the movement, which had prospered so amazingly, was effec- 
tually paralyzed. 

From this time, (1808), Mr. Robert Haldane had no further 
connection with the Congregational churches, beyond what we 
have just stated, viz: the realizing, as far as possible, the 
money he had expended in the erection of Tabernacles. He 
had been stung to the quick by what he, doubtless, con- 
sidered the ingratitude of those whom he had so liberally as- 
sisted, in their refusing to change their opinions when he 
changed his; and thenceforward, Scotland, in great measure, 
ceased to engage his regards. 

It is evident that the other friends of the movement had 
manifested, from the first, an apparent want of prudence and 
foresight, in not providing for the healthy and permanent sup- 
port of the churches which sprang into existence so rapidly. 
Yet there were active business men amongst them, and the 
neglect can be accounted for only on the ground that, as Mr. 
Robert Haldane had avowedly consecrated to the evangeliza- 
tion of Scotland that portion of his means, which he had 
not been permitted to employ in India to the evangelization of 
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Scotland, it would have been unseemly to interfere with his 
way of disbursing it. But even supposing that they were 
influenced by this consideration they certainly allowed the 
excitement of success to lead them too far. The precariousness 
of the fund from which supplies were drawn never seems to 
have occurred to them; it had not failed them in times past, 
and, therefore, they seem to have concluded that it would not 
fail in the future, or at least not till their cause, from its consol- 
idation, might be able to sustain itself. 

This unwillingness or delicacy in intruding on that department 
of the party’s machinery which Mr. Robert Haldane had as- 
sumed as his own, this unwise dependence upon him, and this 
intoxication of success, all operated to mislead, and urged them 
to press forward to the occupation of fresh fields, without due 
calculation how the enterprises in prospect and those already in 
existence were to be sustained, in the event of Mr. Haldane’s 
death, or of his ceasing to exercise his wonted liberality. His 
energy, in short, diffused itself through them, and gave that 
onward impulse which characterized the general operations of 
the body; the consequence was, an unhealthy expansion, 
which, when his aid was suddenly and altogether withdrawn, 
suffered an immediate collapse. 

“In estimating,” says Dr. L. Alexander, “the cause which 
furthered the growth of Congregationalism in Scotland at the 
first, beyond what the intrinsic energies of the system, left to 
their own operation, would, in all probability, have effected, some- 
thing must be assigned to the excitement of the public mind 
at the time, something also to the novelty of the plans adopted 
by the founders ofthe system, and not a little to the sympathy 
which was felt for men of high character and talents, who were 
made the objects of ecclesiastical censure and personal obloquy, 
simply in consequence of their zeal for the spiritual welfare of 
their countrymen. The chief of those extrinsic causes of pros- 
perity, however, was, beyond all question, the liberal pecuniary 
aid afforded to the party by Mr. Robert Haldane. The estab- 
lishment of a new religious sect, in such a country as this, is, 
always, of necessity, connected with heavy expenses, or a cer- 
tain weight of pecuniary obligations. Places of worship must 
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be built, and funds for carrying on the cause must be pro- 
vided, and when the adherents of the new party are neither 
numerous nor wealthy, the impediments thus thrown in the 
way of their progress are often insurmountable. From all such 
difficulties the first propagators of Congregationalism in Scot- 
land were in a great measure exempted, by the liberality with 
which Mr. Haldane employed his great wealth in advancing 
the interests of the cause. By the support of itinerant preach- 
ers, by money advanced to erect chapels, and by the aid ren- 
dered to churches that were unable of themselves adequately 
to support their pastors, Mr. Haldane contributed very mate- 
rially to give Congregationalism a prosperous footing in Scot- 
land. The influence, however, thus exerted, was rather from 
without than from within; it was a system rather of forcing 
than of natural growth; and the consequence was a show of 
flower and fruit much greater than the plant, when left to it- 
self and to ordinary influences, could sustain. 

Having adopted anti-paedobaptist views, and become an 
advocate of several innovations upon the previously accus- 
tomed usages of the Congregationalists, Mr. Haldane lent all 
the weight of his great talents and influence to propagate his 
own peculiar sentiments. He felt it his duty to withdraw from 
those churches that persisted in their former opinions and 
practices, the pecuniary aid which, to many of them, he had 
hitherto been in the habit of affording ; and he even went so 
far as in some cases to call up the money he had advanced upon 
the erection of the places of worship, in which they assembled. 
It is but fair to Mr. Haldane’s memory, however, to say, 
that he appears to have acted in this matter upon the princi- 
ple, that he was not at liberty to be aiding in any degree to the 
propagation of what he deemed error, however unimportant 
that error might be. 

We must be allowed, also, to say, that however painful were 
the immediate consequences of this step to many of the Con- 
gregational churches of Scotland, Mr. Haldane’s withdrawal 
was about the best thing that could have happened to the de- 
nomination at large, as, by closing up an artificial source of 
strength, it threw the churches upon their internal resources, 
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and taught them to look for success more steadfastly and ex- 
clusively to the soundness of their principles, the activity of 
their efforts, the purity of their character, and the blessing of 
their Divine head.”* 

For some years the churches, which had been so hardly 
dealt with, struggled hard for existence; and their pastors, in 
some instances, had to resort to secular employments in order 
to eke out a subsistence for themselves and families. The 
larger churches had comparatively no difficulty; they were 
from the beginning self-sustaining, and such of them as occu- 
pied Mr. Haldane’s Tabernacles had paid pew rents as a duty, 
which went to the pastor, and if a surplus remained over his 
stipulated stipend, it went to aid in home missionary efforts ; 
but there was no organization of the body generally, for mu- 
tual comfort and support; collections, it is true, were, from 
time to time, made, to assist the more necessitous churches; 
those who had the command of means contributed freely to help 
others; still, there was no recognized affiliation, though the 
want of such a bond was often deplored, and it was not till 
1812 that the idea of forming a union of the churches was 
thought of, so that the strong might help the weak, by form- 
ing together one society. 

The plan of such a union was first drawn up by Mr. Tait, a 
Deacon in the Musselburgh church, submitted to a council of 
ministers and lay brethren, approved of by them, submitted 
to all the churches, was finally adopted, and, in June, 1813, 
the first meeting of “ The Congregational Union of Scotland” 
was held. 

Of the good that has resulted from its formation, Dr. Alex- 
ander says: “ In so far as prosperity may be held to be a proof 
of the Divine approval, this society must be regarded as one 
on which the Lord has graciously smiled. As year after year 
has added to its responsibilities, its resources have wonderfully 
expanded, not part passu with the demands made upon them ; . 
yet in such measure as to leave its operations unencumbered, 
whilst no urgent claim has been left unsatisfied. Looking back 








* Life of Rev. J. Watson, p. 96-101, 
VOL, XIX. 21 
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upon the small beginnings of the society, considering the diffi- 
culties which in the first instance impeded its progress, and 
taking into view the limited extent, influence and wealth of 
the churches by which it is sustained, what can we say when 
we see it such as it is in the present day, with an income of 
nearly £2,000 ($10,000) per annum, and operations extend- 
ing over the greater part of Scotland, but that “this is the 
Lords doing, and it is wondrous in our eyes.”* 

But the introduction of Congregationalism was a small 
good, compared with the salutary influence which the whole 
movement, in which it originated, exerted, not only on the 
entire public mind, but on the pulpit ministrations generally 
throughout the kingdom. 

The Rev. Dr. Russel of Dundee, (one of Mr. Haldane’s 
students, and author of a valuable work on the covenants), 
bears testimony on this point. ‘By means of the movement 
which took place at this period,” he says, “there was awak- 
ened a spirit of greater zeal in serious religious bodies. A 
more pointed manner of preaching was adopted by many. 
There came to be more discrimination of character. The 
empty flourish of the instrument gave place to the well defined 
tones and melodies which awaken all the sympathies of the 
soul. The unfettered fulness of the gospel was more fully pro- 
claimed, while its practical influence was more distinctly un- 
folded. In course of time, there appeared an increased and 
increasing number of Evangelical ministers, and a beneficial 
influence was formed to operate upon other denominations.”+ 

In short, the Evangelical element went on increasing in 
“the kirk” until, in asserting the liberty of prophesying and 
denying the right of the state to interfere in its affairs, it came 
into collision with the laws of the land, and finally issued in 
the disruption of the establishment and the formation of the 
Free Church of Scotland. The bold plan of the Free Church 
_ embraced the whole country; for it claimed to be, de facto 
the national church, so that every district, every parish came 
under its provisions; and this called forth and exhibited in a 





* Life of Rev. J. Watson, p. 107. + Memoir, p. 318. 
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striking light that predilection for Presbyterianism, to which we 
have alluded, as forming a strong feature in the Scottish mind. 

When Mr. James A. Haldane and his brother evangelists 
began their itinerancies, they were almost the only preachers 
of the gospel in the many districts they visited, especially in 
the Highlands and Islands, and crowds attended them § in every 
place; their friends, too, were almost the only supporters of 
Sunday schools and distributors of tracts, as they stood alone 
in sustaining village missions. 

But since the organization of the Free Church, Scotland 
has been placed under a new spiritual agency; missionaries 
are found in every village and highland glen, and in every 
locality they have their schools and Jay agency. “There are 
now spread over the length and breadth of Scotland,” says a 
Congregational minister, writing in 1849, “perhaps a thousand 
preachers of the gospel more than when our Evangelists went 
forth, and under no small obloquy, misrepresentation, and 
opposition, broke up the fallow ground. Such is the change 
now, that some of our itinerants and country pastors can get 
a good congregation in their preaching excursions only by 
obtaining permission to occupy a Free church pulpit.” * 

When Mr. Robert Haldane broke off all connection with 
the Congregationalists in 1808, he was too active a man to re- 
main idle; having sold, and so far realized the proceeds of 
his church property, he purchased the estate of Auchingray, 
and set about extensive improvements on it; his leisure he 
devoted to study, the result of which was his “Evidences and 
Authority of Divine Revelation.” There was a small Baptist 
church in his neighborhood with which he communed, and at 
times took a part in its service by expounding some passage of 
Scripture; thus he continued engaged until the peace of 
1815 opened up the continent. 

Soon after, he went thither and took up his residence in 
Geneva; there he drew together a number of students of 
Divinity, formed them into a class, and delivered to them as 
lectures his exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. 





* Memoir, p. 319, 
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Here he was the right man in the right place,—he pro- 
pounded his views ex cathedra,—his hearers were intelligent, 
they were exposed to the influence of erroneous teaching else- 
where, and he set himself with his wonted energy and decis- 
ion to counteract this, and to impress upon them the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel. In this praiseworthy disin- 
terested effort, his labors were signally blessed; he stemmed 
the current of false theology, which had been flowing in that 
city of ancient orthodoxy, by imparting clear views of the 
truth to his students, several of whom embraced it, in the 
love of it, and became instruments in the hands of God in 
bringing about a revival of true doctrine and the resuscitation 
of vital godliness in the hearts of very many. “ Zhe hand of 
the Lord was with them, and much people were turned to the 
Lord.” 

Having been honored to do this good work, he returned to 
Edinburgh and employed himself in literary labor, until what 
was called “the Apocrypha controversy,” arose. Into this 
he entered with a zeal and fervency peculiar to himself. He 
had a coadjutor in this in the Rev. Dr. Andrew Thompson, a 
man of great powers, but of an acrimonious spirit ; and they con- 
ducted the controversy with a bitterness which certainly did not 
hasten the abandonment of the course on which the Earl Street 
Committee had unfortunately entered. The result, however, 
eventually was, that the circulation of the Apocrypha was 
abandoned, and the Committee acting for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society adopted the resolution, that none but 
bound copies of the Scriptures should be issued from the re- 
positories. Theaceforward Mr. Robert Haldane was little 
heard of in public, though his time was still busily em- 
ployed in revising his works and making his last corrections. 
These are all able, but all evince that dogmatism in stating 
his own views, and that impatience, to give it no harsher 
name, with which he discussed and condemned what he con- 
sidered the erroneous views of others. 

The evening of his days was clouded by an event which, to 
a man of his proud spirit, must have been peculiarly distress- 
ing, though no notice is taken of it-in these memoirs, namely, 


the absconding of the husband of his only child, Farquhar 
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Gordon, Esq., and that, under circumstances of peculiar base- 
ness, Mr. Gordon was a writer to the Signet, and from the early 
connection of his own father with the movement, soon came 
into an excellent business, which was greatly extended when 
he married the daughter and heiress of Mr. Robert Haldane. 
For many years he moved in the first circles of society, and as 
he continued in membership with the Congregational Church, 
under the Rev. John Aikman, he was looked up to, and 
greatly trusted by all in fellowship with it. He appeared in 
every respect a wealthy, thriving man,—had a splendid house, 
a showy equipage, and his liberality kept pace with his seem- 
ing prosperity. When, however, apparently in the possession 
of ample means, and enjoying the confidence of all parties, 
he suddenly disappeared from Edinburgh—and whither he 
had fled no one knew—the cause of his flight was only ascer- 
tained when his affairs came to be examined, for he was found 
a defaulter to the extent of sixty thousand pounds, or three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

What rendered his conduct singularly disgraceful was the 
fact that a large proportion of his defalcations were the sa- 
vings of elderly persons, mostly Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists, who lodged them in his hands for investment, but which 
he had appropriated to his own use, paying them the interest, 
until his affairs became hopelessly involved. 

It appeared, afterwards, that he had gone to the south of 
France, and settled in Bourdeaux,—and there his hypocrisy 
was still in exercise,—for, many years afterwards, a para- 
graph appeared in the papers, that “the English residents in 
that city now worshiped in a neat chapel, which had been 
built and presented to them by a Scotch gentleman, Farquhar 
Gordon, Esq., who had long been an inhabitant, and sympa- 
thized with his countrymen in the privations to which they 
had long been subjected.” 

No severer trial could befall Mr. Robert Haldane, and it 
certainly, in some measure, brought his gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. His grandchildren, however, grew up to be a 
solace to him, and those of them who still survive are worthy 
of their relationship to him. 
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He died December 12th, 1842, after a short illness, aged 
seventy-eight years, and was buried in Glasgow Cathedral. 
His brother, Mr. James Alexander Haldane, survived him 
nine years, dying February 5th, 1851, aged eighty-three. He 
continued, as we have said, to the close of his long life, as 
actively engaged as ever. If his church diminished to a 
handfull, there was no diminution of his zeal and fervency. 
He was ever ready to coéperate in every good work, and few 
men went down to the grave more highly honored or more 
sincerely lamented. 

It is a beautiful trait in both, that their affectionate inter- 
course never seems to have been for an instant disturbed, but 
a genuine love bound them together while life lasted. They 
were, in truth, remarkable men, and deserve to be held in 
lasting remembrance. 

The estimation in which the public held them, respectively, 
was shown in their funerals. Mr. Robert Haldane died and 
was buried without any expression of sorrow being called 
forth, though few have passed away from earth leaving such a 
record as he left, of princely liberality in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and of labors and contributions for the upholding and 
confirming the faith of God’s people. But his unfortunate 
hauteur separated him from the sympathies of his fellow men. 

But when Mr. James Alexander Haldane was borne to the 
grave, his was in every respect a public funeral. It was felt 
that one of the worthiest of the inhabitants was being carried 
to his last resting place,—and thousands voluntarily joined the 
procession to testify their veneration. 

An Edinburgh paper thus speaks of it: “Although in- 
tended to be strictly private, his funeral drew together a large 
concourse of the citizens of Edinburgh, anxious to do homage 
to his public character and private worth. No man was less 
disposed to court the applause of men, or indulge the sem- 
blance of ostentation ; but the respect shown to his memory 
by the ministers and members of ditferent religious communi- 
ties in this city, is a noble demonstration of Christian sympa- 
thy with all that is exemplary in a long and consistent career 
of Christian devotedness.” So strong was the hold which his 
life and labors had taken on the public mind. 
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Articte II.—THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE 
CHURCH TOWARD CRITICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
INQUIRY. 


The Limits of Religious Thought Examined. In eight Lec- 
tures, delivered before the University of Oxford, in the 
year 1858, on the Bampton Foundation. By Henry Lonevur- 
vitLE Manset, B.D., &c., &c. First American, from the 
third London edition. With the Notes translated. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1859. pp. 364. 


Recent Inquiries in Theology, by eminent English Church 
men; being “Essays anp Reviews.” Reprinted from the 
second London edition. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Rev. Frepertck H. Hepner, D.D. Boston: Walker, Wise 
and Company. 1860. pp. 480. 


Were Christianity not true, divine and absolute, it would 
have perished, ere now, at the hands of its very friends. By 
damaging assumptions and suicidal concessions, the partisans 
of the Church have repeatedly jeopardized her interests, dis- 
torted her theology, and heaped upon her obloquy and 
shame. 

Time was, when theologians assumed for their interpre- 
tation of the Bible an absolute infallibility on all points of 
science, chronology, history, and metaphysics. Then men 
believed, on scriptural authority, that the world was fixed; 
that it was the center of the universe, around which sun, 
moon, and stars revolved, set in the solid firmament of heaven. 
To doubt this was heresy. Galileo was thrown into a dun- 
geon, and compelled formally to recant his propositions. 
Astronomy was branded Antichrist. Still the planet went 
spinning and whirling along its orbit; and Pope, Bible, 
and Astronomer went spinning and whirling with it; and 
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Christianity did not fall—but no thanks to the Pope’s anathe- 
mas, nor to the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration. 

About the same time a furious controversy arose among 
philologists concerning the purity of the sacred text. Assum- 
ing that the very letter of the Bible was the immediate, per- 
sonal work of the Holy Spirit, and presuming that the Holy 
Spirit would be incapable of sanctioning grammatical blun- 
ders and idiomatic expressions, Christian scholars claimed 
that the New Testament afforded the most finished specimens 
of pure Athenian Greek. So with regard to the Old Test- 
ament, it was held that every vowel-point and accent of the 
Hebrew text was authentic and exact. These opinions were 
by some regarded as essential points of orthodoxy: on these 
mere questions of grammar was staked the authority of the 
Christian faith. But at last the Purists were constrained to 
yield, and to admit that the Greek of the New Testament was 
but a miserable dialect, as unlike the language of Thucydides 
and Xenophon as our low-life vernacular differs from the 
elegant English of Prescott or Macaulay. Corruptiens were 
also discovered in the text of the Old Testament ; and various 
indications made it evident that the elaboration of Hebrew 
manuscripts had never formed part of the office of the Holy 
Spirit. Still Christianity was not overthrown, although its 
zealous champions were discomfited and driven back from 
their unwarranted assumptions. 

Again, more recently, Sir William Herschel, penetrating 
the awful depths of space, declared the existence of stars at 
such a distance from our system that their light, traveling at 
the rate of twelve millions of miles a minute, would require 
tens and hundreds of thousands of years to reach the earth— 
a fact slightly militating against the chronology of the Old 
Testament, according to which, in its then received interpre- 
tation, the universe had not existed six thousand years. Then 
Geology began to urge its wonderful discoveries, proving that 
the earth must have existed unknown ages—that animals 
and plants had lived and died through immeasurable cycles of 
time—facts so plainly contradictory to the received interpre- 
tation of Genesis, that many, even of the most sanguine and 
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liberal Christian scholars, trembled for the safety of their 
faith. 

We are all familiar with the controversy to which these 
developments gave rise. The noise of the battle has not yet 
ceased. Looking ./er the field we see the partisans of the 
Old Interpretation occupying the same ground, and employ- 
ing the same tactics, that cost them the victory in every pre- 
vious battle. Again we see them dislodged from their as- 
sumed positions, as to what the Bible is, and what it teaches, 
and Infidelity triumphing over their discomfiture, and wait- 
ing to see the whole system of Christianity abandoned. 
Surely, that Christianity exists and flourishes to-day, is due 
to its own intrinsic truth and excellence, rather than to the 
needless, ill-devised, and oftentimes dishonorable expedients 
resorted to by its anxious supporters. ; 

Be it understood, we allude here to those extreme posi- 
tions to which one-sided theologians and scientific men have 
at various times repelled each other. We do not ignore that 
large body of Christian students of Nature and the Word of 
God, who recognize the mutual services of Science and Chris- 
tianity. But here are, on the one hand, dabblers in Science, 
whose motives seem grossly infidel,—and, on the other hand, 
Christian men, whose motives may be very excellent, but 
whose methods are discreditable and damaging to the very 
cause which they profess to support. These are they who 
raise the dust and noise of conflict, who call themselves the 
Champions of Science, the Defenders of the Faith, who cre- 
ate between Science and Christianity a fictitious antagonism, 
who profess to represent the one side or the other in their 
controversial tactics, and who would link with their own fate 
that of the cause whose colors they assume. Thank God !— 
both Science and Christianity pursue their ways independent 
of these machinations of their partisans. The Pope puts 
Galileo in a dungeon, but the world moves on. The Astron- 
omer demonstrates that the world moves, but Christianity 
endures. 

When we consider, however, the mischief that this spirit of 
antagonism and partisanship has done the cause of truth; 
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when we consider the discredit that it has brought upon both 
Science and Christianity—making the one seem infidel and 
the other bigoted and irrational—the question naturally 
arises; Is all this unavoidable and necessary /—may we not 
profit by these lessons of the past, and avoid their evils in 
the future? We know that many speak of ‘the progress of 
truth, as if it were always by oscillations to extremes—as if, 
like a shuttle, it advanced by being hurled from side to side 
by violent opposing forces. But is this true? Is there no 
such thing as dispassionate, steadily-advancing investigation ? 
Is it not true that on either extreme we find but half-truths, 
prejudices and extravagances, while the normal progress of 
Science and of Theology is due to the influence of wisely- 
balanced minds, who in a child-like spirit of inquiry have 
entered the vestibule of these grand departments of knowl- 
edge. To such minds there seems to be no ground for conflict 
between Science and the Word of God. The two are seen in 
their relation of mutual service—each sustaining and en- 
forcing the other. “The works of God explained by a genu- 
ine science, and his word expounded by a just interpretation, 
not only cannot be at issue, but each, when rightly understood, 
must both harmonize with the other, and exhibit it to human 
view in a light more glorious and worthier its divine origin.”* 

If this plain, self-evident principle could be kept before the 
mind, there would be no distrust and fear of scientific inquiry 
on the part of the Church; it would rather be stimulated and 
encouraged. With provocation, retaliation would also cease. 
The spirit of controversy would die out. Science and the 
Bible would unite their agency to secure the welfare and 
high culture of mankind ; while their magnificent harmonies 
would reveal, in new splendor, the power, and wisdom, and 
goodness of Jehovah. 

It is from this stand-point that we would look upon the 
subject—in this calm, confident spirit, we would discuss it ; 
and we trust that the influence of such discussion, at the 





* “Science a Witness for the Bible,” by Rev. W. N. Pexpieron, D. D. 
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present juncture, may go far to counteract evil, and to sub- 
serve the interests of truth. 
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The prophecy of the Cromarty philosopher is being fulfilled. 
The battle of the Evidences is being fought on the field of 
Physical Science. The same old questions are at issue. The 
same tactics are employed. Is the Bible infallible on all 
points of science, history, and metaphysics? If it is not, 
then Christianity must fall—is the illogical inference of In- 
fidelity, as well as that of narrow-minded Faith; and, trem- 
bling for his creed, the timid theologian shoulders the burden 
of proof thus palmed upon him, as if Christianity were staked 
on the result! But let us look for a moment at the true 
position and strength of the Church, and see if the loss of all 
things be involved in the answer to that inquiry. 

The great fact on which the authority of Christianity is 
grounded, is the excellence of its morality, its consonance 
with right reason and feeling, and the perfect adaptation of 
its supernatural provisions and truths to man’s spiritual wants. 
This is unquestionably true to the great mass of Christian 
believers, and, we think, also, to the majority of Christian 
scholars. Few men have time, patience, or ability to go 
through with the interminable amount of evidence from ex- 
ternal sources. In fact, few men ever penetrate deeply into 
more than one or two of the many departments of external evi- 
dence. A general survey suffices for the majority. The authen- 
ticity of the greater part of the canonical writings is proven, 
together with the general historic verity of their contents ; 
and, taking other things for granted, and leaving moot-points 
alone, the mind accepts the external evidences of Christianity 
as, on the whole, confirmatory of its faith. But meanwhile 
the mind is not held in suspense—Christianity is not on pro- 
bation. Its authority is already grounded on its self-evidenced 
truth and excellence. The utmost that external argument 
can do, is to confirm a faith already established upon rational 
ground, or to modify unessential opinions and prejudices. 

The.principal objections brought against Christianity in the 
last century, were from the provinces of the Speculative and 
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Moral Reason. The traditional views of the Church under- 
went some modifications in consequence, but the controversy 
was, upon the whole, a triumph for Christianity. From that 
day, in the minds of the leaders of thought, the practical 
doctrines of Christianity have stood on the firm basis of ra- 
tional belief. The Speculative and Moral Reason alike bear 
witness to their truth. Even Infidelity avows the faultlessness 
of their morality. Tom Paine, with all his objections to the 
external evidences of Christianity, confessed that the Bible 
contained the purest system of morals the world had ever seen. 

Now, it is to be understood that the Church, in entering 
the arena to discuss the question of external evidences, does 
not abandon these internal proofs of the truth and authority 
of her faith. Nor is the character of the questions at issue 
such that discussion of them would be likely to disturb in the 
least the foundations of the Christian faith. Our opinions on 
many subjects may undergo alteration. There are many 
purely scientific questions which have always been considered 
as settled on biblical authority, and which, as settled points, 
have formed a part of the popular belief. Such are the sta- 
bility of the earth, its age, the duration and method of the 
creation, the unity of races, the origin of species, the univer- 
sality of the deluge, the origin of languages, and many others. 
And we might add a multitude of inferences that have been 
drawn by curious minds, from statements of the sacred rec- 
ords, and which have at various times been current in the 
popular mind: such as that women have one rib more than 
men, that serpents originally went on legs, that there was no 
death before sin, and no rainbow before the flood. Turning 
to the department of biblical criticism, we find there many 
things taken for granted by the popular mind, without ap- 
propriate evidence: namely, the perfect correctness of our 
translation of the Scriptures, the perfect integrity and au- 
thenticity of all the canonical books, and the infallibility of 
our constructive interpretation on all points of physics, his- 
tory, and philosophy. 

Now, all these questions, and all others like them, are, 
from their very nature, legitimate objects of inquiry for any 
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mind that may be interested in them. Nor does doubt con- 
cerning them, or a belief different from the traditionary and 
common, involve infidelity, or even heresy. Many of them 
have already been settled on scientific grounds—some in ac- 
cordance with, others against, the popular belief. Many are 
still moot-points, and must remain such, perhaps forever. 
But the discussion of no one of these questions, in a proper 
spirit, can militate against the true interests of Christianity, 
or touch its moral foundations. The utmost that such dis- 
cussion can do, is to correct erroneous impressions in science 
and biblical criticism: and is not this as much for our interest 
as for that of the Infidel—and more? The same scholarship 
that proves the interpolation in 1 John v, 7-8, confirms the 
integrity of other parts of the Epistle. The same scholarship 
that questions the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
establishes the authenticity of the Epistles of St. Paul. Wher- 
ever biblical criticism makes an exception, it proves a rule. 
It certainly is not destroying the sacred records to strike out 
from their pages all that really does not pertain to them. It 
is not weakening their authority to substitute a true interpre- 
tation for a false one. It is not undermining the foundations 
of Christianity to clear away the rubbish that priestcraft and 
schoolcraft have heaped about them. And it is no loss to the 
Church to be driven back from untenable and worthless as- 
sumptions. 

We welcome, therefore, such discussion, confident that “the 
Word of the Lord endureth forever,” and that all that is true 
and good in our religion will remain and be confirmed thereby. 
Meanwhile, Christianity stands as it has ever stood and will 
stand throughout the battle of the Evidences, on the found- 
ation of its moral truths and adaptations. Its instructions, 
appeals, encouragements, and warnings lose none of their 
authority and power. We still can press them on the con- 
science of the Infidel, and by no logic or sophistry can he 
avoid them. It is idle, therefore, for Christians to fear, and 
for Infidels to claim, that if some of our traditionary views on 
external subjects connected with Christianity are modified or 
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exploded, its practical doctrines lose anything of their efficacy 
or character. 


Here we would beg to call attention to one or two points 
in Mr. Mansel’s “ Limits of Religious Thought,” which have 
a direct and important bearing on the subject of this Article. 
This volume has been so long before the public, and has been 
so ably reviewed by Dr. Young,* that we shall attempt no 
formal criticism. Our object is simply to expose the relation 
of the general design and contents of the work to that con- 
troversy with infidel science which now occupies the Church. 

Mr. Mansel seems to have been perfectly aware of the exi- 
gencies of the times, and of the sort of labor demanded of 
the friends of truth. He says: “The crying evil of the pres- 


_ent day, in religious controversy, is the neglect or contempt of 


the external evidences of Christianity: the first step towards 
the establishment of a sound religious philosophy must con- 
sist in the restoration of those evidences to their true place in 
the Theological system.”+ And yet, instead of devoting his 
splendid powers and scholarship to this work of restoration, 
he has employed them in an attempt to demonstrate the ille- 
gitimacy and impossibility of all internal evidence. The van- 
tage-ground won in the battles of the past he heedlessly sur- 
renders; and the most authoritative and unanswerable argu- 
ments for the truth of Christianity he blindly offers as a holo- 
caust on the altar of a false philosophy. 

The main position of the Bampton Lectures is, as the au- 
thor states in his preface to the third edition, “that the hu- 
man mind inevitably and by virtue of its essential constitu- 
tion, finds itself involved in self-contradictions whenever it 
ventures on certain courses of speculation.”{ This proposi- 
tion Mr. Mansel argues in the second and third lectures, 
by taking the three ideas of the Absolute, the Infinite, and 
the First Cause, and involving himself in all manner of curi- 
ous contradictions concerning them, which he attributes to 





* The Province of Reason. 
+ Limits of Religious Thought, American edition, p. 207. ¢ Ibid, p. xii. 
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no absurdity in his premises, nor to any want of logic in his 
reasoning, but to the nature of the human mind as God made 
it. This done, we are informed that there are limits to hu- 
man thought, that “the provinces of Reason and Faith are 
not coéxtensive ;—that it is a duty enjoined by Reason itself, 
to believe in that which we are unable to comprehend.”* The 
lecturer then proceeds to discuss the leading doctrines of the 
Christian Faith—the Existence of God, the Trinity, the 
Union of two Natures in the Person of Christ, Divine Provi- 
dence, Miracles, and so forth—the argument in each case 
being to show that the doctrine is beyond the comprehension 
of man’s Speculative Reason, and must, therefore, be believed 
without question. In the seventh lecture the same course of 
reasoning is applied to those doctrines which are sometimes 
regarded as repugnant to the Moral Reason—the Atonement, 
Predestination and Free Will, Eternal Punishment, Original 
Sin, and so forth. The idea that pervades the whole of this 
discussion, is, that “the legitimate object of a rational criti- 
cism of revealed religion, is not to be found in the contents of 
that religion, but in its evidences.”+ No positive and reliable 
argument can be drawn from the morality of the Christian 
faith. The external evidences of Christianity are the only 
legitimate foundation for a rational belief. Thus driven from 
the stronghold of our faith, we are turned out naked and 
helpless into an almost illimitable field of inquiry. Mr. 
Mansel devotes a page or more of his eighth lecture to an 
enumeration, by no means exhaustive, of the various questions 
which must be met and settled betore we can arrive at an 
intelligent faith in Christianity—an enumeration at which 
the broadest scholarship must stand aghast. Finally, having 
brought us into these embarrassments, our author insists on 
the impossibility of eclecticism in Christianity. We must prove 
everything or accept nothing. To reject “one jot or one tittle 
of the whole doctrine of Christianity”—and, judging from 
the tenor of the volume, the “doctrine of Christianity ” 
means, here, the traditionary faith of the Anglican Church— 





* Limits of Religious Thought, p. 110. + Ibid., pp. 204, 205. 
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is nothing short of an assertion “that Jesus of Nazareth was 
an impostor, or an enthusiast, or a mythical figment, and his 
disciples crafty and designing, or well-meaning, but deluded 
men.”* Such is an outline of the work before us, so far as it 
pertains to our general subject. 

With regard to the general design of the Bampton Lectures 
and their bearing upon the relative attitudes of the Church 
and Infidelity, they seem to us, from our New England stand- 
point, to be a long way behind the times. Had this book ap- 
peared when Bolingbroke and Hume and Gibbon were leaders 
of the literary world, it might have been regarded as an auda- 
cious effort to beg the questions in dispute. Then objections of 
the speculative and moral reason to the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith were rife; and ¢f Mr. Mansel could have proved that 
such objections were illegitimate, it would have been a very 
happy blow at the high-handed infidelity of the age. Even in 
that day, however, it is probable that Mr. Mansel’s book 
would have been hailed as a virtual surrender of the faith for 
which he contends—a surrender because of its preposterous 
assumptions. Indeed, there is a singular coincidence between 
our author’s depreciation of Reason and the sardonic language 
of Hume at the close of his Essay on Miracles :— 


“So that, upon the whole, we may conclude, that the Christian Religion not 
only was at first attended with miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed 
by any reasonable person without one. Mere reason is insufficient to convince 
us of its veracity: And whoever is moved by Faith to assent to it, is conscious 
of a continued miracle in his own person, which subverts all the principles of his 
understanding, and gives him a determination to believe what is most contrary to 
custom and experience.” 


The object of the lecturer is to show that the objections raised 
by Reason against the Christian faith are illegitimate and un- 
philosophical. The method of his argument is, as we have 
seen in the outline, to show that the various doctrines of re- 
vealed religion are above the comprehension of Reason, and 
this point is established by proving them to be self-contradict- 
ory and utterly unintelligible! That is, starting from indis- 
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putable premises—which Reason must acknowledge as such— 
and reasoning with severest logic, if we become involved in 
contradictions and absurdities concerning any doctrine, the 
Existence of God, for example, we are not to discard that doc- 
trine as unreasonable; we are to accept it by Faith; and 
these speculative difficulties are to be considered as a part of our 
probation. God has permitted them “ to exist as the trial and 
the discipline of sharp and subtle intellects, as he has permitted 
moral temptations to form the trial and the discipline of strong 
and eager passions ;”* and in the same spirit our author might 
have added, as he has created fossils in the rocks in order to mock 
the honest inquirer after truth ! 

But, if the objections urged by Reason against the Christian 
faith be illegitimate and vain, surely the arguments which 
Reason offers in its favor are also illegitimate and vain. The 
morality of the Bible is no longer any ground for its authority. 
We can draw no argument from the intrinsic truth and ex- 
cellence of Christianity. Our faith,so far as it has been ground- 
ed on internal evidence, is irrational and unwarrantable. The 
Church must cede the vantage ground won in the past. Tom 
Paine may withdraw his concessions. Good old grandmothers, 
whose faith in Christianity has been reposing on the ground of 
its perfect adaptatiou to their spiritual wants, must rub up 
their spectacles, study Hebrew and Syriac, compare old manu- 
scripts, investigate the Canon and settle all the knotty points 
at issue between Science and Criticism and the Old Interpre- 
tation. In these alone are to be found the legitimate object of 
a rational criticism, the valid ground of a rational belief! 

And this preposterous defense of Christianity is offered after 
the objections of Reason to the content of the Christian faith 
have been fairly met and answered, after the battle has been 
fought out, the province won, and the controversy shifted to a 
new arena! We have heard much lately of the long somno- 
lence of the Church of England, and it is certainly a charitable 
view to take of her condition, as represented in the persons of 
Mr. Mansel and his supporters. Rip Van Winkle has been 
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asleep. He does not know that the world is older by a hundred 
years ; that the wars of the Manhattoes are ended, and that the 
tactics of Peter the Headstrong are obsolete. 

But this is not the worst. In sending forth the Church to 
battle with Science and Criticism for the external evidences of 
her faith, our author not only strips her of all her defensive 
armor, which has rendered her impregnable in days gone by, 
but he evokes against her a host of merciless foes. 

There can be no eclecticism in Christianity. We must prove 
everything or accept nothing. Either the whole Bible or none 
—or as Infidelity eagerly takes up the strain, “ the Bible is one, 
and it is too late now to propose to divide it.”* Thus while 
the Church is rendered helpless, all the jots and tittles of the 
traditionary faith are endued with individual power to over- 
throw her, unless she can compel them every one into her ser- 
vice. Shorn of thy locks, the Philistines be upon thee, Samson ! 

The argument from the external evidences must be minute 
and exhaustive, and, till this be established, Christianity must 
be held in suspense. The ground of our faith being gone, 
since we are unable any longer to plead its intrinsic truth and 
sound morality in its defense, we must lay aside for the present 
our hope and confidence in God, turn away from the delusive 
sources of our spiritual peace and comfort, gird up our loins 
and prepare to toil through a wilderness of dry investigation. 
Nor dare we begin to rear the structure of our faith until the 
whole wilderness has been explored—until every legitimate 
question of evidence is settled. A single error in history, 
chronology, or physical science coming to light in an unsus- 
pected quarter would vitiate the entire argument.+ 

Now, aside from the fact that such exhaustive research is im- 
possible and preposterous, the very nature of the evidence in 
question forbids its being linked together in this way. The ar- 
gument is cumulative, not catenary. The discovery of errors 
in interpretation, or in the manuscripts themselves, is not the 
breaking of a chain, but simply the invalidation of certain spu- 





* Westminster Review, October, 1860. Art. on Neo-Christianity. 
+ The Province of Reason, Section IV, Chap. II. 
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rious notions of the popular belief. And the detecting and 
exposing of such errors is but the confirmation of the truth 
that is left. It is a pertinent fact that some who have devoted 
themselves to minute investigation of the external evidences, 
with the hope of substantiating a powerful argument against the 
Christian faith, have ended in becoming the warmest adherents 
and champions of that system which they designed to over- 
throw. 

But why these idle strictures at the present day? Does not 
Mr. Mansel know that many points, which he thus arbitrarily 
would have settled at once, must, from their nature, remain 
moot-points forever, as they have been in times past; and 
that our faith and piety are not affected by whatever opinions 
we may honestly entertain concerning them? What would 
our author say of Luther, who rejected the epistle of James 
from the Canon ‘—of Coleridge, who rejected the Christopadia 
prefixed to the third gospel and incorporated with the first ?— 
of those who doubt the authenticity of the epistle to the 
Hebrews or the book of Revelation? The fact is, no one can 
look into these questions of biblical criticism without finding 
many points concerning which the mind must be held in sus- 
pense. One man finds difficulty in straitening out the gene- 
alogies; another cannot harmonize the gospels to his satis- 
faction ; another cannot make the words of scripture square 
with modern science. But all this does not militate against 
piety nor faith, nor the true interests of Christianity in any re- 
spect. The great doctrines of the Bible still retain their 
authority and power ; its precepts are still binding on our daily 
lives ; its encouragements are as inspiring, its warnings as por- 
tentous to the soul. Suppose that the conjectures of Mr! 
Horner and M. Boucher de Perthes be true, and that the 
human race, instead of dating its origin with Archbishop 
Usher on Friday, October 28th, B. C. 4004, date back ten 
thousand years or more into the Tertiary period—or suppose 
that Mr. Darwin could substantiate his unscientific theory con- 
cerning the origin of species, and that men were really de- 
veloped originally out of the lower forms of animal life; 
would not the law of Love be just as binding on the soul? 
Suppose the fragmentary origin of the Pentateuch put beyond 
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dispute ; is the Sermon on the Mount thereby invalidated ? 
Suppose ruthless criticism to sweep through the whole of the 
Old Testament, eliminating large portions of its contents, is 
not the character of Christ as lovely ’—are not his words as 
true ?—are not all the essential doctrines of Christianity as 
potent and authoritative as ever? 

We see, then, the impregnability of our position—what we 
could afford to grant without compromising at all the strength 
and dignity of our faith ; and how idle are the fears and appre- 
hension of those who, like Mr. Mansel, think that, in order to 
preserve our faith, Reason must be silenced. 

It is fortunate that we are not shut up to the disagreeable 
alternatives which Mr. Mansel’s book presents. Most readers 
of these Bampton Lectures would prefer to believe either that 
their fundamental principles are unsound or the reasoning itself 
illogical, rather than adopt the preposterous, but inevitable, 
conclusions to which they lead. It is singular that a volume so 
burdened with fallacies, and so fraught with evil to the cause 
which it professes to support, should have emanated from an 
acute and disciplined logician like Mr. Mansel; and it is espe- 
cially remarkable that such a work should be received with 
encomiums by the religious public of England and America. 
The book is a libel on the good sense and sound judgment of 
the Church ; and its practical consequences will be felt in the 
obloquy which such expedients cannot fail to bring upon the 
cause of Christ. 

We have dwelt thus at length on the position of the Bamp- 
ton lecturer because, after all, he is but the representative of a 
large class of Christian scholars, both in England and America. 
Not that others would endeavor to substantiate their position 
by precisely the same arguments, but that they manifest the 
same groundless fears for Christianity, the same want of confi- 
dence in its truth and permanency, and the same desire to de- 
fend it by seeking to limit thought, to forbid inquiry, or to beg 
the questions at issue between the Church and Science. This 
is seen in the tone of our religious press in certain quarters 
towards such books as Darwin’s Origin of Species, or the 
Oxford Essays and Reviews—not in the fact that such books 
are rebuked and condemned, but in the spirit and method of 
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the criticism. It is one thing to criticize a scientific work in a 
scientific way, and another tlting to attempt to put it down by 
branding it heretical, or by setting up against it some all-beg- 
ging theory of Inspiration. The latter course, we regret to 
say, has been pursued by many timorous, narrow-minded 
Christians, and has reflected seriously upon the dignity and 
honor of the Church. The farce of the Pope and Galileo is 
reénacted in this nineteenth century. 


With regard to the doctrine of Inspiration it is pertinent to 
observe that, although we do not hold to anything like that 
view, which the Christian Examiner charges upon the Ortho- 
dox,* and although we do not ground the truth or authority of 
Christianity upon any theory of Inspiration whatever, we do 
still believe the doctrine, nor do we see how any intelligent per- 
son, with a full view of all the facts in the case, can reject it. 
Look, for example, at the Old Testament—that part of the 
Bible which has suffered most at the hands of ignorant criti- 
cism—and compare the spirit that pervades it with that of 
other writings. In uninspired history we always make a large 
allowance wherever secondary motives would be likely to 
vitiate the candor of the historian. An Englishman’s history 
of Great Britain is regarded with somewhat of distrust at all 
points where the national honor is called in question. A 
Frenchman’s account of the disreputable history of France is 
expected to be unscrupulously partial and eulogistic. This is 
a fact in spite of all the strictures which modern criticism lays 
upon the candor and impartiality of historians. Much more 
would we expect to find the grounds of such distrust in the 
writings of those chroniclers of earlier days, whose business it 
was with unctuous words to magnify the virtues of their sover- 
eigns and to conceal their crimes. Especially would this re- 
mark apply to the records of Eastern nations, where the habit of 
preposterous sycophancy and self-glorification has ever been a 
characteristic of the popular mind. But in the Old Testament 
we have the history of an Eastern people—a race proverbially 
conceited and bigoted, whose history was written by their own 





* Christian Examiner, Nov. 1860, Art. Old Faith and New Knowledge. 
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countrymen, and is, in fact, the only record which their lan- 
guage has preserved; a history which is but one continued 
mortifying account of the sins of the people and their rulers, 
and of the punishments inflicted upon them by an offended God; 
a history, than which all literature does not show one more 
scathing in its rebukes of wickedness in high places, more gall- 
ing to national pride. Can we account for this on any other 
hypothesis than that of the inspiration of its writers? Compare 
the simple, unassuming Hebrew record with the proud, absurd 
traditions with which the history of Greece and Rome abound; 
and remember that the former is the record of a people of East- 
ern imagination and conceit, while the latter are those of nations 
comparatively cold blooded and reflective. Consider this, too, 
that the Cosmogonies and early records of the Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, and Chaldeans, contain scarcely a trace of scientific truth, 
while those of the Hebrews exhibit a marvelous harmony with 
the modern developments of science; and remember that the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the Greeks were the scientific 
nations of antiquity, while the Hebrews were an illiterate 
people, with not even a rudimentary knowledge of science.* 
And all this is not a tithe of the argument which forces on 
our minds the conclusion, that the writers of the Bible, writing 
such books, in such a spirit, there and then, must have been in- 
spired of God. 

But this doctrine thus forced upon our minds is no substan- 
tiation of the truth or the authority of the Bible; nor can it 
render illegitimate any inquiry into the character of the sacred 
books. On the contrary, unless the truth of the Bible be first 
and independently proven, the doctrine of Inspiration cannot 
be held at all; and so long as legitimate inquiries can be raised, 
directly involving the character of the sacred writers for 
veracity and faithfulness, so long must detailed theories of the 
method and degree of inspiration be suspicious and debatable. 
It is not as a doctrine subsidiary to the truth or sacred char- 
acter of the Bible, that we hold to the idea of inspiration, but 
as an inevitable inference of the mind from the seen and felt 
truth of the sacred writings; and we believe that as scholar- 





* The Genesis of the Earth and of Man, Editor’s Preface. 
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ship is enabled more perfectly to understand the circumstances 
under which these writings were given to the world, and to 
judge them by the criteria which pertain to their respective 
ages, this general view of Inspiration will be confirmed and 
minutely unfolded. 

More than this, at the present stage of the controversy, We 
do not feel warranted in saying. In the general statement of 
the doctrine of Inspiration probably all scholars will concur, 
but beyond this the views of individuals may vary according 
to their knowledge of the limitations which biblical criticism 
and scientific inquiry throw around the subject. This at any 
rate is evident, that to undertake to put down scientific or 
critical inquiry by urging against it any view of the doctrine 
in question, is impertinent and unfair—it ‘amounts to nothing 
more than a weak begging of the points at issue. 

Is it asked, then, in passing, what is the use of the doctrine 
of Inspiration? We ask, in return, why is it that the great 
moral lessons of Shakespeare sink deep into our hearts and 
abide there, giving wisdom and impulse to the soul, while the 
intense truisms of Mr. Tupper simply nauseate and disgust the 
moral sense? Why is it that we are the docile pupils of the 
one and the intolerant critics of the other? Is it not true that 
the genius of Shakespeare commands respect, and that our 
appreciation of his genius is a powerful motive to a reverent 
study of his works? Just so, in a far higher sense, with the 
Bible. Belief in the inspiration of its writers invests the book 
with new dignity and charm, and presents to our minds more 
powerful motives to a humble, devout, and child-like study of 
its contents. As a motive, then, to patient study of the Bible, 
not only in its moral aspect, but on all points of science, 
history and criticism, do we maintain the doctrine of Inspira- 
tion; and we do earnestly repudiate the conduct of those 
men who, by fictitious statements of this doctrine, seek to 
forestall such inquiry, and thus heap dishonor and. embarrass- 
ment upon the cause of truth. 


From this suicidal conservatism we turn to contemplate a radi- 
calism equally extreme and dangerous. We have been aston- 
ished to behold in certain quarters and among men professedly 
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Christian, a sort of recklessness in the discussion of scientific 
subjects utterly inconsistent with a true spirit of inquiry, and 
indeed with sober judgment and practical good sense. Some- 
times this spirit shows itself in a wanton concession of points 
by no means settled, and which, from their very nature, must 
long remain debatable ; sometimes, in an unwarranted assump- 
‘tion of such points, and in a willingness to accept mere infer- 
ences from them as facts ; sometimes in a perverse skepticism, 
in blind destructiveness, or in open malice within the Church 
itself; until at last it merges into avowed hostility to every- 
thing Christian, and the profane desire to exalt an infidel 
science upon the ruins of the Christian faith. So broad and 
ill-defined is the penumbra of Orthodoxy in the Church and of 
Theology in general, that it is difficult to draw the lines be- 
tween these various shades of thought and feeling. Still the 
spirit in question may be detected largely, in various intensity, 
in some of the older branches of the Church, and traced through 
all the gradations of “ Broad Churchism,” “Liberal Christian- 
ity,” and the “ New Theology,” until it is concentrated in 
positive Infidelity. 

Now this radicalism may be considered as merely a reaction 
from the narrow-minded and bigoted conservatism which we 
have noticed; but it is, if anything, more pernicious both to 
science and theology. Doubtless, a reactionary movement has 
been provoked by the stolid indifference and antipathy of a 
large body within the Church to critical and scientific inquiry ; 
and where the attempt has been made to silence such inquiry 
by Church authority, nothing short of rebellion and open war 
could be expected. But the parties in this unnatural conflict 
should remember that their conduct concerns not only them- 
selves but also, in a higher degree, the world around them. It 
is well to arouse the Church from her indifference to scientific 
inquiry; to show her the momentous bearing which such in- 
quiry has upon her traditionary belief; to make her sensible of 
the advantage which must accrue to her from the developments 
of a genuine science ; and to forestall the perversion of science 
by an unscrupulous Infidelity; but to assume the spirit and 
method of Infidelity in doing this, is treason against the very 
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cause which we are seeking to support. It is well to insist 
on the recognition of all facts which science and_ biblical 
criticism have established, and to demand that they be allowed 
to exert their legitimate influence upon the popular mind: but 
to assume the truth of points still on probation in the minds of 
eareful scholars, and to alarm the Church with startling infer- | 
ences from these, is unreasonable and false. And yet, so bitter 
is the enmity excited in parties within the Church, and to 
such violent extremes have they been driven by their mutual 
antagonism, that Infidelity finds much of her work already 
done by the hands of the Defenders of the Faith. 

Here again the Church of England and the University of Ox- 
ford furnish us with an example to our purpose in that volume 
of Essays and Reviews, which Dr. Hedge has given to the Amer- 
ican public under the title of “ Recent Inquiries in Theology.” 

The lashes of criticism have fallen heavily upon this unas- 
suming book. Indeed, were we to credit some of our religious 
journals, the book is nothing less than an infernal machine, 
filled with dangerous combustibles and explosive matter ready 
to fly out and to consume whoever opens it. But we do not 
take quite such a horrible view of the case. We are familiar 
with such discussions as this volume presents. Questions con- 
cerning the integrity and authenticity of portions of the sacred 
records, concerning the evidences of Christianity, concerning 
biblical interpretation, concerning the cosmogony, &c., &e., 
have been ventilated for many years in our New England 
schools of theology, and still longer in Germany; they have 
found their way into nearly all our modern commentaries, and 
from these into other literature, and have exerted a material 
influence upon the popular faith. Moreover, we have invaria- 
bly found that such questions of natural science and of biblical 
criticism as are here brought forward, when discussed in a lib- 
eral and candid spirit, tend not to weaken but to confirm our 
faith in a just interpretation of the word of God. While, 
therefore, the Oxford Essayists appear to us carelessly to sur- 
render and assume some points that are by no means settled 
and to draw unwarrantable inferences from some that are, still 
the great objection, in our minds, to their volume lies rather 
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in the spirit and method of its discussions than in the charac- 
ter of the questions discussed or in the views—some of them, 
at least—which the writers entertain concerning them. 

Any person glancing through these essays would conclude 
that their tendency was rather to subvert established notions 
than to replace them by other and better. From one end to 
the other the book presents an array of facts, difficulties, and 
questions, which stand in seeming antagonism to the popular 
belief. The harmonies of science and the Bible are ignored ; 
the discrepancies, real or apparent, between the two are thrust 
into our faces without a hint at the possibility of reconciliation. 
In this respect the tendency of the volume is infidel, and as 
such it is hailed by Infidelity with undisguised delight. 

It may be said in extenuation of the course, which the writ- 
ers of these essays have adopted, that they were goaded into 
it by the conduct of their brethren in the Church. Living, as 
we do, in a society and under a Church organization where 
public opinion is liberal, where inquiry in all directions is not 
merely tolerated but stimulated, we are not apt to make allow- 
ance for the obstacles which are thrown in the way of some in- 
quirers after truth. We forget that in the Church of England, as 
truly as in that of Rome, the genius of Conservatism presides. 
Divine truth is cut and dried, and packed away in thirty-nine 
articles. All that successive generations have to do is to ac- 
cept it as dispensed from Sabbath to Sabbath, asking no ques- 
tions for conscience’ sake. To doubt is heresy. To inquire 
is treason. Theology, as Mr. Mansel observes, is not a pro- 
gressive science. Can we wonder if some sturdy minds rebel, 
and in no gentle manner set themselves against a spirit so 
stagnant and illiberal? This may account for the deliberate 
exposure of inconsistencies between the traditionary belief 
and the results of scientific investigation, which Dr. Temple 
and his associates have attempted; but it does not justify its 
spirit nor its method. These gentlemen ought to have con- 
sidered that their influence pertained not to the Church alone, 
but to the world around them, and that they, as Churchmen, 
stood committed as defenders of the faith against an unseru- 
pulous Infidelity. Not only should they have asked them- 
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selves whether such a work of demolition was likely to secure 
the desired effect within the Church, but how it would be re- 
garded by the world; what inferences would be drawn from 
it; what advantage would be taken of it by the crafty oppo- 
nents of truth. And these questions were especially important 
in view of the fact that Infidelity is engaged at present in the 
special work of arraying the developments of science and criti- 
cism in seeming opposition to the truths of Revelation. 

Doubtless, the Oxford Essays and Reviews will accomplish 
all that the writers intended. They will open the eyes of the 
Church to the progress of natural science and biblical criticism 
within the last half century; they will arouse more conserva- 
tive Churchmen to a sense of the demands and exigencies of the 
present age; but will they not do vastly more? Will they not 
awaken fear, mistrust, and opposition? Will they not, in fact, 
create a schism in the Church and drive the timid and cautious 
to a still more positive and blind conservatism? Judging from 
the tone of a portion of the Anglican religious press, such is 
already the result. 

It may be said that all this apprehension, fear, and opposi- 
tion is the inevitable friction of reform. But is itso? The 
history of religious controversy does indeed present a shame- 
ful succession of intolerance, dissension, schism, and strife. 
Instead of simple love of truth, we see prejudice, pride of 
opinion, partisanship and rivalry; instead of calm discussion, 
we see provocation and retaliation, spite and the passion for 
victory. But is this right? Is it Christian? Have not the 
uniform consequences of polemics taught us that such a spirit 
must inevitably excite mistrust and opposition, and lead to 
error rather than to truth? When shall we apply the lessons 
of the past? When shall dispassionate inquiry begin? When 
shall the progress of truth become temperate and normal, and 
the education of the world be that serene development which 
Dr. Temple has described ? 

It would have taken no great insight to foretell the influ- 
ence of such a work as the Oxford Essays both on the Church 
and on the world. A little reflection would have shown that 
such an array of facts in seeming opposition to the common 
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views of Christians, would be regarded as a direct and delib- 
erate attack on Christianity itself; that a method merely de- 
structive could never inspire confidence nor be sanctioned by 
sober judgment. No matter, then, how much these scholars 
may have been provoked and aggravated; they cannot be 
justified in sacrificing the interests of truth and Christianity to 
a retaliation of their personal grievances. Had their motives 
been pure and their method well-devised, we should have 
nothing to regret from the discussion of the very interesting 
questions which their book presents. As it is, however, the 
appearance of the volume has awakened a mistrust of scien- 
tific inquiry in the very quarter where such inquiry is most 
needed, and, by stirring up an antagonistic spirit in the 
Church, can hardly fail to create an unfortunate bias both in 
theological and scientific inquiry. 

We have cited this volume as illustrating a very general habit 
of thought, both in England and in this country, and which 
variously distorted may be found in many bodies of Christians, 
until it is no longer to be distinguished from infidelity. A few 
general remarks may be added concerning the method of dis- 
cussion which it involves. 

First, this method is unscientific. It is a direct violation of 
the inductive principles of science. Instead of being the infer- 
ence of a general truth from all the particulars embraced under 
it, it is a hasty generalization from a one-sided and very limited 
examination. The question is not whether an array of facts, 
half-truths, difficulties, and seeming discrepancies can be mar- 
shaled in the arena of physical science and biblical criticism 
against the popular belief; but whether, taking into consider- 
ation all the developments of science and criticism, the result 
is subversive of that belief. Guesses amount to nothing in 
such discussion—nor a partial accumulation of facts. It is 
only by a comprehensive survey of all known facts which may 
pertain to any theory, and by a just balancing of counter evi- 
dences, that that theory can be established ; and the more im- 
portant or improbable the theory, the more exhaustive and 
overwhelming must be the evidence of facts in its support. 
Yet plain as are these scientific principles, they seem to be 
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ignored by some who are loudest in urging so-called Theories of 
Science against the popular belief. 

An old, exploded theory concerning the origin of species has 
been lately revived by Mr. Darwin—that new species may be 
evolved from old, the higher from the lower forms of life, by a 
certain process of selection. This is advanced as a simple 
theory. There is no proof that a genuine species ever was 
thus actually developed—only Mr. Darwin thinks that, if 
fossils in the rocks were more numerous and more accessible, 
and, especially, if we could get at the remains of animal and 
vegetable life before the lower silurian strata were deposited, 
some instances might be found. The evidence which he brings 
forward to substantiate this highly conjectural theory, though 
very bulky, is wholly irrelevant to the point at issue. His 
facts all go to illustrate the evolution of varieties; but not a 
single instance is adduced where a variety has passed into an 
undeniable species. Further, the counter evidence is not 
adduced, although the author candidly admits that there is 
searcely a point in his volume upon which counter evidence 
may not be brought forward and counter conclusions deduced. 
He confesses, indeed, that a perfectly fertile hybrid cannot be 
considered as thoroughly authenticated: but he does not re- 
mind us of the overwhelming mass of facts which show that 
there is a point beyond which variation cannot reach ; that all 
serious modifications are abnormal or artificial; and that no 
sooner are they left to themselves than nature goes to work to 
obliterate them. 

Such is the unsatisfactory nature of Mr. Darwin’s argument. 
His book does him great credit as a careful observer and 
patient collector of facts; but the method of using his infor- 
mation compromises entirely his character as a scientific man 
and a philosopher. 

The theological bearing of the volume before us is held to 
be in direct opposition to the idea that “an independent act of 
creation was requisite for the origin of each species.” The in- 
terposition of God is made less frequent: the first cause is re- 
moved to a greater distance; and hence the book is welcomed 
by Atheism and the grosser forms of Infidelity as a blow at the 
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fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith—as if, by removing 
the first cause to a greater distance, we thereby rid ourselves of 
the necessity for it !—as if the existence of God were not just 
as necessary to account for the preservation of the world—the 
‘continued creation,” as the schoolmen called it—as for its first 
creation !—as if by supposing a personal principle “constantly 
controlling the affairs of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
and dealing with every plant and beast as if they were the 
objects of its direct and unrelaxing attention ;” * and calling 
this personal principle “ Nature,” or “Law,” instead of “ God,” 
we could by this mere jugglery of words destroy the relation 
between the soul and its Creator, release ourselves from moral 
obligation and escape the final sanctions of the moral law ! 

Here is a specimen of the arguments which modern Infi- 
delity with unblushing assurance brings against the Church 
from the field of natural science, and against which panic- 
stricken theologians raise the feeble cry of “heresy !”—an 
unscientific theory, unsupported bv facts, in the face of an 
overwhelming mass of opposing evidence; and urged against 
the Christian faith in a manner utterly irrelevant, illogical, 
and contrary to common sense! And yet Mr. Baden Powell, 
wishing to be considered “ liberal,” we suppose, blindly ac- 
cepts this theory as a principle substantiated on undeniable 
grounds, calls Mr. Darwin’s book a “ masterly volume—a 
work which must soon bring about an entire revolution of 
opinion in favor of the grand principle of the self-evolving 
powers of nature” !+ 

Now, we are at all times ready to admit the facts which 
science may bring forward, in whatever department of in- 
vestigation, and to correct our opinions by them. When 
Astronomy and Geology proclaim their astounding revelations, 
we accept them in spite of their opposition to the inferences 
which we had drawn from our interpretation of the Bible. 
And now, if Biology, Ethnology or Paleontology have any 
facts to offer, we stand ready to accept them, and to modify 








* British Quarterly Review, April, 1860. Art. Darwin on the Origin of 
Species. 
+ Recent Inquiries in Theology, p. 157. 
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our present views accordingly. We shall not wrest the facts 
of science into conformity with a traditionary belief, as some 
have sought todo. We shall not offer violence to the simple 
language of the Bible, in order to make it harmonize with the 
facts of science, as many have done. We shall rather en- 
deavor by a study of the circumstances under which the 
several portions of the Bible were given to the world, the 
resources of the language employed, the understanding of the 
people addressed, and the purpose which the writer had in 
view, to show how such use of language there and then was 
justifiable, iftnot the best possible. But when a false science— 
that is, no science at all—comes forward with its empty, 
worthless theories, and has the brazen impudence to call on 
Christianity to fall before them, ignoring all that genuine 
science has done to strengthen and confirm the Christian 
faith, ignoring those moral foundations on which the vital 
truths of Christianity rest independently of all physical 
science, we spurn and contemn its threats and empty boast- 
ings. If these objections, which infidel science urges against 
the truth, were measured and judged by those standards 
which it applies to Christian argument, they would shrink into 
insignificance and nothing. 


A second feature of this radicalism, to which we would 
like to allude for a moment, is its destructiveness. There is no 
man so mischievous as he who goes about unsettling other 
people’s faith without giving them a better. Indeed, so con- 
trary is such a method to the true idea of reform, that we 
cannot see how any right-minded person can engage in it. 
Yet such is the method adopted by many within the pale of 
the Christian Church. The Oxford essayists afford us several 
examples: the “liberal Christians” and “ Neo-theologians” 
offer many more. We do not stigmatize all those who are 
imbued with this spirit as un-Christian: some may be actu- 
ated by the best of motives. But, when we see how poorly 
adapted such a method is to a welcome presentation of truth, 
or even to the removal of error, and how violent and un- 
Yhristian is the antagonism which it provokes, we can but 
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feel that the eyes of its followers are blind to the true inter- 
ests of Christianity. 

When Christ came to destroy the vast fabric of tradition 
and formality that Jewish superstition had reared upon the 
letter of the law, to close the ancient dispensation and to 
inaugurate the new, how different the method of that great 
reform! He did not commence his labors by a work of demo- 
lition, but by proclaiming at once the cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity, that of Repentance, and the Remission of Sin. 
His sermons were no labored arguments against the Mosaic 
law, but positive precepts to right living. He did not abuse 
his countrymen for offering sacrifices, for observing the fes- 
tival of the new moon, or for keeping holy the seventh day. 
He rebuked their hypocrisy, it is true; but his intercourse 
with them was characterized by a respectful treatment of 
their prejudices, while he was by doctrine and example lay- 
ing the foundations of that new religion which was to super- 
sede the old-fashioned orthodoxy of the age. Thus Christ 
was a true reformer, not a destroyer. He did not destroy 
Judaism: he set up Christianity, and Judaism fell down of 
itself. Had all the followers of Christ displayed the same 
consideration of one another’s feelings and prejudices, had 
they been actuated by the simple desire to promote the inter- 
ests of truth and piety; had their method been that of genu- 
ine reform; how much of the antagonism which now pre- 
vails within the Church might have been spared! How much 
may yet be spared, if Christian scholars try to imitate, in their 
discussions, the wisdom and the love of Christ! 


We have thus surveyed the extreme positions which parties 
within the Church have assumed in relation to scientific 
inquiry; and have seen how unjust and distorted are their 
views, and how unfortunate their influence, in consequence of 
unnatural conservatism on the one hand, and radicalism on 
the other. Avoiding, then, these two extremes—not clinging 
obstinately to prejudice, nor rashly throwing off our faith; 
not timid or reluctant to embrace new truth, but testing it 
with scientific care and thoroughness before accepting it ; not 
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in a spirit of antagonism, but of sincere inquiry—we would 
stimulate the labors of science, hoping for new truth, glad to 
be set right where we are wrong, confident that all that is 
true and good in Christianity will endure. 

The generally prevailing interest in biblico-scientific ques- 
tions, the advances made in the departments of biblical criti- 
cism and interpretation, and, we may add, the: investigations 
of Tischendorf, the discovery of new manuscripts, and the 
high standard of Greek and Hebrew scholarship beginning to 
prevail, show that we may be on the eve of important ac- 
quisitions, and perhaps of changes in our theological opinions. 
Let us rejoice at the prospect. If there be mistakes, interpo- 
lations, forgeries in the sacred writings, let us have them 
detected and stricken out. If science or philosophy have any 
honest objections against our doctrinal views, let us cheerfully 
and candidly examine them, and admit their full weight. 
Such a course can never be prejudicial to the Christian faith: 
it can only be corrective and confirmatory. 

We are aware that many cautious persons entertain a deep- 
seated distrust of such inquiry, as tending to “rationalism.” 
If they mean, by such a name, to designate that gross irra- 
tionalism which we have been discussing in this Article, we 
respect their caution, but feel sure that honest inquiry can 
never come to this, so long as it is free and unbiassed. Mr. 
Mansel has a bit of fine writing on this subject, which we 
cannot forbear quoting: “ Many a young aspirant after philo- 
sophical faith trusts himself to the trackless ocean of rational- 
ism in the spirit of the too-confident Apostle: ‘Lord, bid me 
to come unto thee on the water.’ And for a while he knows 
not how deep he sinks, till the treacherous surface on which 
he treads is yielding on every side, and the dark abyss of 
utter unbelief is yawning to swallow him up. Well is it, in- 
deed, with those who, even in that last fearful hour, can yet 
ery, ‘Lord, save me!’ and can feel that supporting hand 
stretched out to grasp them, and hear that voice, so warning, 
yet so comforting, ‘O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?’”* But who told Peter to venture on the 
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* Limits of Religious Thought, p. 112. 
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water? and why did he sink? Was it not because of fear and 
lack of faith? Sure are we, that so long as we have confi- 
dence in God and in his truth, so long as our faith in Chris- 
tianity is grounded on its pure morality, so long may we 
safely venture on all rational inquiries; and may we never 
hear those reproachful words, “O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt ¢” 

Theologians of Mr. Mansel’s stripe may raise the cry of 
“heresy!” at some of the opinions which we have here 
brought forward; and, so far as they mean by heresy simply 
departure from their own opinions, we cheerfully plead guilty. 
But let us remember that the greatest heresy is a heretical 
spirit. Perhaps some friend of ours comes to us with doubts 
and difficulties concerning the Trinity or the Atonement. 
But so long as he manifests a becoming spirit of inquiry and 
docility, we do not brand him as a heretic. We may some- 
times have such doubts ourselves. It is only when such 
doubts become matters of conceit, or when they are hardened 
into absolute denial, that they assume the character of heresy. 

There is a class of men, in these days, called “heresy- 
hunters,” who make it their business to snuff through every 
book and article on theological subjects in search of ideas 
differing from their own rigid orthodoxy. Such men should 
bear in mind that the grossest heresy of spirit may coéxist 
with consummate orthodoxy of opinion. Where can you find, 
for example, severer orthodoxy than in the precise, unbending 
formulas of the Athanasian Creed?—where fouler heresy 
than in the damnatory clauses affixed to them? If it be 
heresy, when the intellect does not assent to certain statements 
of doctrine, it is a deeper and more dangerous heresy, when 
the heart does not conform to the practical requirements of 
that doctrine. Let, then, these “heresy hunters ” beware lest 
they become, by the spirit and temper of their orthodoxy, 
themselves the greatest heretics ! 

For our part, we are sure that faith is healthiest and that 
truth shines brightest, where thought is free; that error is 
best exterminated by being dragged to light; and that Chris- 
tianity, so far as it is true, has nothing to fear, but everything 
to hope, from free inquiry. 
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In the market-place of Wittenberg, that town where Luther 
openly began his opposition to the Church of Rome, there 
stands, beneath a cast-iron Gothic canopy, a bronze statue of 
the great Reformer; and on one side of the pedestal are en- 
graved these lines : 


“ Tst’s Gottes Werk, so wird’s bestehen, 
Ist’s Menschen Werk, wird’s untergehen.” 


Such was Luther’s manly confidence in the Reformation. 
Such be ours in Christianity. If it be God’s work, it will 
stand; if man’s, it will fall—and let it fall ! 
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Arrictze IIIl.—THE ACQUISITION OF THE AMOOR. 


Oriental and Western Siberia; a Narrative of Seven Years’ 
Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirg- 
~ his Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of Central Asia. 
By Tuomas Wrriam Arxinson. Harper & Brothers: 1860. 


Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor, and 
the Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India and Cha- 
na. By Tuomas Wrritam Arxinson, F. G.S., F. R. G.S. 
Harper & Brothers: 1860. 


A Voyage down the Amoor; with a Land Journey through 
Siberia, and incidental notices of Manchooria, Kamschatka, 
andJapan. By Perry McDonoven Cottms. D. Appleton 
& Co. 1860. 


Mopern enterprise is nowhere more conspicuous than in its 
additions to geographical science. The terre incognite are 
rapidly obliterated from the map of the world, before the bold 
research of accomplished explorers, the chivalric knights-errant 
of to-day. The ice-bound circles of the pole, the torrid re- 
gions of the equator; the plateaus of the Andes, the steppes of 
Asia, the islands of the Pacific, are described to us in works 
which combine a charm like that of fiction with the earnest- 
ness of truth, and which are not more gratifying to the scholar 
than they are alluring to the general reader. 

We have placed at the head of this Article the titles of three 
volumes, which throw light on a region hitherto little known, 
but which is rapidly rising into importance, as a theater on which 
the resources of a leading empire are now lavishly expended. 
The last of these volumes is by an American, of the go-ahead 
type, whose culture does not interfere with his enjoyment in 
any latitude, who evidently believes in business, and that his 
own country is ready to do whatever can be done in that di- 
rection, and who is ambitious to herald the opening of a new 
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field to American activity. The other two volumes, which we 
place at the head of this Article, are by an English artist, of 
generous endowments, and heroic purpose, whose love of na- 
ture led him into the wilds of Asia, and who bore a charmed 
life, through thrilling adventures of travel, and among 
strange tribes of men. Mr. Collins, the American traveler, for 
the sake of facilitating his explorations, obtained from his gov- 
ernment the nominal appointment of United States Commercial 
Agent for the Amoor. He was received by the imperial court, 
with that respect which Russia has ever freely accorded to Amer- 
icans, and obtained all needed facilities for his journey across the 
two-fold empire of the Czar. In mid winter he proceeded from 
Moscow to Irkoutsk, traveling, in thirty-five days, a distance of 
3,545 miles, “ having,” as he says, “slept out of our sleigh only 
three whole nights in that time, with an atmosphere ranging 
from fifty degrees below zero to ten degrees above.” Here, and 
at Kiachta, and at Chita, which is on the head-waters of the 
Amoor, three weary months were passed in waiting for the 
flow of streams; during which, however, excursions were made 
into the regions of the mines, while Russian hospitalities broke 
the monotony of the stay. At length the ice disappeared, and 
Mr. Collins, the first of his countrymen to cross the Baikal 
and the dividing ridge beyond it, launched his boat upon the 
waters that flow toward the Pacific. For twenty-two hundred 
miles down the mighty Amoor, through a region wonderful in 
its novel scenery, now wild with primitive desolation, then 
luxuriant with prolific flora, at one place marked with im- 
posing monuments of races long passed away, and at another 
peopled with various tribes of living men, he held on his course 
to the sea, where he was greeted with the flags of American 
shipping, and embarked for the western coast of his own 
country. 

Mr. Atkinson, pursuing his love for art into territories 
where other qualities than those which are commonly sup- 
posed to characterize the profession were needed, enjoyed un- 
common advantages for his enterprise, through a special pass- 
port which he received from the Emperor of all the Russias, 
which gave him unrestricted passage across the whole extent of 
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the empire, and into all its districts, as his rambles might require. 
“This slip of paper,” he says, “proved a talisman wherever 
presented in his dominions, and swept down every obstacle 
raised to bar my progress.” In his artistic travels he took a 
wide range: “ comprising a distance traversed of about 32,000 
versts in carriages, 7,100 in boats, and 20,300 on horseback ; in 
all 59,400 versts, about 39,500 miles, in the course of seven 
years.” It would be entertaining to pass in review his entire 
narrative, with its pleasant digressions, historic, scientific, ro- 
mantic, to look in upon the metallic and mineral opulence of 
the Oural, to glide over the crystal lakes of the Altai, to pen- 
etrate the gorges of the mountains echoing with the fall of cat- 
aracts, to course over the plains of Mongolia, to sweep across 
the deserts of Tartary, to visit the proud chieftains of steppe 
and cliff, and to return laden with the spoils of high art. But 
we purpose now to survey only a fraction of the field over 
which this adventurous traveler would take us—the country of 
the Amoor. 


Attention has recently been directed to the acqnisition, by 
the Russian empire, of vast territories in Asia. It has been 
well understood, for some years, that this colossal power was 
crowding back the effete dynasties of the extreme East, and 
planting its strong-holds far on toward the center of the conti- 
nent. On the event of the Crimean campaign, disastrous to 
Russian arms and to the hereditary policy of the Czars, a new 
impulse was given to the Asiatic growth of the empire. The 
death of Nicholas seemed to end the old order‘of things, and 
that ambition which had aspired to the control of the Darda- 
nelles, was temporarily suspended or turned into new channels. 

The coronation of Alexander ushered in a new era of Russian 
development. Serfdom was stricken down by an imperial 
blow. Internal improvements were crowded forward by im- 
perial endowments. Capable and practical men were summon- 
ed to the counsels of the Czar. A wise colonial policy was 
projected for the outlying empire. The means of communi- 
cation between Russia and China were promoted. The fleets 
and fortifications of the Euxine were forgotten, and a bold plan 
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was matured for the creation of an oceanic marine. Russia, 
gigantic on the land, would strive for supremacy on the seas: 
A masterly diplomacy was employed at the celestial court, and 
soon the announcement came that the magnificent valley of the 
Amoor had been ceded to Russia. Cossack posts were imme- 
diately planted along the river, and the frowning fortress of 
Nicholaiofsk bristled defiantly at its mouth. When Mr. Col- 
lins passed down the Amoor, American steamers, built in Phil- 
adelphia, were ascending the stream; and now the epoch of 
trade, commerce, and agriculture has fairly dawned upon this 
new land. The celestial circles are reversed, and eastward the 
star of empire takes its way. 

The approach to this new realm is along the old trade-routes 
of Siberia, over which the oriental merchants have for a cen- 
tury borne their wares to the great fairs at which the products 
of half a continent are exchanged, and on which the exiles of 
the empire have journeyed to their weary tasks, in the mines. 
It was at Irkoutsk, the capital of oriental Siberia, that the ex- 
peditions were organized for the annexation of the Amoor, and 
here Mr. Atkinson saw the preparations which were made for 
that important historical event. Chests of arms, batteries of 
heavy artillery, and robust Cossacks to use them, predicted that 
Russia was in downright earnest, and so the sequel proved it 
to be. This city, 3,500 miles from Moscow, with a population 
of 20,000, is described as well-planned and well-built, possess- 
ing much architectural beauty and elegance, and supplied with 
the luxuries of occidental capitals. To Mr. Collins, “ with its 
turrets, steeples, towers, domes and crosses, it really seemed 
like enchantment.” Mr. Atkinson was surprised to find “ ar- 
chitectural edifices possessing so much taste, in these far off re- 
gions.” He speaks of palatial mansions, and of churches, 
which are monuments of architecture that few Europeans have 
surpassed. 

Forty miles up the rapid current of the Angara is the Bai- 
kal, a lake between five and six hundred miles in length, with 
most picturesque surroundings, This is the “ Holy Sea” of 
the natives, awful from its profound depth, and the roar of its 
billows into resounding caverns, and upon rocky promontories, 
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which rise twelve hundred feet aloft. Russian enterprise has 
overcome the dangers of its navigation, and Mr. Atkinson 
crossed it in one of the regular steamers which now ply from 
shore to shore. This lake is the water-center of northern Asia, 
drawing its supplies from three hundred sources, in almost eve- 
ry direction, and discharging its floods by the Angara alone in 
angry rapids, which surge over a mile in breadth, down a steep 
descent. It is connected by almost uninterrupted water com- 
munication with the seas of the north, the east and the west, 
while from the south it is fed by the Selenga, which drains a 
territory containing 20,000,000 of people. Eastward are the 
rich mines of Nertchinsk, the dreaded goal of exiled peasant 
and noble, and from which there are no returning footsteps. 
The unwritten history of the exiles is of tragic import; it in- 
cludes the servile toil of princes, and the touching devotion of 
their wives ; the forced exile cf the former, by imperial man- 
date, and the self-exile of the latter, under the frowning decree 
that “no lady who followed her husband to his place of exile, 
should ever return.” 


To find a practicable outlet from this interior region, was 
the problem which Russian enterprise and diplomacy solved in 
the acquisition of the Amoor. Wealth was there, in the pro- 
ductive soil, and the exhaustless mines. Trade was there, flow- 
ing in slow tides, over long lines, to the centers of inland traf- 
fic. There, too, was a demand for the products of other re- 
gions, in the populations already accessible, and in the resour- 
ces which were awaiting development. By a stroke of policy, 
as sudden as it was sagacious, the only available outlet was 
secured, 

A vast tract two-thirds of the whole length of the southern 
frontier of Siberia and of various breadth, fronting with an 
immense coast-line on the Pacific, sufficient in itself for a 
kingdom; was added, as if by magic, to the previously conti- 
nental dimensions of the Russian Empire. Two hundred years 
ago Manjouria was the theater of a hard struggle between 
the Russians and Chinese ; but numbers overpowered bravery, 
and the Cossack warriors, after deeds of valor which have per- 
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petuated their names, were forced to retire. Russia renounced 
all title to her settlements there, and the Sea of Okhotsk be- 
came the southwestern terminus of her boundary. But now 
Manjouria has become the theater of a peaceful victory, and, 
without a conflict, the Cossacks are again fortified on its soil. 
So Russia holds the Amoor, whose navigable waters extend in- 
land for more than twenty-two hundred miles, and drain, with 
its affluents, a territory of nine hundred thousand square miles. 
Its tributaries are themselves noble rivers, often measured by 
hundreds of miles,* visiting realms that have been hitherto inac- 
cessible and contributing to form a water-way which pours in 
a strong tide, two miles in breadth and two hundred feet deep, 
into the sea, and invites the commerce of the world. Mr. 
Atkinson’s descriptions of the country of the Amoor reverse our 
ideas of Siberian rigor. Instead of sterility and desolation we 
have here a land attractive in its scenery, and productive in 
its soil, and opulent in all the native resources of national 
wealth. He says, “ The climate is not so horrible as many 
have supposed, nor is the earth a perpetual mass of ice at a 
few feet below the surface. The summers are not so long as 
in Europe, but they are very hot, and the country produces a 
magnificent flora. Vegetables of almost every variety can be 
grown here.” “This country has charms for every class ; the 
agriculturist and the grazier would look upon it with delight 
in anticipation of the crops and herds of fat cattle it would 
produce; the horticulturist would view its sloping hills, 
and think of the clusters hanging on his vines and the vintage 
which would ensue in a country where the grape is indige- 
nous ; and the florist would be charmed with the variety and 
beauty of its flora; the miner would scan the mountains and 
think of the mineral wealth they contain ; and the sportsman 
could indulge in the favorite pursuit of almost every kind of 
feathered and large game, from a woodcock to a tiger; while 
the lover of nature would gaze on the great stream and its ac- 
companying scenes with admiration.” “ Everything indicates 





* The Soungaria is one thousand miles long and its tributary, the Noun, flows 
five hundred miles before it joins the Soungaria. 
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that population, under a proper government, is alone wanting 
to make this part of Asia as valuable as the best portions of 
Europe.” “ Russia has obtained a territory more valuable 
than all the supposed cotton districts of Africa, watered by 
hundreds of streams flowing into the great artery that passes 
through its entire length. The climate is good and well 
suited for Europeans; its luxuriant herbage and magnificent 
flora prove that the temperature is neither severe in winter 
nor excessively hot in summer.” “ Oaks clothe the mountain 
slopes, elms stretch forth their branches, and the ash pushes out 
her graceful foliage, while the hazel and wild rose cover the 
forest with underwood.” pp. 315, 347, 352, 370, 342. 

The population already clustered along the Amoor consists of 
semi-barbarous tribes; Daourians, Gelyaks, Goldi, Manjours, 
Manyargs, Toungouz, and numerous others, offsets from more 
southern people, of diverse races, with manifold habits and 
customs, subsisting mainly by the rude arts of hunting and 
fishing, though occasionally cultivating gardens and raising 
stock. They vary in disposition and in susceptibility to the 
influences of civilization. Mr. Collins writes, “The traits 
common to all the tribes are idolatry and Schamanism, inde- 
pendence of every male person, polygamy, slavery, and oppres- 
sion of females and purchase of wives.” Their religion is a 
gross heathenism. 

The policy of Russia is to invade this barbarous region by 
the forces of a peaceful colonization, led, however, by armed 
Cossacks, whose garrisoned strong-holds will give a moral, and, 
if need be, a physical, support to the colonists. For this the 
materials are at hand. As to the qualifications of the Russian 
peasant for this work of civilization, we have this testimony of 
Mr. Atkinson: “ No man can better adapt himself to circum- 
stances. He is ingenious, can turn his hand to any occu- 
pation; indeed, by the aid of his axe and saw alone he will 
build his dwelling and be his own cabinet-maker. He is his 
own tailor and shoemaker, grows his flax, and his wife and 
children spin and weave the linen. In short, there are few 
necessaries which these people cannot prepare. Generally 
he is a good hunter, and understands the use of his rifle; 
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he can thus procure food wherever game is found. This 
gives him confidence in his position, and makes him for- 
midable to an enemy if molested. When once made a free 
agent his natural capabilities will be developed, and then he 
will not be behind any European either in genius or industry.” 
p- 231. These colonists will act upon a people, some of 
whom will be benefited by their example. ‘ The Mangoons 
are a highly imitative race; even in their present rude state 
they cultivate ‘the fine arts and apply their genius in decora- 
ting their clothing. Some of their articles of dress are beauti- 
ful. Nor do I think they will be slow in adopting a better 
mode of constructing their dwellings.” p. 387. The govern- 
ment presents inducements to the cultivation of the soil, dis- 
tributes seeds and imparts knowledge fitted for the people. 
But the fate of the tribes will be that of weaker races. Here 
and there exceptional remnants may hold their place; but 
generally they will retreat before the advancing civilization. 
The hunt and the chase will be crowded into remote wilds and 
aboriginal men and beasts will steadily disappear. In their 
places will grow up a people harmonizing the civilization of 
the Amoor and the Pacific with that of the Volga, the Don, 
and the Baltic. Already we have this testimony from Mr. 
Atkinson; “Opening that river has caused a great change; 
for thriving villages are rising where the bear, the elk, and the 
maral were almost the sole inhabitants.” The colonization 
and development of this magnificent empire may well chal- 
lenge the ambition of an enlightened monarch. Peace has its 
victories more sublime than those of war. 


But it is not the Amoor alone which gives to this ac- 
quisition its significance. The Amoor is the inlet to the trade 
of Northern Asia and it is the outlet to the commerce of the 
Pacific. For long centuries Asia has attracted the greed of 
traffic. Its opulent resources have drawn the ships of all 
commercial people, from the days of Tyre down to our own, to 
its ports. The successful opening of its old empires by Occi- 
dental diplomacy and arms is now promising an enlargement 
of its trade. But Russia has already established an extensive 
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intercourse with China. The highways of mercantile traffic 
have been long worn by the water courses and over the steppes 
of Siberia; and now the introduction of steam communica- 
tion, penetrating to these very routes of traffic, will quicken the 
trade which already thrives, and urge forward new supplies. 

Indeed, while we write, the American-press is publishing a 
letter from Kiachta, taken from the Abeille du Nord of St. 
Petersburg, which says: : 

“ You cannot form an idea of the enthusiasm with which the merchants of this 
place received the news of the conclusion of the treaty of commerce with China. 
It opens for Russian commerce a new and brilliant prospect, and our most ardent 
wishes have been realized. Our dealers will now travel in Mongolia, and will 
have a trading establishment in the city of Urga, the capital of that province, 
and will penetrate to Kalagan, the great center of the tea trade, A number of 
Russian merchants have sent orders to Pekin, to purchase ground necessary for 
forming shops and depots. Gen. Ignarieff, the author of this treaty, so advan- 
tageous for Russia, is on his way to St. Petersburg. He was received here with 
enthusiasm. He took only fifteen days to come from Pekin to Kiachta, a speed 
which has never before been attained; but it must not be forgotten that the Chi- 
nese Government, saved, as it may be said, by the Russian Envoy, showed the 
greatest eagerness to satisfy his wishes. The General arrived here on the 7th of 
December.” 

The Amoor is the outlet to the Pacific. Shipping already 
clusters at its mouth and steamers are plowing its current. 
The mouth of this river is too far north for a winter harbor. 
The map indicates two short courses to the ocean from differ- 
ent points on the Amoor, and the works before us throw ad- 
ditional light upon them. One is by the Keezee Lake, which 
is twenty-seven miles long from east to west, and whose east- 
ern extremity is only twenty miles from the Gulf of Tartary. 
Mr. Atkinson suggests that a ship-channel through the inter- 
vening hills would be invaluable to Russia. The other is by 
the Oussoure, a large river which has its source in Lake 
Khinkai, four hundred miles directly south of the point where 
it joins the Amoor. West of this lake, in latitude forty- 
two degrees, Russia has opened a port where shipping can 
ride unobstructed throughout the entire year. The latest in- 
telligence from the extreme East brings the rumor that Russia 
is to occupy Port Hamilton, an island in the straits of Corea, 
still further southward, and which contains an excellent 
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harbor. Off the mouth of the Amoor and across the straits 
of Tartary, lies the long island of Saghalien, extending over 
ten degrees of latitude, which Mr. Atkinson predicts will soon 
be added to the Russian empire. “It contains valuable beds 
of coal, whence Russia can draw supplies for either a steam 
navy or for industrial purposes; it will also give her splendid 
harbors in the Pacific and leave her fleets free for operations 
throughout every part of the year.” The opening of the 
Amoor is therefore the founding of a new Pacific empire. 
Russia, prostrate on the shores of the Euxine, sealed in by the 
frozen waters of the Baltic, has taken a gigantic stride toward 
the broad and inviting waves of the Pacific. Not in vain has 
it been that the Czars have fostered trade so long with China 
from the North; that they have established military stations 
through the length of Siberia; that they have maintained a 
postal service from Moscow to the eastern limits of the empire, 
along the line of which hundreds of cities and villages have 
sprung up. All this was preparatory work for the enterprise on 
which Russia has now successfully entered. By a wise colo- 
nial policy, St. Vladimir on the Pacific may come to outrank 
St. Petersburg on the Baltic. Grants of land and special 
privileges are accorded to all foreigners who will settle on the 
Amoor and acknowledge the Emperor. The result is that 
Russia is receiving valuable accessions from other lands. The 
immigration of the last year included a large proportion of 
Germans. 


In this direction, too, we are to look for the solution of the 
problem of European supremacy in Asia. The old rivals, 
England and Russia, are to look each other in the face on the 
Pacific side of the continent. While England is adding more 
and more territory to her Indian Empire, and has just appro- 
priated five hundred square miles in the heart of Asia, beyond 
her former limits, so that already her lion growls from the high- 
est summit of the Himalayas; Russia, secure on the Amoor, 
advances her Cossacks to Corea and overawes Manjouria, Mon- 
golia, and Tartary. A narrow space alone divides them. 
Whether the problem will be solved by the arts of peace or 
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the sterner test of arms, it would not be safe to predict. Cer- 
tainly, each power has enough to occupy all its energy in the 
maturing of its gigantic colonial policy and the development of 
its own imperial resources, for long years to come. The 
continent and the sea invite the enlightened successor of 
Peter the Great, to their unlimited dominion. So far there is 
nothing in his acts to justify the supposition that he covets 
India. 

There is another aspect of this subject which is of great 
interest. The acquisition of the Amoor brings Russia face to 
face with our own country across the Pacific. We have already 
alluded in this Quarterly * to the late developments in our 
new Northwest, which have brought that region into notice. 
It is remarkable, that simultaneously with these, similar promi- 
nence should have been given to the opposite shores of Asia, 
on the same parallels of latitude, so that a mutual impulse is 
afforded to colonial progress and maritime enterprise on both 
continents. While explorers and engineers were sounding 
their way down the Red river of the North, and up the Sas- 
katchewan toward the Pacific, similar parties were crossing the 
Baikal, and mapping down the navigation of the Amoor 
toward the same ocean. The fortresses of Van Couver are 
matched by those of Nicholaiofsk. The naval station at Vic- 
toria is rivaled by that at Vladimir. The ships and steamers 
that vex the waves of Puget Sound are hardly more numer- 
ous than those which are seen on the Sea of Japan and the 
Straits of Tartary. While we are introducing steam naviga- 
tion on the inland waters of our Northwest, American-built 
steamers are launched on the tide of the Amoor. Our pro- 
jected lines of railway and telegraph find their correspondence 
in those of Asiatic Russia. And not only this, but from these 
two opposite starting-points, the Eastern and the Western con- 
tinents are likely to be connected by telegraphic wires. The 
course of the world’s commerce is to be changed ; the conduits 
of its communication are to be on new courses. It is ascer- 
tained that the Straits of Juan de Fuca are the nearest point 





* Article VII.—New Northwest. November, 1859. p. 995. 
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on our Continent to the ports of China, Japan, and Russia in 
Asia. The great trade-winds, which maintain their uniform 
track, blow up from Panama and San Francisco to Puget 
Sound, and thence sweep across the sea to the Eastern Conti- 
nent. England should therefore seek her Indian Empire on a 
line due West. Russia and the United States should exchange 
courtesies in friendly commerce across the Pacific. The opu- 
lence of the East, “the wealth of Ormus and of Ind,” should ~ 
be borne in a new direction to the markets of the world. 

Mr. Collins left behind him in Asia a proposition for con- 
structing a railroad from Chita to Irkoutsk, which has a 
decided American smack to it. His proposals were sent 
by General Korsackoff to Lieutent-General Mouravieff, Gov- 
ernor-General of Eastern Siberia, with the assurance that his 
Excellency’s answer should be forwarded to him as soon as it is 
received. Nor has he been idle since his return to his own 
land. The bill reported to Congress, near the close of the last 
session, by the Chairman of the House Committee on Com 
merce, appropriating $50,000 for a scientific survey of the 
Northern water-courses and islands on the Pacific Ocean and 
Behring’s Straits, with a view to the establishment of a line of 
magnetic telegraph from the Russian Possessions in North 
America to the mouth of the Amoor, was based upon a memo- 
rial of Mr. Collins. 

Two Northern routes for telegraphic lines between the old 
and new worlds are now in consideration. One is that of the 
North Atlantic, by Faroe, Iceland, and Greenland. <A British 
expedition has just completed the examination of this route, 
and, after an experience of much dangerous navigation, has 
returned and reported its undoubted practicability. But her 
Majesty’s ship Bulldog, and the Fox, found that the tempest- 
uous surges of the Atlantic were no aids to exploring, as 
they certainly will not be to the quietude of long lengths of 
cable. The other, and, as it would seem, the more feasible 
route, is that of the North Pacific. A striking and, in this 
connection, a very significant feature on the map of this part 
of the ocean, is that of two remarkable chains of islands, the 
Kurile Isles and the Aleutian Archipelago, the one connecting 
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Japan with the Southern point of Kamtschatka, and the 
other connecting Kamtschatka, by a circular arc extending 
over twenty degrees of longitude, with the Russian Possessions 
in America. It is thought that these may afford facilities for 
uniting the Continents with telegraphic wires, rising, as they 
do, like oceanic piers for the frequent suppert of the cable. 
These chains of islands are, for the most part, subject to Rus- 
sia; and the policy that has ordained telegraphic communica- 
tion from Moscow to the Pacific, will favor a union with other 
nations for this cosmopolitan enterprise. 

By the wise efforts of the Minnesota senators in Congress, 
the reported bill for the Pacific railroad provides for a North- 
ern route, by no means the least important of the three, while 
it wili be the most easily constructed: and this, should it ever 
be reduced to fact, would secure the telegraph as well; and 
then would be fulfilled the poetic conceit of putting a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes. 

When Hon. Humphrey Marshall was the American Com- 
missioner to China, he predicted two things which have since 
come to pass: the advance of Russia to the line of the Amoor, 
and the forcible opening of the cotton fields of China by the 
English. The former of these events has opened a new epoch 
in the world’s commerce, and bids fair to change the balance 
of power among the world’s nations. Events now transpiring 
are giving a deep significance to the latter, which may also 
prove to be controlling in the affairs of more nations than one. 
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Articte IV.—MISSIONS IN INDIA.* 


Life and Religion of the Hindus, with a Sketch of my Life 
and Experience. By Joautn Cuunper Gancooty, (Baptized 


Philip). Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 306. 


Many important and interesting works have been published 
in this country, on the history, state, and prospects of India, 
and on the character, the customs, and the religion of its in- 
habitants. Some of these works were written by European 
residents in the country, some were by European and Ameri- 
can travelers, and no inconsiderable part of them, especially 
those relating to the religion of India, were written by mission- 
aries of different denominations. Mr. Gangooly is, we believe, 
the first native of India who has written a work on the religion 
of his country, or given us any account of his own experience. 
The book, as might be expected, from the nature of the subject, 
and from some circumstances connected with its publication, 
has excited uncommon attention, especially in the Unitarian 
denomination. The work consists of two parts; the first gives 
an account of “the Life and Religion of the Hindus,” and the 
second contains “the Life and Experience” of the writer. 

The author professes to have enjoyed uncommon advantages 
for becoming acquainted with the condition of the Hindus. 
He was born a Brahman, and he was carefully educated in the 
principles, the practices, and the prejudices of his caste. At 
the age of thirteen he was initiated into the mysteries of Brah- 
manism, and began to practice the peculiar rites and ceremonies 
of the order. He continued in this course for several years, sin- 
cere in his faith, and zealous in his religious duties. He lived 
in Calcutta and its vicinity, where he had good advantages for 





* This review, which we are able here to present to our readers, is from the 
pen of the Rev. D. O. Allen, D. D., lately a Missionary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in India, 
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education in the science and literature of his country, and for 
acquiring a knowledge of the English language. From Eng- 
lish books, and from intercourse with friends who had learned, 
or were acquiring this language, he obtained some knowledge 
of Christianity, and his faith in idolatry was shaken. He be- 
came acquainted with Rev. C. H. Dall, a Unitarian mission- 
ary from the United States, and attended his preaching. He re- 
ceived from Mr. Dall, Unitarian tracts and books, which con- 
firmed his faith in Christianity. These works, and his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Dall, turned his thoughts towards Amer- 
ica, and an arrangement was made for him to come to this 
country, for further education. 

Mr. Gangooly left India in January, 1858, and arrived in 
Boston in May. In accordance with previous arrangements, 
he was at once taken under the patronage of the American 
Unitarian Association, and commenced a course of education. 
with a view to returning as a missionary to his countrymen. 
He lived in different places, pursuing his studies under different 
Unitarian clergymen. His personal appearance, his former 
life and religion, his conversion to Christianity, and his pur- 
pose to return to. India and devote his life there to the propa- 
gation of the Christian religion among his countrymen,—these 
circumstances excited much attention and interest wherever he 
became acquainted with the people. Having lived in this 
country somewhat more than two years, he was ordained, and 
soon afterwards embarked for India, there to engage in the 
missionary work. 

The book which Mr. Gangooly has given us on the “Re- 
ligion of the Hindus,” has been received with some ec/at, in 
certain quarters, but it is far from being such a work as we 
expected. It has, it is true, a certain kind of interest and value 
from the fact that we shall probably hear from him again in his 
new office of a Christian teacher in India. But it is evident 
that his means of observation and information respecting the 
subjects about which he writes have been, after all, quite 
limited. 

People in America are apt to think of India as if it were 
one country, and as if there were but one nation inhabiting 
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that vast peninsula, and professing the same system of religion ; 
whereas it is rather an assemblage of nations, with nearly as 
great a diversity of personal appearance, of languages, customs, 
manners, and religion, as exists in the different countries of 
Europe. The inhabitants of Bengal, of Travancore, and of 
Rajputana, differ as much from each other, as the Italians, the 
Portuguese, and the Germans. One of the difficulties with 
Mr. Gangooly’s book is that while he must know this, he 
either forgets it, or does not appreciate the importance of 
keeping this fact constantly in mind when writing for Ameri- 
cans about the religion of the Hindus. The people of India, 
for example, generally, profess the religion called Hinduism, 
but the system called by this name (if system it can be called) 
is as different in its doctrines, rites, and practices, in different 
parts of India, as Christianity differs in the different countries 
of Europe. The deities which are worshiped and have costly 
temples in some places, are not known even by name, in other 
parts of the country. The Brahmans, who were originally all 
of one caste, who profess to have kept all the essential rules of 
their caste, and are not accused of having violated any of them, 
are now so much divided among themselves, that they will not 
intermarry with each other, nor even eat together. To perform 
all the rites and ceremonies prescribed for the Brahmans, in 
their sacred books, would require all their time, and-none ever 
attempt to perform them all. So they make a selection of 
those which they like, or which they think to be most impor- 
tant, and hence there is great diversity of practice among 
them. The same is true of other castes, though not to so great 
an extent, as their rules of caste are not so strict, and their 
rites and ceremonies are not so numerous and burdensome. 

So, also, in respect to many of their social customs. In 
Calcutta and its vicinity, the women live secluded from obser- 
vation, and a respectable or decent woman is seldom seen in the 
streets, or even at the doors or windows of their own houses. 
But in Bombay and the cities in the western parts of India, 
the women of all classes are under little or no restraint, and 
are seen in the streets and at the doors and windows of their 
houses, as much as their sex are in the cities of this country. 
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This great difference and variety in India, extending to the 
deities worshiped, the doctrines believed, the rites performed, 
and the customs and manners practiced, have occasioned much 
misapprehension and perplexity in other countries, where it 
was supposed that such accounts, instead of being local and 
provincial, must be applicable to all India. We doubt not that 
Mr. Gangooly’s description of “the Life and Religion of the 
Hindus,” is true of Calcutta and its vicinity generally, while 
it differs much from Hinduism as believed and practiced in 
many places in the southern, western, and northern parts of 
India. These circumstances should be kept in mind when 
reading Mr. Gangooly’s book and comparing his statements 
and remarks with the works of missionaries and others, who 
describe what they have seen in other parts of the country. 
Many things that we find stated in the book are undoubt- 
edly correct. Mr. Gangooly tells us, for example, that the num- 
ber of Hindu deities amounts to many millions, that their 
festivals and holidays are very numerous, and he has given 
a particular description of the principal festival in each 
month of the year, as these are kept in Bengal. (pp. 92-189). 
He tells us that these festivals are generally celebrated in 
honor and commemoration of certain actions of their gods and 
goddesses, as these are described in the Purans and in local 
legends and traditions. The people, accordingly, on these 
occasions, describe the conduct, and exhibit the character of 
their deities. The songs sung, the actions described, the scenes 
represented, and the language used at such times by all castes 
and classes, are often so indecent and obscene that they 
cannot be translated or described in English ; for our language 
has not corresponding words or phrases for such things. In 
some parts of these festivals, the women keep out of sight as 
much as they can, and their places in the processions and 
revels are supplied by men and boys in the clothes of women. 
When hearing such songs, witnessing such scenes, and seeing 
such rites and ceremonies, (and the writer of this Article has 
often heard and witnessed and seen them), we have wondered 
that the Hindus are not worse—are not more debased and 
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demoralized—than they really are. Mr. Gangooly expresses 
his views concerning some things in these festivals thus: 


“ After the usual sacrifices have been offered, they wet the yard, and men 
of every age fall upon each other, singing and dancing in abominable ways. 
Some songs are purposely composed in vulgar words and sentiments to be sung 
before the goddess.” . . . . “Christians who have no faith in foreign mis- 
sions think the Hindus are well off. Come, O come, and see this single, abomi- 
nable and adulterous amusement of these men, the sad, the mistaken specimens 
of humanity, and you will find a great gulf lies between you and them. Thank 
your God and be grateful to his mercy.” (p. 146). 


The English government, as is well known, has interfered 
with some of the barbarous superstitions and the demoralizing 
rites and customs of the Hindus, and forbidden them. Mr. 
Gangooly approves of such interference, and expresses his 
views thus : 


“To enumerate the evils that arise from the Hindu worship and holidays, 
would occupy a book. Coming out disfigured and bruised from the dark caves of 
Brahmanism, I hoped the British Government would stretch forth its hand, at 
least against the most immoral and ruinous institutions of the Hindus, because 
their own eyes are not bright enough yet to notice the defects thereof.” (p. 178). 


It is undoubtedly true of some of the accounts which have 
been published concerning the religious principles, and practi- 
ces, and customs of the Hindus, that they have been painted in 
somewhat too dark colors, for if the people were as bad as they 
have been sometimes represented, the country could never have 
become so populous, so powerful, and so civilized, as it was for 
many centuries while under its own rulers. The truth is, that 
the people of India have generally been better in their con- 
duct and character than the deities they have worshiped. 
It was so with the ancient Greeks and Romans, and so it has 
probably been with every heathen and idolatrous nation that 
has arisen above a state of barbarism. Still Mr. Gangooly’s 
work will not change the opinions of any who have lived in 
India long enough to see Hinduism in its true character. Take 
the following remarks and opinions on the character and influ- 
ence of Hinduism, made by a very competent judge, Bishop 
Heber, who lived many years in India, and who had uncom- 
mon opportunities for seeing the country, and for becoming 
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acquainted with all castes and classes of the inhabitants. 
They are a fair specimen of the accounts which come from 
missionaries in India, and they are undoubtedly true. Indeed, 
Mr. Gangooly’s statements amount to the same thing. 


“It is necessary to see idolatry to be fully sensible of its mischievous effects on 
the human mind. But of all idolatries which I have ever read or heard of, the 
religion of the Hindus, in which I have taken some pains to inform myself, really 
appears to me the worst, both in the degrading notions which it gives of the 
Deity ; in the endless round of its burdensome ceremonies, which occupy the 
time and distract the thoughts, without either instructing or interesting its vota- 
ries; in the filthy acts of uncleanness and cruelty, not only permitted but 
enjoined and inseparably interwoven with those ceremonies; in the system of 
eastes, a system which tends, more than anything else the Devil has yet invented, 
to destroy the feelings of general benevolence and to make nine-tenths of man- 
kind the hopeless slaves of the remainder ; and in the total absence of any popu- 
lar system of morals, or any single lesson which the people at large ever hear to 
live virtuously, and do good to each other. I do not say, indeed, that there are 
not some scattered lessons of this kind to be found in this ancient book; but 
those books are neither accessible to the people at large, nor are these last per- 
mitted to read them; and, in general, all the sins that a sudra is taught to fear 
are, killing a cow, offending a brahman, or neglecting one of the many frivolous 
rites by which their deities are supposed to be conciliated. Accordingly, though 
the general sobriety of the Hindus (a virtue which they possess in common with 
most inhabitants of warm climates) affords a very great facility to the mainten- 
ance of public order and decorum, I really have never met with a race of men, 
whose standard of morality is so low, who feel so little apparent shame on being 
detected in a falsehood; or so little interest in the sufferings of a neighbor, not 
being of their own caste or family ; whose ordinary and familiar conversation is 
so licentious ; or in the wilder and more lawless districts who shed blood with so 
little repugnance.” * 


Mr. T. B. Macaulay the historian, subsequently Lord 
Macaulay, who lived some years in Calcutta and its vicinity, 
(the home of Mr. Gangooly), has also very correctly described 
the Hindu religion thus : 


“Through the whole Hindu Pantheon you will look in vain for anything re- 
sembling those beautiful and majestic forms, which stood in the shrines of ancient 
Greece. All is hideous, grotesque, and ignoble, As this superstition is of all 
superstitions the most irrational, and of all superstitions the most inelegant, so is 
it of all superstitions the most immoral. Emblems of vice are objects of public 
worship, Acts of vice are acts of public worship. The courtesans are as much 
a part of the establishment of the temples, as much ministers of the god, as 
the priests. Crimes against life and crimes against property are not only per- 





* Bishop Heber’s Journal in India, Vol. II, pp. 291, 2. 
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mitted, but are enjoined by this odious theology. But for our interference 
human victims would still be offered to the Ganges, and the widow would still be 


laid on the pile by the corpse of her husband, and be burned alive by her own 
children.” 


The second part of this work contains the Life and Ex- 
perience of the Author. Here he gives us his religious opin- 
ions and practices when he was a Brahman. He describes 
the circumstances under which he acquired some knowledge of 
Christianity, and the reasons for his becoming a Unitarian. 
Many will wish to know the religious views and opinions of a 
converted Brahman, and what doctrines he is prepared to 
propagate in India. And here it appears better to let the 
author’s view of his own understanding, and his flippant 
way of speaking of the great truths of the Gospel, appear in 
his own language, in extracts, than to make any extended re- 
marks upon them. The following are his views of some of 
the usually received doctrines of the Scriptures : 


“The following are the points I did not dream of while studying the New 
Testament—which, when stated to me, I could not look at without surprise and 
could not believe. They are the doctrines of the Trinity,—the total depravity 
of the human race or human nature,—and endless punishment in hell. Now 
as I hear of these and their kindred doctrines, I do not believe them, nor think 
they have anything to do with true religion, because they seem to me irrational 
and unscriptural. 

“ The Trinity.—In giving my reasons for not believing this doctrine of the 
church, I shall be as brief as possible. It is a self-contradictory and unintel- 
ligible riddle—a production of the fancy wrapped up with a sense of piety. 
They say the Trinity is a sublime union of the Three in One—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Common sense teaches us that one is always one, 
and three always three. We distinguish persons by their respective individuali- 
ties. So the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost must each have a distinet individ- 
uality, otherwise they could not be persons; and if so, then they have their 
wills and affections separate from each other Under such circumsiances it is as 
absurd to receive the Father, Son, and the, Holy Ghost as one, as it is to say, 
James, Mary, and Ellea are one. The religion of my country has a Trinity which 
I find far more rational, more logically and philosophically consistent than the 
Christian Trinity. And I do not think it a prudent choice to reject the former 
and accept the latter.” (pp. 257, 258). 

“The Total Depravity of Human Nature.—As my time would not permit me 
to consider this subject in the way I would like and thereby show my reasons for 
not believing it, I would simply resort to common sense and the Scriptures to ex. 
pose this awkwardness of the doctrine. I fully believe that such enormous doctrine 
as that of calling a child of the Most High a totally depraved creature—having 
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nothing good in him, is not, and ought not to be a part of any man’s creed.” 
(p. 263). 

“ The Doctrine of an Everlasting Hell.—I cannot conceive of anything as ever- 
lasting but God. Everything has its end at some time and in some way; but God 
is without end. All but God is subject to change. He, our good Father, is 
unchangeable and everlasting. The Great King is the Sovereign over all,— 
heaven and earth and all the hosts thereof. If there is a place called hell, it 
must be before his omnipresence ; for there is nothing that is not known and 
seen and made by God. He could not create an everlasting hell to torture his 
weak, frail children. Whatever he has created is for their good.” (p. 266.) 

“In a Sunday School Book there is a question like the following :—‘ Where 
do the wicked go? ‘To hell,’is the answer.’ All right. ‘What kind of a place 
is hell ?’ ‘It is dark, and there the worm dieth not, and there fire is unquenchable,’ 
Now our common sense springs up to protest against this unfortunate state- 
ment; declaring that where there is fire unquenchable, there cannot be dark at 
all. Such a fire would light hell so splendidly as to enable its inmates to pick 
up the very sand off its floor,—of course, if there be any.” 

“ Heaven and hell are within our own breasts, We experience the joys of one, 
and the pangs of the other. Whenever we perform our duties faithfully and ‘love 
our neighbor as ourselves,’ we then commune with God and his angels; and that 
is what constitutes the joy of heaven. On the other hand, when we neglect our 
duty,—seek after carnal lust,—defy God and man by our thoughts and actions, 
and thereby bring sorrows, the hatred of the world, and remorse of conscience— 
we make hell within us. A pure and contrite heart is heaven, and a heart that 
loves self exclusively, is hell.” (p. 268.) 


Surely no comment is needed on these statements of his views. 

The following extract shows his opinions concerning the 
character and work of Christ : 

“In regard to Christ, my impression became that he is the Sent of God, his 
beloved Son, indeed. He was raised especially by our Father to regenerate the 
world, to proclaim peace and good will unto man—to bring the wanderers back, 
to uplift degraded humanity, and break the sting of death and bring immortality 
to light. He was a true model of humanity,—a perfect man. He was what man 
ought to be. Whatever attributes of the Most High could be grasped by a finite 
nature, were fully given to him.” (p. 230). 

The author has not told us whether he believes in the preéxist- 
ence of Christ, but it appears to be implied in what he says 
in several places that such belief does not make any part 
of his creed. He does not believe that Christ made any 
atonement for sin, or that any atonement is necessary in 
order to its forgiveness. He says, “the idea of one man’s 
suffering or making atonement for the guilt of others, is a 


strange one.” 
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We have not been able to learn his views of the inspiration 
of the Bible. He says that “the orthodox missionaries teach 
the Hindus that all the Old Testament was written by God,” 
and that such teaching is one great obstacle to his country- 
men’s embracing Christianity, and he is confident that they 
will never change their religion for such “orthodoxy.” We 
have found nothing in his work concerning the Apostles, or 
their labors, or their writings, but he expresses great respect 
for the Gospels, and great admiration for the character of Christ. 
He believes that all doctrine and duty are to be found in the 
teaching and example of our Saviour. He says, “My Chris- 
tianity begins where Christ opens his life, and ends where he 
closes it.” 

In his profession of Christianity, Mr. Gangooly renounced 
his caste and all its rules. He expresses his views of it thus : 


“The caste system, notwithstanding all its policy and the good it pretends to 
do, is obviously detrimental to the masses in India. _It lies like the heavy Hym- 
aloy over the heads of the low castes; they cannot rise upward intellectually, 
socially, or spiritually. Hence the first religious philanthropic act of those who 
see the defects of the caste system, ought to be to help its removal and to inaug- 
urate a state of equality among the people.” 


We proceed now to notice some things in this work, con- 
cerning which the author ought to have been better informed, 
before he denied the truth of them, and imputed their ori- 
gin to the ignorance, the prejudice, and the misrepresentations 
of missionaries and others. Thus in the preface, page 27, he 
says :— 

“ Wherever I go, my friends ask me, ‘do the Hindu mothers throw their babies 
into the Ganges now? and other questions of similar purport. I am quite 
amused to see the little school-boys and girls in America, who seem to know more 


of India than I do. I never heard such stories, even from the lips of my grand- 
mother.” 


Again, in the Appendix, page 185, he says :— 


“Ever since my arrival in America, I have heard, with great surprise, the state- 
ment received on the authority of missionaries, that the Hindu mothers throw 
their infants into the River Ganges. Almost every man, woman, boy or girl in 
these United States knows it, and has seen the illustration of it in various books. 
During my tour over some sixteen States and the Canadas, I noticed that the 
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Hindu mother, her baby, and the alligator, were the subjects of constant in- 
quiry. The story of the infants being thrown into the Ganges, by their heart- 
less, mistaken mothers, is believed by the people of this country to be either a 
custom, or a religious institution of the Hindus.” “To my great surprise, I met 
the following, in a large pictorial work on India, published in Boston:—‘ Here, 
(from the Saugor Island), thousands of mothers have thrown their children into 
the Ganges, to be devoured by alligators; not because they were destitute of ma- 
ternal affection, but because a mother’s love was overpowered by her fears of the 
wrath of some offended deity.’ 

“1 am aware that to speak against this prevalent belief, is to falsify the reports 
of travelers, and to criticise the statements of foreign writers, who have dissemina- 
ted this report throughout the whole length and breadth of the land. On the other 
hand, I cannot suffer a groundless and strange story to run so freely through the 
Christian community, and bring upon the poor innocent women of India such un- 
deserved reproach. I do not wish to cover the really defective institutions of my 
country. Her religion, rather than custom, sanctions suicide, in different ways, as 
manifested in the voluntary offering of the widows upon the funeral fire of their 
husbands. The throwing of babies into the Ganges, or to alligators, then, I 
would say never was in the customs or religious ordinances of India. I never 
heard of it, even asa grandmother's story.” 


Now concerning this custom, so generally believed in this 
country, and yet so positively and repeatedly denied by Mr. 
Gangooly, the following are facts and figures, which will not 
be questioned or doubted by any who are well informed in the 
history, or customs, and manners, and religion of India. 

At the mouth of the Ganges, about 100 miles below Calcut- 
ta, is a well known island, called Saugor. In the month of 
January, thousands of people every year assemble on this 
island, for religious ceremonies,—principally to bathe at the 
place of the supposed junction of the Ganges with the ocean. 
Here, in accordance with ancient superstition, women in fulfill- 
ment of vows, often sacrificed their infant children, by throw- 
ing them into the sea, or exposing them on the shore, so that 
they were devoured by alligators or sharks. The Marquis of 
Wellesley, when Governor General of India, hearing of this 
barbarous and inhuman custom, instituted careful inquiries con- 
cerning it, both among natives and Europeans, and he ascer- 
tained that 23 persons (“many of whom were sacrificed in this 
way ”) had perished there in the month of January, 1801, and 
39 in the course of the year. The Governor General resolved 
‘to put a stop to this inhuman custom, and soon passed a law, 
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“declaring the practice to be murder, and punishable by 
death.” This law was promulgated, and a strong police was 
sent to the place, with instructions to prevent, as far as possi- 
ble, any such acts, and to arrest any persons who should be 
guilty. These vigorous means were effectual in preventing the 
practice, and in a few years it ceased. The Act was entitled 
“ A Regulation for preventing the sacrifice of children at Sau- 
gor and other places, passed by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, on the 20th of August, 1802.” This Act shows, beyond all 
question or doubt, that the custom of mothers sacrificing their 
children, by throwing them into the Ganges, once made a part 
of “the Life and Religion of the Hindus,” and but for the in- 
terference of the British Government, would, doubtless, have 
continued to the present time. A gentleman who was then 
living in Bengal, and who forseveral years held a high situa- 
tion in the Government of India, says:—“It is impossible 
to calculate the number of human lives that have been saved 
by this humane law of the Marquis of Wellesley.” 

There are some other religious customs of the Hindus, con- 
cerning which Mr. Gangooly is mistaken in his opinions, and 
wrong in his statements. Among these customs is this,—that 
people have been accustomed to throw themselves under the 
wheels of the car of Juganath, to be crushed to death. Con- 
cerning this custom he says :— 

“ A story is prevalent in this country, on the authority of missionaries, to the 
effect that the Hindu devotees throw themselves under the heavy car of Juganath, 
as sacrifices.” (Preface, page 27). “Foreigners in general, misled by the reports 
of missionaries, have some incorrect ideas of the worship of Juganath by the Hin- 
dus. They say that the Hindus throw themselves under the wheels of his car, as 
a voluntary sacrifice, and are crushed to death. I do not agree with them in this 
assertion.” (Page 130). “It is everywhere believed in Christian countries, that 
the Hindu devotees throw themselves under the car of Juganath, in order to be 
crushed to death, but this is not a true statement of the case. Self-torture is 
practiced, sacrifices are offered, and, in many cases, even suicide is committed, to 
satisfy some Hindu deities, but nothing of this kind is allowable before Juga- 
nath. The loss of lives under the car of Juganath, is owing to the carelessness 
of the people. It is believed by them, that he who pulls the ropes attached to the 
car, will be carried away, after his death, to the heaven of Krishna, by his Poosh- 
po Roth—flowering car, Elated by the false promise of heaven, an immense 
crowd comes forward to give at least three pulls of the sacred car, and some 
among them accidentally falling down, are trodden by the feet of men, or crushed 
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by the wheels of the car. I have seen four stout men go to heaven that way.”— 
(Page 131-2). 


That people have sometimes perished at the great festivals 
of Juganath, in the manner Mr. Gangooly says he had seen 
“four stout men go to heaven,” we have no doubt. But the 
evidence is so complete that it was formerly the custom for 
persons to throw themselves under the cars for the purpose of 
being crushed to death, believing that they were thus offering 
an acceptable sacrifice to the god, and that they “would be 
rewarded in the next birth with pleasures, riches, and honor,” 
that we have no more doubt of such a custom than we have 
that Juganath is one of the Hindu deities. Some of these 
accounts were written, it is true, by missionaries, but when 
such men describe what they have themselves seen, why should 
they not be believed? The circumstance that Mr. Gangooly 
has never heard of such things, does not disprove the testi- 
mony of those who saw them. The statement is not that the 
thing is customary now. The English Government has put a 
stop to the practice. But the truth of such statements and 
reports does not depend on the accounts of missionaries. 
Many others have seen and described such things. We have 
now before us accounts of two such cases, by a gentleman 
who held a high situation for some years in the government of 
India, and who more than once attended the great festivals of 
Juganath, and described what he there saw. He says: 

“ After the tower had proceeded some way, a pilgrim announced that he was 
ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the god. He laid himself down in the road 
before the tower, as it was moving along, lying on his face, with his arms 
stretched forward. The multitude passed round him, leaving the space clear, 
and he was crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. A shout of joy was 
raised to the god. He is said to smile when the libation of blood is made. 


The people threw cowries, or small money, on the body of the victim, in appro- 
bation of the deed,” 


The other case of self-immolation is thus deseribed: 


“One of the victims of this year was a well made young man of healthy 
appearance and comely aspect. He had+ a garland of flowers round his neck, 
and his long black hair was disheveled. He danced for a while before the idol, 
singing in an enthusiastic strain, and then rushing suddenly to the wheels, he 
shed his blood under the tower.” 
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That people have not unfrequently thrown themselves 
under the car of Juganath, and been crushed to death, in the 
persuasion that they would thus secure the favor of the god, 
would be a fact established by abundant testimony, though no 
missionary had ever seen India.* 

Now, if Mr. Gangooly had never, while in India, heard of 
any such customs as Hindoo mothers throwing their infants 
into the Ganges, and persons casting themselves under the 
ears of Juganath, as sacrifices to the god, yet, when on ar- 
riving in America he found that “ almost every man, woman, 
boy and girl in these United States believed these customs to 
be true, and had seen illustrations of them in various books,” 
it would have been proper, prudent, and reasonable for him 
to ascertain (as he might easily have done) whether there 
might not formerly have been such customs, before in answer 
to numerous inguirers “during his tour over some sixteen 
States and the Canadas,” he told them that there never were 
any such customs in India, and that all the statements and re- 
ports to this effect have had their origin in the ignorance, the 
prejudices, and the misrepresentations of missionaries and 
others. We are surprised that some of his numerous and learn- 
ed friends did not correct his mistaken opinions on these sub- 
jects before they appeared in his work. To deny the truth of 
such well authenticated accounts and statements of Hindu 
customs, and to ascribe them to the ignorance and misrepresen- 
tations of missionaries, is not calculated to increase the confi- 
dence of the public in the other parts of this book, nor in the 





* Since the above was written we notice, in a Calcutta journal, an account 
of the great festival of Juganath, by an English gentleman who was present. 
In this account he says: “ Public feeling is often excited at home by remarks on 
the immolations at Juganath; and truly it is awful infatuation, when a fellow 
creature throws himself under the wheels of the ponderous car, and is at once 
crushed to pieces. But these immolations are now strictly forbidden, and none 
have taken place for some years past.” All the statements that we have seen for 
some years past, have been of this character. We are glad to know that the 
English government has so “strictly forbidden” such acts of superstitious infatua- 
tion, and that they have so entirely ceased that Mr. Gangooly has never even 
heard of them. But his ignorance does not invalidate the abundant evidence we 
have that such immolations were once not unfrequent. 
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qualifications of the author for the missionary work. Should 
he see these corrections of his opinions and misstatements, we 
hope he will become more careful in what he says about “ The 
Life and Religion of the Hindus,” and show more respect 
for the opinions and statements of missionaries and others, 
who have described the religious institutions, customs, and 
practices of his country. 

India is now one of the most encouraging missionary fields 
in the world. It contains a population, according to the 
latest returns to Parliament, of 183,775,650, of whom, 
134,073,263 are in the territory belonging to the English, 
and 49,702,387 are in the territories more or less subject 
to native princes. All parts of the country which are under 
the English government, are open for the propagation of 
Christianity by all proper means, and missionaries and their 
converts are protected in their lives, their persons, and their 
property. The native Christians are increasing in number, 
and are yearly becoming a more respectable and important 
part of the population. The education of all classes is en- 
couraged and supported by the government, and the large 
cities have their colleges and literary societies, their lectures, 
journals, &c. In some of the educational institutions, the 
course of study is entirely in the English language, and in 
its science and literature. In others it is partly in English 
and partly in the vernacular languages ; while in the primary 
and the village schools generally, it is wholly in the languages 
of the country. Formerly education was regarded merely as 
a qualification for business, like the mechanical arts and 
trades. There was no native literature or science of any 
value, and no journals of any kind to read. Now, education 
has begun to be desired for higher objects, and some of the 
languages contain a valuable and yearly increasing native 
literature. 

Perhaps nothing shows the progress of civilization more 
than the change of opinions in respect to female education. 
Such education was formerly scarcely known. A woman 
who could read, could seldom be found, and it was regarded 
as a qualification for intrigue and infamy, and not for virtuous 
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influence and increased personal respectability. But female 
education is now acquiring its proper place and its deserved 
importance. It makes a part of the government system of 
education, and the higher classes of natives have established 
schools for the education of their wives, their sisters, and 
their daughters. Such a change could not be expected in 
any purely native community, nor under any native govern- 
ment. It could only take place under European example, 
influence, and encouragement. In this course the missionaries 
led the way. They began the work and carried it forward 
for years against strong native prejudice and much opposition. 
But patience, perseverance, and prayer sustained them, until 
they have seen their work appreciated, and the cause taken 
up and supported by the very classes who had most opposed it. 

The English government in India has lately passed through 
a severe ordeal. Many supposed, when the late mutiny or 
insurrection was at its hight, that the British power would 
soon pass away and become matter for history. But we had 
no fears or hopes of this kind. We had seen something of 
the native character, and also of the English power, in India, 
and in other parts of Southern Asia, and we had no more 
doubt what the result of the insurrection would be, than we 
have when we hear of negro insurrections in our Southern 
States, or of Indian forays on our Western borders. The 
insurrection has been suppressed, and the British power is 
more firmly established than it was ever before. The gov- 
ernment of India has been transferred from the East India 
Company to the Crown, so that it is now under the imme- 
diate control of Parliament. This change in the governing 
power of the country is expected to produce important 
changes in its administration. The internal improvements, 
as roads, canals, and railways, which were interrupted, and 
some of them suspended for a while, by the insurrections, 
are now carried forward with vigor. More than two hun- 
dred millions of dollars have been already appropriated to 
these works, and they will soon effect greater changes than 
were ever yet produced by similar works in any other country. 
No nation had ever a more noble prospect before them 
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than England now has in the state and prospects of India. 


It isin her power to raise India to a state of civilization 
which no country in Southern Asia has ever yet reached—a 
work which will be a greater honor to the English nation 
than anything they have yet achieved. 

People in America have generally but a very imperfect 
idea of the vast power of England in the Southern countries 
of Asia. A leading journal in Calcutta has expressed the 
general opinion of the English in India, thus: 


“ Every one out of England is now ready to acknowledge that the whole of 
Asia from the Indus to the Sea of Ochotsk, is destined to become the patrimony 
of that race, which the Normans thought, six centuries ago, they had finally 
crushed, but which now stands at the head of European civilization. We are 
placed, it is said, by the mysterious design of Providence, in command of Asia, 
and the people of England must not lay the flattering unction to their souls, 
that they can escape the responsibility of this lofty and important position by 
eimply denouncing the means by which England has acquired it.” 


Whether England is thus to include among her foreign 
possessions “the whole of Asia from the Indus to the sea 
of Ochotsk,” comprehending India, China, and all the inter- 
mediate countries, containing more than half of the human 
race, remains to be seen. The wealth and intelligence of 
England, her achievements in India, and the great army 
under her control in that country, show that she has the 
pecuniary and physical means thus to extend her possessions, 
and that she has also the moral and intellectual power 
to retain and govern them. And it does not now appear 
so unlikely that before the close of this century her power 
will extend over all these countries and nations, as it appeared 
at the beginning of this century that her power would by 
this time have reached its present state and limits. 

It is an important question,— With what feelings should we, 
as philanthropists and Christians, view the state and progress of 
British power in the southern countries of Asia? We shall 
say nothing here of the means by which this power has been, 
or may yet be extended, but we shall contemplate these 
changes simply as occurring in the course of Providence, and 
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shall view them merely in their probable results on those 
countries. 

India and the countries east of it early acquired a high state 
of civilization for that age of the world, but for two thousand 
or more years past, though they have gone through many rev- 
olutions and other changes, they have yet made but little 
progress. While numerous discoveries and inventions and 
applications of science and art to the practical purposes of life, 
have been changing the state of Europe and the character of 
her inhabitants, and carrying them to a higher state of civili- 
zation than was ever before known in the history of the world, 
the southern countries of Asia have continued in nearly the same 
state in which they were several centuries ago. Their history 
during this long period contains many changes of dynasties 
and frequent revolutions. Sometimes there were indications 
of an improved state of manners, and morals, and general 
civilization, and for a while there would be some progress in 
that direction. But other changes would soon take place, and 
all things would return back again, or to a yet worse state. 

A careful examination of the history of the southern nations 
of Asia, as the Hindus, the Burmese, the Siamese and the 
Chinese, shows that there is no reason to hope that while their 
despotic and intolerant systems of government, their absurd 
polytheism and pantheism, their debasing idolatry, their cruel 
and barbarous superstitions, their mystical and unintelligible 
philosophy, their degrading social institutions, and their pollu- 
ting and inhuman domestic usages, such as polygamy and infan- 
ticide—while these things continue (and these things are often 
a part of their religion, and are all tolerated and some of them 
enforced by their governments) there is no reason to hope 
that any essential and permanent improvement in their state 
and character can be realized. Indeed, the long experience of 
these nations and a careful inspection of their present state, 
show that they do not possess within themselves any ele- 
ments or causes, political or intellectual, moral or social, 
literary or religious, which can in any way raise them to a 
higher state of civilization than they have reached at different 
times in centuries past. To effect any considerable and last- 
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ing improvement in their state and character, some new and 
powerful cause must be introduced. And in the Providence 
of God such a cause—the British power—has been introduced, 
and already has produced astonishing results. 

Supposing now this power should increase as much as its 
friends—and some of its enemies—expect ; supposing that 
the British power in southern Asia should increase until it 
shall have under its control India and China and all the inter- 
mediate countries, which contain more than half the human 
race, what would be its effect on those nations ? 

In view of the history and state of India we believe that 
such an extension of British power would promote peace. 
It would prevent wars between these different countries, and 
it would prevent insurrections, civil wars, and revolutions with- 
inthem. Insurrections have seldom, and revolutions have never, 
occurred inthe English territories ; while under the native gov- 
ernments they have been of frequent occurrence, and have 
generally been very desolating and destructive. 

The English would abolish slavery in all the countries that 
came under their government; they would also abolish the 
slave trade between these countries and all other nations. 

They would put a stop, as far as practicable, to many bar- 
barous and cruel practices and customs, which have been 
hitherto perpetuated under the form and sanction of religion, 
and been tolerated more or less by the native governments, 
such as human sacrifices, suttees, infanticide, self-torture, super- 
stitous suicide, and the like. 

They would introduce a government of fixed, intelligible, 
and published laws, and of established and well regulated 
order. 

They would promote education among all classes of the in- 
habitants, and the diffusion of general knowledge, science, and - 
true philosophy. 

They would introduce great internal improvements, as mails, 
telegraphs, roads, railways, canals, &c., and so would promote 
international intercourse, commerce, manufactures, and all the 
advantages and facilities of modern civilization. 

They would introduce and establish civil and religious 
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liberty, and would extend to all classes the equal protection of 
the laws. They would permit all religious denominations, 
whether Christians, or Mohammedans, or Jews, or Hindus, or 
Buddhists, or Confucians, to propagate their sentiments by all 
proper means, and they would protect all classes alike in pro- 
fessing any form or system of religion they please. 

They would thus prepare the way for the free and safe 
prepagation and spread of Christianity—the only adequate 
remedy for the political, the social, the domestic, and the moral 
evils, which the inhabitants of these countries have been 
suffering for so many generations—we may say, for centuries. 

When the late insurrection commenced, and in the early 
part of its history, it was supposed that the means used to in- 
troduce and propagate Christianity was one of the principal 
causes of it. But further acquaintance with its origin and 
history has shown that such opinions were wrong. Eleven 
missionaries,* nine ladies, and their children, it is true, were 
put to death. But they did not suffer because they were 
missionaries, but only in common with other Europeans 
and their families, as it was then the determination and 
practice of the rebels to kill all white persons, whether men, 
women, or children. Had the insurrection resulted in the ex- 
pulsion of the English from India and the establishment of na- 
tive governments, there can be no doubt that any Mohamme- 
dan prince or power would have enforced the laws of the Koran 
over their own people, and that any Hindu prince or power 
would have réestablished the laws of caste, and tolerated, if 
not encouraged, the barbarous customs and cruel rites which the 
English have abolished. Butsuch was not the purpose of God 
concerning India. 

We believe that in permitting England to acquire her 
empire in southern Asia, God had higher purposes than to 
promote the civilization of these nations. We believe that 
this great extension of British power is designed to prepare 
the way for the spread of the Gospel in those countries. One 





* Of these the following were of the American Presbyterian Board—viz, Rev. 
Messrs. Freeman, Campbell, Johnson and MacMullin, and their wives. 
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result of the insurrection was to rouse the English nation to a 
sense of their obligations to India, and these obligations are now 
more fully realized than ever before. New ways and means 
for discharging them have been devised, and previous organi- 
zations have been enlarged. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in addition to many thousand English Bibles, appro- 
priated nearly $30,000 in money for printing the Scriptures in 
the native languages in 1860. The Society for Propagating 
the Gospel appropriated $85,000 for its Indian missions in the 
last year. The London Missionary Society expended more 
than $120,000. The Church Missionary Society expended 
on its missions in India, nearly $275,000. Several other Mis- 
sionary Societies, as the Wesleyan, the Baptist, the Scottish, 
the Irish and others, expended large sums. Several Mission- 
ary Societies on the Continent of Europe have large missions 
in India. The people of America, also, have a large interest 
in the benevolent operations of India. The expenses of the 
American Board on their missions in India, in 1860, were 
$58,000 ; of the Presbyterian Board, $56,000; and of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, $41,000, There are other Societies in 
this country which have benevolent operations in India. 
There are also many religious societies in India itself. Of these, 
some are auxiliary to the Societies in Europe and America, 
and were designed to codperate with them. The contributions 
in India to benevolent objects, before the insurrection, were 
estimated to exceed $200,000 yearly, and they are supposed 
now to have much increased. 

These facts and figures show that India is sharing largely in 
the sympathies and prayers of Christians in Europe and 
America. They also show that there is far more religious 
zeal, enterprise and liberality for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in that country, than is generally supposed in America. 

In returning to India to engage in missionary labors, Mr. 
Gangooly must be sensible of the great difference in the state 
of the country, now under English government, from what it 
was, or was ever likely to be, under any native government. 
By professing Christianity under any Hindu government, he 
would have become an ouwtcast, and then, according to the laws 
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of caste, he would lose his property, he would be literally cast off 
by all his family-friends, and no respectable class of Hindus 
would eat with him, or in any way associate with him. But 
now, under the English government, he can retain his property, 
and have all personal and family rights for himself and for 
his converts, which any European or American can have, or 
which any government in Europe or America can properly 
and equitably give. And he and his fellow-laborers can use 
all the means which the Gospel warrants for the propagation 
of their religious principles. Surely these are great advanta- 
ges, and we hope they will be properly appreciated. 

Though we do not agree with him in some of his religious 
views, but believe that the system which he has embraced is very 
defective in some important principles, yet, if he will devote his 
time and labors to his heathen and idolatrous countrymen, and 
will not interfere with the operations of missionaries of other de- 
nominations, we wish him Godspeed. For we fully concur in the 
sentiments expressed by the late Lord Macaulay :—“ The con- 
version of the whole people of India to the worst form that 
ever Christianity wore in the darkest ages, would be a most 
happy event. It is not necessary that a man should be a 
Christian, to wish for the propagation of Christianity in India. 
It is sufficient that he should be a European, not much below 
the ordinary European level of good sense and humanity. In 
no part of the world is heathenism more cruel, more licen- 
tious, and more fruitful of absurd rites and pernicious laws.” 
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Artictz V.—MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


History of the United Netherlands: from the Death of 
William the Silent to the Synod of Dort. With a full view 
of the English-Dutch struggle against Spain, and of the 
origin and destruction of the Spanish Armada. By Joun 
Lornror Morey, LL. D., D.C. L. Two vols. 8vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 


History should belong to what De Quincey calls the litera- 
ture of power, and not to that of mere knowledge. It not only 
should contain a body of facts, but it should have a soul—it 
should be written by live men, and then it will move men as 
well as inform them. The historian should have the power of 
transferring himself to distant places and times, as if an actor 
himself, and thus of entering into the spirit of what he records. 
He should have an ardent love of right and a burning hatred 
of wrong. In this way he will write with enthusiasm, and his 
productions will appeal not merely to a part of human nature, 
but to the whole man. To this class belongs the work 
which now claims our attention. 

The author, in his former work on the “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” took the world by surprise. Few were aware that 
a history of such a character was in preparation, outside the cir- 
cleof his particular friends. He had published nothing that was 
sufficient to indicate what was to come ; in fact, very few knew 
that there was such a man as John Lothrop Motley, before his 
name was announced in connection with his history. Then the 
inquiry was made in all quarters of the literary world, who the 
author could be? Many did not know whether he was an Eng- 
lishman, a Scotchman, or an American. When Bancroft and 
Macaulay published their histories, the reading world were 
somewhat prepared by a knowledge of their antecedents. But 
not so in regard to Mr. Motley, who took his rank among the 
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first historians of his age, as by a single bound. An eminent 
Harvard classmate thus speaks of him: “Those twelve or 
fourteen youths have had various destinies, but none of them 
has made more mark in the world than the handsome, brill- 
iant, free-and-easy fellow who used to declaim Byron with 
down-turned collar, that showed a throat smooth and full as a 
girl’s. He spoke and wrote well, but we never expected Mot- 
ley to read Dutch and write the history of Holland.” Most 
of the time since he left college, thirty years ago, he has been 
working quietly, and with unsurpassed industry, on his his- 
tories. 2 

The work which he has attempted he has done thoroughly. 
He has not been content to sit down and compile from histo- 
ries that had already appeared, but he has gone to the fountain- 
head for himself. He has spent years in several of the princi- 
pal places where the chief events recorded took place, and there 
consulted original authorities in different languages. Within 
the last twenty-five or thirty years there have been facilities for 
doing this, which did not previously exist. Libraries have been 
thrown open, especially to American authors, containing valu- 
able manuscripts, both official and private, without which such 
a history could not approach completeness. 

Mr. Motley has entered so heartily into his undertaking that 
his arduous labor has been a pleasure, and a striking endivid- 
wality characterizes his productions. He has not undertaken 
to write history for the sake of writing it, but in an important 
sense, because he could not help it. The history of the strug- 
gle in the Netherlands took him up, as he has declared, and 
not he it. The great conflict he describes rouses his whole 
soul, so that he enters into its history with all the enthusiasm 
of an actor. He hates despotism, and loves to hate it, and ex- 
presses himself accordingly ; he loves freedom most heartily, 
and utters the strongest words in its defense and praise. He 
cannot help uttering scorching words of condemnation, or 
glowing words of eulogy in regard to prominent actors, accord- 
ing as he views their characters. He makes ali his readers 
feel that he is a Protestant and a republican, and does not fail 
to produce a definite and deep impression on their minds in 
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favor of the cause he so much loves. In this respect we con- 
sider him far superior to Prescott. 

The struggle in the Netherlands, viewed in itself and in its 
relations, may be regarded as the most important one in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty since the Reformation. 
According to all human appearance, had despotism been tri- 
umphant, Protestantism would have been retarded for centu- 
ries, and countries now flourishing would be under the crushing 
sway of Romanism. 

The emperor Charles V, at the age of fifty-five, abdicated 
his throne, and retired to a convent in Spain to spend the re- 
mainder of his life. He left the greatest monarchy ever known 
in Christendom, whose subjects boasted that the sun never set 
within its boundaries. The Netherlands formed that part of 
his dominion where the doctrines of the Reformation had taken 
a very deep hold, and where the people were far in advance, in 
most respects, of those in any other country of the empire. 
Charles, during his reign, had issued the most intolerant edicts, 
and had introduced the Inquisition in order that he might 
enforce them effectually. Multitudes of his most valuable sub- 
jects were put to death in various ways. The number of 
Netherlanders destroyed by him has been estimated, by the 
best authorities, as not less than fifty thousand. With a con- 
stitution mostly broken down by gluttony, and exhausted with 
his efforts to exterminate heresy, he concluded to leave to his 
son Philip, his successor, the completion of the work. Charles, 
after his retirement to private life, did not lose in the least 
degree his persecuting spirit. He wrote letters to Philip, 
urging him to burn all heretics that could be found in Spain or 
elsewhere. He urged Philip in the very last communication 
he sent to him, to destroy all heretics, and to cherish the Inqui- 
sition as the best instrument for effecting such a work, and 
concluded by saying, “so shall you have my blessing, and the 
Lord shall prosper you in all your undertakings.” The emperor 
even expressed the regret that he had not destroyed Luther in 
violation of his promise of protection, when the latter appeared 
before the Diet at Worms. The advice of the dying monarch 
did not fall on the ear of a disobedient son. Phillip II adopted 
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heartily the principle that the heretics were to be extermi- 
nated. Following the advice of his father and that of the 
Pope, and stimulated by his own fiendish ambition, his whole 
reign was stained with deeds of the blackest dye. 

Philip soon succeeded in crushing the Reformation in 
Spain, but he did not find the undertaking so easy in the 
Netherlands. He appointed as regent, Margaret of Parma, 
the natural daughter of Charles V, and the eldest of his chil- 
dren. She had been under the training of Ignatius Loyola, 
and, as might be expected, was a bigoted Catholic. The king 
revived the edicts of his father against heretics, and gave new 
instructions in regard to their execution. He resolved to make 
the Inquisition as potent an instrument in the Netherlands as 
it had been in the Peninsula. But there was a determined 
hostility to it, not only vy Protestants, but by Catholics. The 
regent endeavored to carry out the will of the king, but the 
opposition became so great that her life was a burden. More 
and more determined measures were resorted to, but greater 
and greater resistance was manifested by the Netherlanders. 

The most prominent in resistance was William of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange. He belonged to an ancient and honorable 
family. His early education prepared him, in a great degree, 
for the noble part he acted in planting the Dutch Republic. 
At an early age he became a page in the family of the em- 
peror, and was admitted as an observer of the most important 
transactions. Charles evidently entertained a more exalted 
opinion of his ability and promise, than of those of any other 
youth connected with his court. It was on bis shoulder that 
the emperor leaned at his abdication. William, though a 
Catholic at first, seemed to have the principle of toleration 
firmly rooted in him, which principle became more and more 
fully developed in action as he came under the influence of 
Protestantism. He was the Washington of his age, and was 
as tolerant and noble, as Philip was despotic and mean. 

It was after a long series of defeats and victories experienced 
by the patriots, headed by William of Orange, before the tide 
essentially turned on the side of freedom, and the Dutch Re- 
public was founded. Our historian, in his first great work, 
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gives a most graphic and thrilling account of these down to the 
death of William in 1584, who fell by the pistol of an assassin, 
to whom Philip promised a large reward. There were two pre- 
vious attempts made on the life of the Prince, but the third 
and last was successful. Philip, when he received the intelli- 
gence of this event, exclaimed, “Had that blow been struck 
two years ago, the Catholic church and I would have gained 
by it.” But though the hero was dead, the victory was gained 
—the foundation of the Dutch Republic was laid. 

At this point commences the history now before us. In it 
the author enters more into detail than he at first intended. 
It covers a period of only six years, but one full of events of 
vast magnitude in themselves and in their results,—events 
essentia!ly identified with the history of several of the princi- 
pal nations of the world. None, we think, will complain that 
the author is too minute ; but all, after they peruse these vol- 
umes, cannot but look forward with intense interest for the 
promised appearance of those which are to give us the sequel 
of this fascinating story. Mr. Motley here gives conclusive 
evidence of having availed himself of rich materials that 
have never before been given to the world. He tells us that 
the most valuable materials he has found are thore “ entirely 
unpublished.” He has found the archives of England to be 
mines of rich historical wealth adapted to his purpose, of 
which the State Paper Office and the MSS. Department of 
the British Museum are specially referred to by him. He pur- 
poses, in two subsequent volumes, to complete the history of 
the Dutch Republic down to the Synod of Dort. 

The murder of the Prince of Orange was a most important 
event, and caused the deepest mourning. That disaster seemed 
to many to be fatal to the cause at the head of which he had 
been for years. The thinker, the actor, and the soul of the 
movement, so far as one man could be, was gone, ‘when his 
help was deeply needed. The prospect seemed truly dark. 
A medal, struck off in Holland at the time, represented her as a 
dismasted hulk, reeling through the tempest, with the motto, 
“ineertum quo fata ferent.” But true patriotism was not 
extinct in the Netherlands; there were still brave minds and 
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stout hearts. The English agent wrote to Queen Elizabeth 
that there existed among the people “a resolution to revenge 
the foulness of the fact committed on the person of the Prince 
by the tyrant of Spain, and to defend their liberties advisedly 
against him and his adherents by all means that God had given 
them to the uttermost portion of their substance, and the last 
drop of their blood.” A Provisional Council was established 


by the States General, to preside at the head of which Maurice, 


the second son of William, was called from the University ot 
Leyden, where he was pursuing his studies. 

Alexander of Parma was prompt to take advantage of the 
sad disaster that had occurred to the rebellious Provinces. He 
evidently regarded the death of Orange as a death-blow to 
their cause, and offered them reconciliation with Philip on easy 
terms, except those pertaining to religion, for there was no 
hope of his m king the least concession on that subject. 
But in Holland and Zeeland, all his proposals were in 
vain. The friends of freedom were determined not to yield 
their rights, and to fight and die, if necessary, in their defense. 
Stringent decrees were passed, forbidding any countenance or 
aid to the enemy. The city of Dort passed an act and pro- 
claimed it by sound of trumpet, “to live and die in the cause 
now undertaken.” 

The Provinces that would not be reconciled to the Spanish 
crown knew that they had a most formidable enemy to con- 
tend with, and that without help from abroad ultimate suc- 
cess was almost hopeless. They were ready to offer their alle- 
giance to any power that would pledge them essential aid. 
It was concluded to look to France. The Prince of Orange, 
whose associations had been in a great degree French, had re- 
lied much on the support of that government. The influence 
of William, and the sympathy existing between the Dutch 
Calvinists and French Huguenots, were such, that the first 
prompting was naturally in favor of applying to Henry III. 
A doubtful character certainly, for the rugged Protestant 
champions of freedom to expect aid from, under their trying 
circumstances! Our author thus describes him : 
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7 “With silken flounces, jeweled stomachers, and painted face, with pearls of 
great price adorning his bared neck and breast, and satin slippered feet, of whose 
: delicate shape and size he was justly vain, it was his delight to pass his days and 
nights in a ceaseless round of gorgeous festivals, tourneys, processions, masquer- 
ades, banquets, and balls, the cost of which glittering frivolities caused the popu- 
lar burden and the popular execration to grow, from day to day, more intolera- 
ble and more audible. Surrounded by a gang of minions, the most debauched 
and the most desperate of France, whose bedizened dresses exhaled perfumes 
throughout Paris, whose sanguinary encounters dyed every street in blood, 
Henry lived a life of what he called pleasure, careless of what might come after, 
for he was the last of his race. The fortunes of his minions rose higher and 
higher, as their crimes rendered them more and more estimable in the eyes of 
& King, who took a woman’s pride in the valor of such champions to his weak- 
ness, and more odious to a people whose miserable homes were made even more 
miserable, that the coffers of a few court-favorites might be filled. Now saunter- 
ing, full-dressed, in the public promenades, with ghastly little death’s heads strung 
upon his sumptuous garments, and fragments of human bones dangling among his 
orders of knighthood—playing at cup and ball as he walked, and followed by a 
few select courtiers who gravely pursued the same exciting occupation—now pre- 
siding like a queen of beauty at a tournament to assign the prize of valor, and 
now, by the advice of his mother, going about the streets in robes of penitence, 
telling his beads as he went, that the populace might be edified by his piety, and 
solemnly offering up prayers in the churches that the blessing of an heir might 
be vouchsafed to him,—Henry of Valois seemed straining every nerve in order to 
bring himself and his great office into contempt.” 





The offer of the sovereignty of the Netherlands made to 
Henry was not accepted, after two embassies had been sent, 
who had been shamefully trifled with. Neither Henry, nor 
his Queen Mother Catherine, had any real intention of render- 
ing aid to the Netherlands, though they had given them 
encouragement. After eight months had been spent in fruit- 
less negotiations, it was felt to be full time to look in some 
other direction. 

While these negotiations were going on, the siege of Ant- 
werp was in progress. Antwerp, at that time, was the lead- 
ing commercial city of the Netherlands, if not of all Europe. 
The Prince of Parma had had the taking of that. city in view, 
for some time, for its subjugation he regarded as equivalent 
to the fall of the infant Dutch Republic. William, before 
his death, was aware of the plan of Parma, and was careful 
to call attention to the importance of specially preparing 
for defense, and had signified certain plans which if carried out 
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would save it from Spanish tyranny. He had indicated his 
plans to Sainte Aldegonde, of whom he entertained a very 
high opinion. Before his death he had expressed his wish 
that Aldegonde should accept the office of burgomaster of 
the city, which was by no means a desirable one, as anarchy 
and disunion had gained the ascendency over good order in 
its government. He was, therefore, at the head of the defense 
against Parma. 

He seems to have been a man of a rare combination of 
qualities. A short extract from Mr. Motley’s lengthy de- 
scription of his character, will be sufficient to show that he 
was no ordinary man: 


“‘There were few more brilliant characters than he in all Christendom. He 
was a man of a most rare and versatile genius. Educated in Geneva, at the 
very feet of Calvin, he had drunk, like mother’s milk, the strong and bitter 
waters of the stern reformer’s creed; but he had, in after life, attempted, although 
hardly with success, to lift himself to the hight of a general religious tolera- 
tion. He had also been trained in the severe and thorough literary culture 
which characterized that rigid school. He was a scholar, ripe and rare; no 
holiday trifler in the gardens of learning. He spoke and wrote Latin like 
his native tongue. He could compose poignant Greek epigrams. He was 
so familiar with Hebrew that he had rendered the Psalms of David out of the 
original into flowing Flemish verse, for the use of the reformed churches. That 
he possessed the modern tongues of civilized Europe—Spanish, Italian, French, 
and German—was a matter of course. He was a profound jurisconsult, capa- 
ble of holding debate against all competitors upon any point of theory or 
practice of law, civil, municipal, international. He was a learned theologian, 
and had often proved himself a match for the doctors, bishops, or rabbin 
of Europe, in highest argument of dogma, creed, or tradition. He was a 
practised diplomatist, constantly employed in delicate and difficult negotiations 
by William the Silent, who ever admired his genius, cherished his friendship, 
and relied upon his character.” 


The preparations of Parma for the siege were on a mag- 
nificent scale, which showed him to be a man eminently 
adapted to such an undertaking. Aldegonde was embarrassed 
in conducting the defense by dissension and insubordination. 
There was reason to believe that an effort would be made 
to close the Scheldt, so as to cut off the city from necessary 
supplies. When orders were given to carry corn, Admiral 
Treslong refused to obey. It was proposed to pierce the 
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dikes of the sea and river, which mode of defense experience 
had shown to be very efficient in several previous instances. 
But the butchers opposed that plan, through fear of having 
their pasture grounds submerged. Some thought it im- 
possible for the enemy to close the river. But the undertaking, 
though so difficult, was accomplished. A fortified bridge of 
boats was constructed, which was about half a mile in length. 
The Antwerpers hit upon an ingenious plan of demolishing 
the bridge. Fire ships, or explosive vessels, were sent in 
the direction of the bridge. One huge vessel of this descrip- 
tion did great execution. She had seven thousand pounds 
of powder on board, and was charged with ponderous pro- 
jectiles. A terrible explosion took place, in which all that 
boarded her, the block-house against which she struck, with 
its garrison, and a large portion of the bridge with the troops 
stationed upon it, were blown to atoms, and demolished. One 
thousand Spanish soldiers were destroyed in an instant, and 
a breach of two hundred feet was effected in the bridge. 
But through mismanagement, the advantage gained by that ex- 
plosion was not turned to its proper account, and Antwerp soon 
fell into the power of the enemy. A strong peace party 
within its walls, and starvation, had a powerful influence 
in leading to a capitulation, by which it fell into the power 
of the enemy. Had the plans of Orange been carried out, 
which might have been done, essentially, that disastrous event 
would never have taken place. Aldegonde has been till now 
resting under severe censure for the course he took in connec- 
tion with this siege ; but Mr. Motley, by a presentation of facts 
which have never before come to the light, removes, in a 
great degree, the cloud that has been resting over him. 

The Dutch Republic, having failed to receive assistance 
from France, began to look to another quarter. There was 
a hope that England might be secured as an ally. Queen 
Elizabeth had not been an indifferent spectator of the con- 
flict going on in the Netherlands, and of the negotiations 
with France. She had not manifested the interest in favor 
of the Netherlands, that she probably felt. England, at 
that time, was not a strong power, and Elizabeth wished 
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to act cautiously in regard to giving offense to her powerful 
Spanish neighbor. But she soon saw clearly that the Nether- 
lands must either fall into the power of Spain, or receive aid ; 
that if the former took place, her own throne would be far 
less secure than before. She was evidently not displeased 
at the result of the application to France. Steps were im- 
mediately taken to intimate the willingness of the English 
government to become an ally. Elizabeth did not wish to 
accept the sovereignty of the Netherlands, though she had 
no objection to having the offer made to her, but she was dis- 
posed to render aid. Secretary Walsingham, too, felt a very 
deep interest, and brought his influence to bear in that direction. 
At an interview of the Dutch envoys with him at Greenwich, 
he expressed the strongest affection for the Provinces, and 
advised that one of the two envoys leave directly for home, 
to declare the Queen’s inclination to afford aid for the pro- 
tection of the civil and religious privileges of the people. 
The envoys likewise found the Earl of Leicester favorably 
disposed towards their cause. 

After protracted negotiations, which, according to the 
account given by Mr. Motley, were far from being adapted 
to reflect honor on Elizabeth, a definite arrangement was 
agreed upon for the assistance of the Netherlands. She 
drove a hard bargain, and was determined not to lose money 
by the operation. She was to hold Flushing and Brill as 
securities until the money was repaid by the States. It was 
agreed to supply the provinces with a permanent force of 
five thousand foot and one thousand horse, at the Queen’s 
expense. This seems quite small to us, but at that time, 
in view of the nation’s strength, it was by no means an incon- 
siderable force. The Earl of Leicester was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He embarked with a fleet of fifty ships, and 
was attended by some of the first men in the country, such as 
Sir Philip Sydney and Sir Thomas Cecil. He was received 
with very high demonstrations of honor. His progress through 
the land was accompanied with banquets and festivities, in 
which no one could participate with greater pleasure and bet- 
ter grace than he. His procession, it was said, was attended 
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with even greater demonstrations than those of Charles V 
had ever been. 

Soon after the Earl arrived in the Provinces he was offered 
the sole command of the army, which he accepted. That offer 
was evidently prompted by a conviction of the need of a cen- 
tral and controlling authority, and through a feeling of gratitude 
for the aid afforded them in their need. The Queen, however, 
was displeased at Leicester’s accepting the command, though, 
at first, she had in a measure encouraged the offer and its 
acceptance ; but when an effort was made to curtail his power 
on the part of those who conferred it, she was offended. She 
wrote letters to the Earl and to the States, in which he was 
severely censured. The effect was to neutralize the authority 
of Leicester, and to produce an unfavorable impression respect- 
ing the English. This effect was the more readily produced, 
as the Earl did not hear officially trom home for several months 
after his arrival, and his soldiers suffered for food and clothing, 
as the necessary supply of money did not come from 
Elizabeth. Though his qualifications for the post to which the 
Queen appointed him were not of a very high order, yet, 
according to the facts stated by Mr. Motley, he did not deserve 
the censure which was cast upon him at the time. The ablest 
commander, if treated as he was after he left home, could not 
have done much better. He was recalled in the latter part of 
1587, and Lord Willoughby took his place as commander of the 
Queen’s forces. Little had been done thus far for the Nether- 
lands by England, and Alexander of Parma was still active in 
prosecuting his plans for their subjugation. 

During all this time’ preparations were in progress for the 
invasion of England. This was a favorite enterprise with the 
Pope and Philip. They felt that while the Engiish government 
remained Protestant, a formidable obstruction stood in the 
way of prosecuting their plans. They concluded,. therefore, 
that if England could be brought into subjection, the way was 
open for the complete extinction of heresy in Europe. The 
plan of the enterprise had been fully sketched for Philip at his 
request in 1586. Preparations were commenced on a grand 
scale. The dock-yards of Naples, Portugal, Spain, and of 
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other countries, displayed such a scene of activity as had never 
been witnessed in them before. The great objects of the military 
and naval preparations were kept secret. The preparations in 
Spain were ostensibly for an expedition to the Indies. The 
continuance of the civil war in France, and of the distarbed 
state of things in the Provinces, were regarded as essential 
conditions of success. 

Secretary Walsingham, who took such deep interest in 
rendering English aid to the Netherlands, had minute informa- 
tion in regard to the stupendous preparations that were going 
forward for the invasion of England. He expressed his alarm 
to Elizabeth, and advised steps to be taken for defense. But 
Burleigh, the Lord Treasurer, who had great influence over 
the Queen, endeavored to lull her fears, which was the more 
easily done on account of her parsimony. He seems to have 
belonged to that class of prudent and respectable gentlemen, 
who think the world is very much indebted to them, when it 
really owes them little or nothing, and does not seriously feel 
their loss when they are out of office or when they die—who 
seem very wise and brave in time of peace, but in an emer- 
gency are good for nothing. England was, therefore, poorly 
prepared for such an invasion. The naval force of England at 
that time was the most reliable means of defense, at the head 
of which were some of the ablest commanders of the time, 
such as Drake and Howard. 

In the month of May, 1588, the Armada sailed from Lisbon, 
after being blessed by Cardinal Archduke Albert, viceroy of 
Portugal. It consisted of one hundred and thirty-six ships, 
and thirty thousand men, consisting of Spanish troops, sailors, 
and galley slaves, not more than half of which number ever 
returned to Spain. 

The description given by Mr. Motley of the Invincible 
Armada, of short but eventful history, is most glowing and 
thrilling. It far surpasses all the numerous accounts that have 
ever been given. He has brought to light many new facts, 
and so full and vivid is the narrative, that it strikes the mind 
with the force of a present reality. We give one extract 
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from the description of a scene that’took place while the two 
fleets were lying in Calais Roads : 


“ At an hour past midnight, it was so dark that it was difficult for the most 
practiced eye to pierce far into the gloom. But a faint drip of the oars now 
struck the ears of the Spaniards as they watched from the decks. A few moments 
afterwards the sea became suddenly luminous, and six flaming vessels appeared at 
a slight distance, bearing steadily down upon them before the wind and tide. 

“There were men in the Armada, who had been at the siege of Antwerp, only 
three years before. They remembered, with horror, the devil-ships of Gianibelli, 
those floating volcanoes, which had seemed to rend earth and ocean; whose ex- 
plosion had laid so many thousands of soldiers dead at a blow, and which had 
shattered the bridge and floating forts of Farnese, as though they had been 
toys of glass. They knew, too, that the famous engineer was at that moment in 
England. 

“In a moment, one of those horrible panics, which spread with such contagious 
rapidity among large bodies of men, seized upon the Spaniards. There was a 
yell throughout the fleet, ‘the fire-ships of Antwerp ! the fire-ships of Antwerp !’ 
and in an instant every cable was cut, and frantic attempts were made by each 
galleon and galeasse, to escape what seemed imminent destruction. The confu- 
sion was beyond description. Four or five of the largest ships became entangled 
with each other. Two others were set on fire by the flaming vessels, and were 
consumed. Medina Sidonia, who had been warned, even before his departure 
from Spain, that some such artifice would probably be attempted, and who had 
even, early that morning, sent out a party of sailors in a pinnace, to search for 
indications of the scheme, was not surprised or dismayed. He gave orders— 
as well as might be—that every ship, after the danger should be passed, was to 
return to its post, and await his further orders. But it was useless, in that mo- 
ment of unreasonable panic, to issue commands.” 


The final defeat and dispersion of the Spanish Armada, due 
in such great measure to the winds and waves raised by Provi- 
dence, was a blow struck at Papal and Spanish tyranny, from 
which it has never recovered. 

We shall conclude this Article by glancing at the influence 
and relations of the struggle in the Netherlands, so vividly de- 
scribed by Mr. Motley. The cause of civil and religious free- 
dom in other countries is greatly indebted to the men who 
then labored for the freedom of the Netherlands. 

It had evidently a great influence on the English revolution, 
of which Oliver Cromwell was the hero. “ There is no doubt,” 
as a living writer has remarked, “that the patriots of England 
were stimulated to increased exertions, by their acquaintance 
with what had been and still was going on in the Low Coun- 
tries. The echoes that the east wind wafted to their shores, 
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went to swell what Carlyle calls the ‘vast inarticulate, wide- 
spread, slumberous mumblement,’ that grew and deepened 
day by day, till it burst forth in majestic tones of a nation’s 
voice, as Charles Stuart ‘kneeled upon a scaffold, and Oliver 
Cromwell mounted to a throne.’ ” 

The establishment of the Dutch Republic had an important 
bearing, too, on the English revolution of 1688. That was a 
critical period in British history, when the king was a Roman 
Catholic, and manifested a determination to eradicate Protest- 
antism, and to reéstablish Romanism; when he went so far as 
to receive the Pope’s nuncio, to appoint Catholics to important 
offices, in the place of those of opposite views ; when the king 
was not only counseled and urged on by Louis XIV of France, 
but could have men and money from that monarch, to carry 
out his purpose. The friends of Protestant freedom, in Eng- 
land, in the midst of those dark and trying times, looked to 
Holland for help, and did not look in vain. It was the di- 
rect descendant of William of Orange, who then came to the 
rescue, with troops from his native land. He ascended the 
throne of England, as William III, and under his administra- 
tion, British liberty was established on a firmer basis than ever 
before. 

To the same struggle, recorded by our historian, the cause of 
freedom in this country is very much indebted. Says Mr. 
Brodhead, in his history of New York, “without undervalu- 
ing others, it may confidently be claimed that to no other na- 
tion in the world is the republic of the West more indebted, 
than to the United Provinces, for the idea of the confedera- 
tion of sovereign states; for noble principles of constitutional 
freedom ; for magnanimous sentiments of religious toleration ; 
for characteristic sympathy with the subjects of oppression ; for 
liberal doctrines in trade and commerce; for illustrious pat- 
terns of private integrity, and public virtue; and for gener- 
ous and timely aid in the establishment of independence. 
Nowhere, among the people of the United States, can any be 
found who excel in honesty, industry, courtesy, or accomplish- 
ments, the posterity of the early Dutch settlers in New 
Netherlands. And when the providence of God decreed that 
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the rights of humanity were again to be maintained, through 
long years of human endurance and of war, the descendants 
of Hollanders nobly emulated the example of their forefath- 
ers; nor was their steadfast patriotism outdone by that of 
any of the heroes in the strife, which made the blood-stained 
soil of New York and New Jersey the Neruertanps or 
America.” 

That such a history as this has appeared, should be a matter 
of joy and gratitude on the part of all true lovers of their 
country. The author should be looked upon in the light of a 
public benefactor. Such a work is calculated to quicken the 
conscience ; it is adapted to kindle into a flame our love of 
liberty and hatred of despotism ; to increase our appreciation 
of the worth of freedom, by showing its cost ; and to teach us 
to guard it with constant vigilance. We heartily rejoice that 
Mr. Motley’s volumes are now given to the world at a time 
when the conflict in the old world and the new, between free- 
dom and despotism, is assuming such important aspects. 
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Articte VI. —THE PULPIT. 


We mean the thing; not the preaching, nor the preacher ; 

but the desk itself—known, since Butler, as 

Drum ecclesiastick, 

Beat with fist instead of a stick. 
We mean that sacred and curious fabric of choice woods, 
reared on the rostra of our churches, which embodies almost 
every device and conceit and blunder of architectural inge- 
nuity ; and which, promising to aid the preacher, succeeds in 
hindering him. 

The pulpit is, indeed, an important piece of furniture in a 
place for preaching; so important that our forefathers, as if 
sanctity were proportioned to size, magnified it into a mon- 
strosity ; and the ministers of those generations undoubtedly 
occupied the highest place in the gift of the people. No won- 
der they needed both courage and confidence to let their light 
shine from a candlestick so lofty—and that, too, with a sound- 
ing board extinguisher overhead, ready to quench them. 

The precedent is still in force. Pulpits are not now so high. 
But the bulk is there—it has only melted downward and 
spread outward. There are instances in even the finest 
churches of New England, where the preacher painfully labors 
to reach his audience from behind a barricade of rosewood, 
mahogany, black-walnut, sufficient in other shapes to furnish 
whole parlors. A barricade may be of service to a soldier who 
is expecting an attack, but in the camp of soldiers of the cross 
it can only be reckoned among the impedimenta ; and we trust 
the Christian army—not by stress of misfortune or defeat, but 
by an enlightened generalship—will soon be called upon to 
abandon its baggage. 

The objection to the pulpit in our day is, that it is not 
architectural. 

We do not speak of style. The style now is made to con- 
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form, sometimes at least, to the general build of the house. 
And yet, even to-day, it might be amusing, if not so shock- 
ing, to explore our churches and observe how often and 
how oddly a Gothic desk is intruded into a Doric house—an 
Egyptian into a Romanesque—and vice versa ; while there is 
no end to those indescribable deformities whose pedigree 
comes from neither Egyptian, Gothic, or Grecian sire, and 
whose position among the orders cannot be more scientifical- 
ly classed than as the “Conglomerate.” It may be safe to as- 
sign to the different génera and species of this order, at least 
three-fourths of all the pulpits of the land; many of the spe- 


cimens utterly amerphous—and, to the preacher rising to speak, 7» » 


suggestive of the words that Milton puts in the mouth of one 
who would probably be quite willing himself to apply them to 
the pulpit and the preacher too— 


Whence and what art thou, execrable shape, 
Wee” Soo Se advance, 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way ! 


It was under one of these old-fashioned “ Conglomerate ” piles, 
in one of our New England churches, that the revolution- 
ary fathers of the town stored their powder and ball; a safe 
place—for immured in that desk no preacher, with utmost 
oratory could endanger it with a spark of the true fire. Yet 
had some mischievous urchin at dead of night introduced a 
brand into the ecclesiastical magazine, we can readily con- 
ceive the stern preacher, while frowning on the young icono- 
clast for breaking the law, might thank him at heart for break- 
ing the pulpit. 

The fault is not so much in the style, as in the size. Does 
any man pretend that the dimensions of the house shall dic- 
tate the dimensions of the desk? Because a chapel, thirty feet 
long, shall have a desk three feet high, does it follow that a 
church, ninety feet long, shall be lumbered with a desk nine 
feet high? The size of the house does not modify the desk. 
The platform and the recess may be expanded, to keep pace 
with the proportions of the larger house ; but not the pulpit— 
the pulpit is a unit by itself. The preacher in the church may 
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not be of more gigantic stature than the preacher in the chap- 
el, nor read from a larger Bible, nor hold forth from a bigger 
manuscript,—nor, therefore, shall he need a more ample desk. 
The adjustment must be, not to the building, but to the man. 
It is an affront upon all truthful architecture, to admit any 
other rule. 

What does the preacher need ? 

If our churches were designed after the churches of the early 
Christians, it might be still excusable to borrow not only the 
form of the pulpit, but also its size. The ambon, or reading- 
desk, was large enough to hold several persons; but then they 
were chanters, not speakers; and, besides, the bishop’s throne, 
the altar, and the seats of the officiating priests were within 
the chancel, while the ambon was out in the center of the nave. 
Inthe Romish ritual, which succeeded that of the early Christian- 
ity, the ambon was lost, while the altar grew in immensity and 
gorgeous adornment; and very naturally, for the appeal was to 
the senses. With us, there is nothing of thesort. There is no 
appeal to the senses,—no mass, no incense, no burning candle, 
no holy wafer; no need, therefore, of a magnificent shrine to 
support these insignia of a sensuous service. Our simple wor- 
ship requires no such outlay. The invocation needs no desk ; 
the hymn needs none; the reading from the scriptures needs 
none; at least would not need one, if the generous donors who 
“present” the pulpit Bible, did not persist in selecting the heav- 
iest and most unmanageable of tomes. It is not till we come to 
the sermon, that we find the desk a sine gua non. And the 
preacher does not usually bring to it such a voluminous manu- 
script as to require great breadth of surface or solidity of un- 
derpinning. 

What he needs, then, is only a rest for his manuscript, and 
perhaps for the Bible. 

We call upon Architecture to supply the need; taking for 
granted that, as she has fashioned the other parts of the edifice 
in subservience not to old forms but to present uses, the aisles, 
seats, galleries, pillars, roof, each with studied suitableness to 
its share in the great purpose of the structure, so this part also 
shall answer the one only end which demands it,—nothing 
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less and nothing more. This we expect of her; and what does 
she do? Into the crucible of her imagination she throws to- 
gether the old altar and ambon, the Athenian Sxa, Roman ros- 
trum, French tribune, and forth comes a huge casting of costly 
and cumbrous material, beyond all proportion to the unity of 
the house, and all fitness to the need of the speaker. So ma- 
jestic and colossal are some of these unwieldy structures, the 
place might almost as decorously be supplied with Irving's 
model of a Dutch yacht, which was to be one hundred feet 
long, one hundred broad, and one hundred deep. And when 
the thing is in operation, the church done, the audience there, 
the last echoes of the second hymn dying away through “long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault,” and the minister rising behind 
his “wall of separation,” shall the people wonder if it take sad 
floundering to lift the discourse over and get it fairly down 
among them? Milton’s half-visible, “tawny lion, pawing to 
get free” from mother earth, on the last day of creation, was in 
no deeper entanglement than many a good man condemned to 
preach half-caged in a desk. ‘“ Thoughts are toll-free,” was the 
sententious saying of Luther. He had left it unsaid, could he 
have foreseen the immensity of pulpit which should cling to 
and hamper the preaching of his Protestant faith. 

Public speakers in general, when speaking without notes, 
are unwilling to take any other position than upon an open 
platform. They desire a full view of their audience. The 
“electric current ” meant to pass and repass on the quick sym- 
pathies of speaker and listener, is just so far “ broken” by any 
intervening desk, table, bench, or‘even railing. Those preach- 
ers, therefore, who habitually speak extemporaneously, are hap- 
py in their emancipation from a duress in which so many of 
their brethren are still held. And yet, how inexorable the tra- 
ditions of the elders! Cannot the pulpit be dispensed with, 
even where the speaker has no use for it? In all the Methodist 
churches of this and other States, which we have ever entered, 
the pulpit is pertinaciously there, in all its glory ; sometimes 
even flanked with a heavy shaft on either hand, supporting the 
alcove, and still more closely confining the Sunday captive. 
So, also, at the camp-ground, where, in the freedom of out-door 
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worship, the preacher might expect to taste the blessings of lib- 
erty, once in the year at least, he must be blocked in, as usual, 
and exhort the people from within a wooden custody, whose 
bonds not the most tearful eloquence will melt; and behind 
his most fervid appeals must lurk that mental reservation which 
Paul did not scruple to utter before Agrippa: “I would to 
God that not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, 
were both almost and altogether such as I am, except these 
bonds.” Certainly there must be truth in what cardinal Wise- 
man said of another department of art,— We have almost 
canonized defects, and sanctified monstrosities.” The pulpit 
has grown to a monstrosity, beyond all modesty of sense and 
reason,—beyond all proportion of architecture,—beyond all fit- 
ness for use. 

“Get up on the car!” shouted a jostling mob of Hindus to a 
Christian teacher; and from the platform of the huge Jug- 
gernaut he preached Christ to them. If to preach the same 
gospel, we, too, must mount a Juggernaut, may we not have an 
equal chance with the missionary—an open, unobstructed 
approach to the people? We have sometimes thought the pro- 
gress of the minister along the aisle upward into the eyrie 
carved for his Sabbath ministrations by the hand of archi- 
tecture, might well be described by the preface to our Saviour’s 
sermon in Matthew: “And seeing the multitude, He went up 
into a mountain.” Unless the mountain can be abated, we see 
not but that our congregations must do as did His audience, on 
that occasion—for we further read—“ And when He was set, 
His disciples came unto Him.” We have listened to a sermon 
preached just under the brow of Katahdin, the titan peak of 
Maine, five thousand feet sky-ward ; a grand pulpit, larger we 
admit than the fabrics we complain of; but the audience, as in 
the case cited from Matthew, were clustered at the feet of the 
preacher, not at the base of his pulpit. Ruskin paints, with a 
few graphic strokes, the influence of mountains on architect- 
ure. It had been better if our pulpit-builders had never re- 
sorted to the “ everlasting hills”—for they have brought away 
only the idea of vastness. Do the proprieties of the place 
absolutely demand that there shall be a mountain on the plat- 
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form? Then let the exordium of the sermon be, first of all, 
“Come up hither!” For premising that Mahomet and the 
mountain must by some means be got together, and the moun- 
tain itself will not move, the alternative for Mahomet is plain. 
But before it comes to this, we may look for the fulfillment of 
the prophecy in Jeremiah li, 25. 

In the church of St. John of Lateran, in Rome, the chief 
altar, at which the Pope only can officiate, covers another, 
smaller and more ancient, at which St. Peter is fabled to have 
served. The Apostle it seems had sense enough to prefer an 
altar of modest bulk ; and if called now to say mass in place of 
his pseudo-successor, would undoubtedly begin by hewing 
down the outward incrustations of art until he had reached 
the true altar within. Perhaps, also, in our own churches, if 
undertaking to perform the rites of religion, the pulpit would 
puzzle him ; and as the marble contains for the sculptor an . 
ideal image to be reached only by chipping and chiseling, so 
might the apostle look for the ideal pulpit hidden under our 
plethoric forms, nor consent to preach till the real was reduced 
to the ideal. May it not be an open question whether St. 
Peter on such an occasion would bring forward a manuscript ? 
Possibly he might transcend all restraint of desk, ambon, or 
altar, and stand forth before the people a visible advocate, 
exhibiting not only in the tones of his voice, but in the motions 
of his figure as well, the earnestness of his cause. The only 
“pulpit” mentioned in scripture, was Ezra’s—and was a capa- 
cious platform, “upon” which, not behind which, he s®od, 
and read “in the sight of all the people.” (Neh. viii, 4). 
Solomon’s “brazen scaffold” (2 Chron. vi, 13) was five cubits 
square and three high, and he kneeled “upon” it to dedicate 
the temple. 

In place of the desk as now constructed, we would have 
only the smallest and least cumbersome form that can answer 
the purpose. If, indeed, the laws of gravitation would con- 
veniéntly cease in church, so that the Bible or manuscript 
would stay suspended where it was put—like Mohammed’s coffin 
—we would have nothing at all. But as we cannot make the 
law suit the circumstances, we must let the circumstances bend 
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to the law. Let us repeat then: While the surroundings 
must depend on the general make of the house—the size and 
figure of the recess conforming to the lines of the wall into 
which it enters—the hight of the platform determined by the 
nearness or remoteness of pews, and the presence or absence 
of galleries—the desk itself depends on neither gallery nor 
wall nor pew; it is ruled entirely by the convenience of one 
man, the preacher. Whatever its beauty, or finish, whatever 
the costliness of its material or the grace of its style, there is 
but one question to be asked—Does it embarrass that one man 
__in the delivery of his message? If so, condemn it—have it 
‘away at once. % 

The choice of material must be left to taste. Some prefer 
light-grained, some dark-grained woods. Some adorn with a 
profusion of curtaining, as in the table-desk—some with a 
deep surmounting cushion. For our own taste, the more 
simple the materials, and the combinations of them, the 
better. Ostentation would seem out of place in a church. 
This should not be overlooked by those who select even a more 
solid material than these—as, e. g. marble. And marble, still 
further, always risks the suggestion of two images to the mind; 
one, its great weight and immobility, together with the rollers, 
wedges and derrick by which the mass was originally lifted to 
its place; the other, the cold, white glimmer of the tomb- 
stone, on which—just beneath the bust of the living preacher— 
one almost expects to read an epitaph—sacRED TO THE MEM- 
ORY OF DEAD SERMONS, KILLED BY A GRAVE sToNE. Allow us 
to speak ew cathedra, or rather ex marmore, on this point; we 
have tried the marble pulpit, both before it and behind it—and 
in both cases it was literally a “rock of offense.” 

The style, also, like the material, belongs in the domain of 
taste. Let us still plead for a correspondence with the other 
outlines of the building. And let us again put in a caveat 
upon the thoughtless and almost universal transgression of 
“the unities.” If the church be Doric, make a Doric desk for 
it. If, however, you are predestined to have a pulpit of the 
“Conglomerate” order, not Sir Christopher Wren himself 
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could stay the penumbra of its ugliness from resting on every 
part of the auditorium. 

“Time, as he grows old, teaches all things,” says A‘schylus. 
If these three centuries of Protestant preaching have tried to 
teach the clergy anything, it must be the mistake they have 
made in consenting to serve in the House of the Lord behind 
the mal-formations of pulpit-architecture. A few have learned 
the lesson. It is grateful to record the fact. Some churches 
have consulted the convenience of their pastors, and have sub- 
stituted new and lighter forms for the old. The example com- 
mends itself to all pastors and churches everywhere. Espe- 
cially may we look with hope to parishes now remodeling 
their houses of worship, or building again where the flames 
had devoured, Other trammels may impede the ministry of 
the word—some, perhaps, without remedy, until the millen- 
nial dawn; but the pulpit—whose shaping is in our own 
hands—the very post where the herald stands to sound his 
message from the courts of the King—let not the pulpit itself 
be allowed to restrain and obstruct the glad news. 
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Articte VII—GUIZOT’S GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVIL- 
IZATION. 


Guizot’s General History of Civilization. Translated by 
W. Hazurrr. Appleton’s Edition. 


No. L 


Prosasty no book of the historical kind has had so wide an 
influence, within the last twenty-five years, upon thinking and 
the discipline of the mind in the United States, as Guizot’s 
history of civilization in modern Europe. We have, our- 
selves, felt its power ; and we have seen with great satisfaction, 
in multitudes of instances, how it has quickened and enlarged 


the minds of young persons, charmed them by showing the philo- - 


sophical basis on which history rests, and helped them to see a 
unity and an advance in human affairs. And yet there are 
two main objections to which the study of this book is liable. 


The one is that the pupil, unversed in history, finds the great « 


generalizations of the work too abstract and skeletonlike, so 
that he is like a person standing on a high mountain and sur- 
veying a vast tract of country with the geography of which he 
is imperfectly acquainted. The other is, that the philosophy 
stops short of the ways of Providence, leaving out of sight 
that in which history finds its unity, and the thoughful student 
his impulse to study it ;—for if nothing but tricks and wars, 
nothing but man with his private ends, nothing but social pro- 
gress is to be taken account of, how is history much worthier 
of study than the battles of crows or daws ? 

This want of a living faith in Divine Providence suggests 
doubts as to the method of treating history into which we can- 
not now enter. Our present object is to make some criticisms 
upon portions of Mr. Guizot’s work, which are not offered 
without reflection, and may not be, perhaps, without their use. 
We do this by no means in the spirit of fault-finding, and 
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with a most sincere respect for this distinguished Protestant 
Frenchman, who, by his many historical works, has placed 
himself at the head of the historians of his country, and on a 
level at least with those of any other land; and who now, 
after the toil of the statesman is broken off, in his advanced 
life, is worthily employing his leisure on the composition of 
the “ Memoirs of his own Time.” 

The work begins with affirming the evident fact that there 
is one European civilization; that amid many minor differen- 
ces, and although one country may fall behind another in some 
respects, there is a general all-pervading something which dis- 
tinguishes that continent from the neighboring ones of Asia 
and Africa, which we call civilization.* 

Here, perhaps, the vagueness of the general statement 
ought to have been filled up by the remark, which would not 
have anticipated anything that is to follow, that this commu- 
nity of civilization depends upon and is indicated by a faith in 
the same God, and the same sacred book, and by common 
views concerning sin, redemption, and eternal life; by close- 
ness of intercourse which one faith, and, for a long time, a 
common church especially fostered, and which itself fostered 

‘common views of international law; by the prevalence of 
nearly the same metaphysical, moral, and political theories ; 
by a community in science, and in art, both practical and 
westhetical; and to mention nothing more, by a general simi- 
larity in political development. 

The question, however, may be fairly asked whether, with 
_. this uniformity of result, there have not been two modifying 

; deauses, which always have, and perhaps always will produce a 
difference between different parts of Europe? There are three 
principal races or groups of nations on that continent, into 
whose hands civilization is committed. Of these the Scla- 








* We shall usually quote, when there is occasion for quoting, from Hazlitt’s 
translation, as it appears in the common, or Appleton’s edition. In all cases, 
however, we consult the original. In the translation mistakes are by no means 
absent, Thus, besides a smaller one on the first page, we have on the second, 
“whenever France has set forward in the career of civilization,” instead of 
“whenever France has seen itself outstripped in the career,” ete. 
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vonic (including the modern Greeks) have been hitherto 
simply passive and recipient, and it is not for us to divine 
what part may be assigned to them in the future. The other 
two are the Romanic, which includes the ancient stock of the 
Celts upon the continent, together with the Iberians, whom 
Roman institutions and the Latin tongue assimilated to their 
Italian conquerors, and the Germanic, which embraces the 
Scandinavian family of nations. Here, too, it would seem the 
English, although a mixed people, are to be classed, for the 
strongest and most pervading ingredient in the mixture is 
undoubtedly the Anglo-Saxon. Both these great races or 
groups have been active and efficient in European civilization, 
and the question is whether they have not, on the whole, per- 
manently diverse characteristics, as diverse as the old Celts 
and Germans, if not more so. In the one group of nations 
we see a logical, clear, and penetrating understanding, impul- 
sive, volatile, and superficial feelings, a greater tendency toward 
the sensuous in art and the voluptuous in life, a religion which 
contents itself with the outward, an inability to attain to a 
good political system. In the other group we see profundity 
and intuitiveness, with less of clearness and of order, earnest- 
ness, simplicity and depth of soul, a more spiritual imagina- 
tion, which, even when under the dominion of symbols, runs 
into the mystical, and therefore seeks out a wider, more irregu- 
lar and more original field for the creations of art, compara- 
tive homeliness in social life with want of quick perceptions, 
a religion which has cast off the slough of an age of ignorance 
and returned to the purity of truth, the power and impulse to 
rectify political wrongs. The single facts that only among the 
Germanic nations the Reformation could get a permanent foot- 
ing, and that from among them have originated political 
liberty, and successful resistance to a centralizing domination, 
are enough of themselves to show that the Germanic race has 
those characteristics which, at least, enable it to lead the way 
in the true progress of society. That a Frenchman should see 
and acknowledge this is hardly to be expected. That a Ger- 
man should exaggerate the difference in favor of his class of 
nations, would be quite as natural. Those who belong to the 
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English stock, who can trace in their history the good and 
evil derived from both sources, will have reason to be thankful 
that amid the revolutions of England so much has been kept 
of Anglo-Saxon character, lineage, usages, and of the old Eng- 
lish tongue. 

We pass onward to that part of the first lecture where the 
author, after inquiring whose definition of civilization—that of 
the philosopher, or of the common man—is to be preferred, 
and after showing by several hypotheses of states of society, 
what it is not, proceeds to say that the first notion in it is pro- 
gress, and that it comprehends two facts, the progress of socie- 
ty, and the progress of humanity, or of the individual. 

Here, perhaps, it would be captions to say that there are 
two states of society upon which this definition, regarded as a 
logical one, must break down; there is the acme of nations, as 
of Greece and Rome, which have been civilized, but now, as 
all progress has ceased, cannot be called so any longer; and 
there is the state of a barbarous tribe, just converted to Chris- 
tianity, and making progress, under the guidance of its reli- 
gious teachers, both in a social and an individual respect, to 
whom the quality, according to Mr. Guizot, must be ascribed. 
It is not progress, then, but the absolute possession of certain 
characteristics of individual and social life, that constitutes civ- 
ilization. A state of society, however refined, which is built 
on untruths, would seem to be incapable of indefinite progress, 
and we may certainly speak of a waning civilization. And 
yet progress is the test of civilization, in the truest and best 
sense; there can be no decline in that which has true views 
of God for its basis. 

It is more important to remark that something might have 
been gained by Mr. Guizot, on the score of definiteness and 
clearness, by introducing a distinction between culture and 
civilization, for terms are needed to express the two facts in- 
eluded under his general word. Let civilization be used in 
a restricted sense, to denote the mechanical side of human 
improvement, the polish of the exterior in social life, the 
comforts and luxuries supplied by advancing arts, the care 
of a watchful government over all which conduces to the 
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health and outward weal of the citizen, the security vfforded 
by just and humane laws,—everything which is not of the 
soul, and which, indeed, may be, in a great measure, bor- 
rowed from abroad, without awakening the national mind. 
Let culture, on the other hand, denote the influences over the 
individual of truth, religious, moral, and scientific, and of 
beauty in all its various forms. The parts of the great whole 
being thus kept more distinct in the mind than they could be 
by a mere analysis, we shall be led to test each age of civiliza- 
tion with more ease, shall be less taken by the outside show of 
a polished but uncultivated society, and shall more easily dis- 
cover the futility of some of the theories for advancing the 
welfare of mankind. Thus Socialism will at once appear to be 
one-sided and empty, in that it puts its trust in social changes 
alone; and much the same objection will lie against all 
schemes for regenerating man through the State, which have 
been proposed since the days of Plato. And, again, if it can 
be made to appear, as we believe that it can, that all the sources 
of culture are closely connected, like the departments of the 
soul which they affect, and that religious culture has the con- 
trol among them, then the importance of religion, and in his- 
torical inquiries of investigating the religious condition of a 
people, will become more manifest. 

Another point deserves attention, in the history of civiliza- 
tion, which Mr. Guizot seems scarcely to have noticed. We 
refer to its distribution among the inhabitants of a country. 
It is conceivable that a favored few may partake of a very high 
polish ; may form among themselves a refined, liberal, and hu- 
mane society, and may have a large measure of the conven- 
iences and the elegances of life; while the mass of the nation 
lies in ignorance and wretchedness. It is conceivable, on the 
other hand, that the mass is well educated in the common 
branches of knowledge, free and on the advance, but as yet 
without much culture or refinement. Are not these states of 
society,—the one exemplified by the Russian nobles, in their 
showy but shallow civilization, amid their throng of serfs, and 
by the few cultivated slave-owners in our southern States,— 
and the other, perhaps, by the condition of society in the 
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northwestern States,—so unlike, as to belong to two different 
species. If, now, in the one, half a dozen illustrious names in 
each of the sciences, in letters and in arts, who may be import- 
ed, and not true representatives of the national mind, reflect 
honor on their age; and the highest class of society roll 
through the land in luxurious coaches, on well-made roads, 
while nearly all the rest of the inhabitants are chained to the 
soil ; is its civilization, of course, superior to that of the other, 
where every one can read God’s word, is free to go where he 
will, is ready to defend his rights, and fulfills his obligations, 
and yet where no great genius, artist, or scholar has hitherto 
appeared, and everything, in manners and style, is plain and 
homespun? We think that no one will affirm this. There 
may, then, be a civilization which is deficient in extent, as 
there may be one which is deficient in intensity, or which is 
one-sided. Viewing France now in and about the age of Louis 
XIV, which attracts the eye of the historian, and excites the 
pride of the Frenchman by its splendor, we must say that it 
wanted extent of civilization, because a great mass of the na- 
tion was wholly uneducated, and but little affected by the pol- 
ish of the Parisian court ; and thoroughness of civilization, be- 
cause a large portion of those who stood at the head of socie- 
ty were utterly frivolous, voluptuous, destitute of truly hon- 
orable and religious sentiments, and without manly freedom. 
There can be no great reach of civilization where knowledge 
and freedom are checked, where religion is a form, and men 
live in luxurious egotism for the present. The influence of 
such an age on the next, if nothing else, shows the emptiness 
and hollowness of its splendor. 

We pass on to Mr. Guizot’s method. He must have felt 
that the field was so broad, that a course of fourteen lectures 
could not give a survey of the whole. Hence he throws out of 
consideration those influences which tend directly to improve 
the individual, and confines himself to the social progress of 
Europe. Indeed, not even all of this department itself is fully 
considered. Thus nothing is said of those effects of art, or of 
united effort upon the external world, by which human inter- 
course or comfort is advanced. The scope of the work, then, 
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is political ; it looks simply at political forces, including reli- 
gion, in its external form of an organized church. It is these 
in their conflict and modifications, and the changes wrought by 
them in the outward form of society, with which the author 
deals almost exclusively. It is true, indeed, that in treating of 
the Reformation, and of the English Revolution, a new power 
from the other department of civilization, the human mind, 
demanding its own freedom, a deus ex machina, is brought in; 
but the method forbids the tracking of this formidable power 
with any degree of accuracy, and we hardly get a glimpse of 
it, until it is mature enough to work great revolutions in the 
world. 

No doubt Mr. Guizot has selected for himself a most impor- 
tant part of the great subject of European progress, and has 
spoken of it wisely and well. No doubt, also, he could have 
treated the other chapters of civilization with equal ability, as 


he has shown that he could elsewhere. But the partial view - 


acts unfortunately, sometimes, both upon the reader and the 
author. To the reader it conveys the impression, sometimes, 


as if the whole story was told, as if civilization were merely - 


external, or principally the fruit of social causes, as if the great 
religious and intellectual influences which have been at work 
in European Christendom, have been of minor consideration ; 
whereas, in reality, the social and political forces have as much 
retarded as favored the improvement of man and of society. 
And the author himself, having by his method placed these 
latter considerations out of sight, seems sometimes to under- 
value them; he seems to put too great faith in outward pow- 
ers, and too little in inward. Had both fallen within his 
range together, he could have set forth, in his admirable way, 
their interaction and mutual dependence; nor would he have 
fallen under the suspicion which one is tempted now and then 
to harbor, that he is unable to give due weight to the highest of 
the moral powers,—the Christian religion. 

The second lecture, one of the most valuable in the course, 
begins with a contrast of ancient and modern society. An- 
cient, in each country or city-state, fell under the sway of one 
predominant, somewhat exclusive, or even tyrannical idea: in 
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modern society, elements the most various and conflicting 
have jostled together, and the result is that no one principle or 
force has taken possession of society, that civilization has 
grown up, slowly, indeed, amid the wars of social elements, 
but without exclusiveness, in all variety and freedom. 

All this seems to be admirably well put. And yet we cannot 
forbear suggesting whether the author is not drawing a com- 
parison between a finished state of society among the ancients, 
and one still in the process of becoming among the moderns. 
The Roman State, according to an opinion which has had 
many advocates, was by no means homogeneous at first, being 
composed of Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan elements; and after- 
wards it took its shape amid the long and violent conflicts, 
first of the patricians with the plebeians, and then of the opti- 
mates with the people, so that its history is filled with the strife 
of opposing principles down to the time of the Emperors. If a 
philosopher, before the end of the Republic, had sketched its 
character, would he not have insisted on the quarrel of politi- 
cal elements? Who knows but that a social philosopher, 
two or five hundred years hence, if the present state of things 
should last so long, may see uniformity stamped on all Chris- 
tian societies,—the same principles relating to government in 
State and Church, the same arts and sciences equally diffused? 
We hope, indeed, that it may not be so, but that the parts of the 
world will develop everything good, in individual, unchecked 
freedom, having “ differences of administrations but the same 
Lord.” We should be sorry even to have all nations equally 
democratic, and all Congregationalists. But the tendency 
to simplicity and to equality; to the paring off of one me- 
diaeval excrescence after another; the reduction, as Mr. Guizot 
himself says, of all the social forces to the government and the 
people; the equable and quick diffusion of all improvements 
everywhere ;—the whole movement, in short, of modern society 
in this one direction of a uniform civilization, makes us ask when 
all these lines will stop converging, and whether the French 
proverb, “tout le monde est un pays,” will not be fulfilled in a 
new sense. 

The sources of modern society are traced back by Mr. Guizot 
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to Rome, the Christian Church and the Germans. From Rome, 
described as a municipality, which, in the progress of its en- 
largement, had outgrown its form and spirit, are derived the 
system of municipal corporations, the principle of liberty, and 
a common civil legislation, together with the idea of absolute 
power, the principle of order and servitude.* 

Here, it would seem, three influences, rather than two, are 
represented as emanating from Rome, its municipal system, the 
civil law, and the imperial despotism. For, although the Ro- 
man law was matured under the empire, and some of its ten- 
dencies are despotical, it deserves a place by itself, as being 
separate from the empire at its origin, and unlike it in its kind. 
We think it would have been well if Mr. Guizot had pointed out 
more distinctly the immensely important part which Roman - 
law has had in molding modern civilization. Driven into 
the background at first, it appears in canon law, in the 
compends prepared for their Roman subjects by the earlier 
Germanic sovereigns, in the codes of Ostrogothic Italy and of 
Visigothic Spain, and under the meagre forms of voluntary 
jurisdiction ; but when the time for its revival came, when the 
Lombard towns felt the need of some kind of law better 
adapted than the feudal for the intercourse of society, it crea- 
ted for itself the earliest of the modern universities ; it spread 
its principles from that center over most of Europe; in the 
hands of suzerains and of their judges, it restricted, and 
finally broke down feudal law, and has been the source of 
most modern law, the aid of centralization, perhaps the prop 
of absolutism. 

As for the idea of absolute power, “ of sacred majesty, of the 
power of the emperor,”+ we wish that our author had ex- 





* Here there is a gross mistranslation in Hazlitt’s version, (p. 48, Amer. 
ed.) “The two elements,” Mr. Guizot is made to say, “ were first the system 
of municipal corporations . . . a general civil legislation, common to all; 
secondly the idea of absolute power,” etc. But it should be, “ secondly, a general 
civil legislation common to all, the idea of absolute power,” etc, As if the muni- 
cipia and not the empire were the source of the common legislation. 

+ The two last clauses are omitted by Hazlitt, although defining what the 
author means. 
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plained himself more fully. We conceive him to have united 
together several distinct things; the sway over the imagination 
of the sublime immensity of the empire; the historical tradi- 
tions, kept alive, especially by the church and by Roman liter- 
ature, of a common government under one head and source of 
law,—the perfect contrast to the states of barbarism and of 
feudality which came after it; and the long practice of abso- 
lute power, destroying even the recollections of liberty. The 
sway which this grand unit exercised over the mind is seen in 
words and facts. Even Persia called Alexander the Great the 
king of Roum, thus displacing the tradition of its Greek con- 
querors by the tradition of a mightier power ; and so also the 
conquered nations of Europe called themselves Romans, their 
broken down languages the Roman, or Romanic, and their 
books of stories written in them “ Romanceros,” or romances. 
The same cause led such a fantastic enthusiast as Rienzi 
to his absurd. attempt to make the institutions of the Papal 
city over again after the ancient type. The influence of the 
historical traditions of Rome is manifest in all the attempts 
to imitate or to revive the empire. The first line of Frank 
kings must borrow its institutions and offices. Charlemagne, 
in concert with the Pope, must revive the empire itself; and the 
attempt at such a union of Europe is seen through the his- 
tory of Germany and Italy from Otho the Great to Charles V. 
Even Napoleon had the same idea floating in his mind. If the 
idea was never realized after Charlemagne, so as to include 
more than one or two countries, and if the absolute power 
strained after by these modern emperors received constant 
checks from the existing disintegration of society, still the 
day dream was a universal absolute empire, bringing Rome 
back in the fulness of its strength, only not interfering with 
the Papacy. There were two great lights—so Catholic Rome 
constantly taught—the sun, which is thé Pope, and the moon, 
which is the Emperor. 

The other element of Roman civilization, and that to which 
Mr. Guizot evidently attaches the most importance, is “ the 
municipal regime, its customs, its rules, its examples, as a prin- 
ciple of liberty.” Here the inquiry will naturally be started,— 
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In what sense were the Roman towns the origin of modern 
liberty, or even of modern municipal institutions? If the 
towns were merely kept alive by a system which could be called 
Roman, and then were handed over to other principles, from 
which they received a new life and expansion, what credit is 
due to Rome for that? Did Rome do that only, or something 
more ¢ 

The French historical school very generally disparages the 
German and exalts the Roman influence in modern society. It ° 
is natural, therefore, for Mr. Guizot, although more enlight- 
ened and impartial than most of his countrymen, to ascribe 
to Roman influences the preservation of municipal life in the 
middle ages. The great authority of Savigny, the author of 
the celebrated history of Roman law in that period, is to be 
counted on the same side, and a number of his countrymen for 
a time gave their assent to his deductions. Of late, however, 
the tide has turned, and, if we are not deceived, the general 
opinion now is, at least among the German inquirers, that 
the Roman municipal system in a sense died out, and was suc- . 
ceeded by German institutions nearly everywhere, and that 
upon the latter the subsequent structure of town life was erected. 
The ablest propounder and defender of these views is Prof. 
Hegel of Rostock, a son of the noted philosopher. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon a point like this. We 
will content ourselves with remarking 

1. That a number of towns, as Naples, Rome, Milan, Ra- 
venna, Marseilles, Paris, Cologne, Ratisbon, have had an un- 
broken life from the Roman times downward. Probably if the 
German invaders had spread themselves over countries wholly 
destitute of towns, the growth of municipal bodies in the 
middle ages would have been less rapid and extended, for these 
invaders brought with them no love for city life. So far, 
therefore, as the Roman spirit and institutions created or kept 
up the towns, we owe it to them that this fountain of civiliza- 
tion was not wholly dried up. That new towns arose, how- 
ever, not after the example of the old, but in the natural way, 
through the influence of industrial, military, and ecclesiastical 
influences, will not be doubted. 
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2. But the towns, as distinctively Roman institutions, began 
to decay with the beginning of the empire, and declined or 
changed, until all forms of Roman government disappeared. 
Let the reader consult Mr. Guizot’s excellent lectures on the 
history of civilization in France, for a vivid sketch of this 
decline. First, self-government was taken from the citizens, 
and the curiae or town senates became close corporations, with 
power to fill the magistracies. Then, in the course of time, 
the curiae and the curiales, as an order, grew more and more 
insignificant, until they dwindled down into one of the scholae 
or guilds into which the towns were more or less broken up. 
If notarial forms and similar legal acts of Roman law kept up 
their existence in many places far down into the middle ages, 
an argument surely cannot be drawn from this source in favor 
of the continuance of a Roman municipal system. 

3. Before the feudal system matured itself we find a privi- 
leged class of inhabitants in the towns who held the right of 
the old German freemen to sit as judges in cases of disputes. 
From this nucleus the future government of the towns was 
developed, variously controlled, indeed, by feudal and church 
sovereigns, but still forming the Germanic element which 
superseded the Roman. Persons selected from these families 
became the town senates and courts, and were called, in the 
northern countries, echevins, schéffen, skepen, in Latin scabini, 
and in Provence and Italy consuls, or by some other name. 
We believe that this is now regarded as the starting point of a 
new town system, which was not Roman nor descended from 
the Roman. This is true of the great body of the towns, even if 
there may be a doubt whether Rome retained anything of the 
antique, if a Greek influence remained in southern Italy, and 
if Venice had a growth underived from any external source, 
and quite independent. The attempts to connect the Pro- 
vencal towns, and those old Roman foundations in Germany, 
Cologne, and Ratisbon, with the earlier municipal system, can- 
not be regarded as successful. 

Nor can we perceive the justice of Mr. Guizot’s remark, 
where he says that at the fall of Rome, as at its origin, we find 
the predominance of the municipal regime and spirit. (p. 47). 
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Should we not rather say that one factor was left out—one 
element of life was lost without the vital power of the other 
being increased? We are not aware that the towns derived 
any benefit from the great overthrow, and our author himself 
teaches us that the settlement of the German lords in the 
country was an injury to city life. We believe that the cities 
were too far sunk, too destitute of self-sustaining power, to re- 
cover again until the transformation of society had become 
complete. 

If, now, Mr. Guizot’s plan had permitted him to enumerate 
those influences from Rome which took hold of the individual 
in the first instance, his meager catalogue, which itself needs 
reduction, would have been considerably enlarged. Weshould 
have been glad to hear such a man speak of the Roman 
language, rooting out the earlier tongues of a large part of 
Europe, and itself overcoming the barbarian invaders, when 
the empire fell, coloring or mingling with those languages 
which maintained their ground, forming the basis of gram- 
matical discipline, the vehicle of intercourse among the learned 
men under western Christianity, the great intellectual organ of 
the Papacy. Latin literature, too, how vast an instrument of 
culture, as conveying the knowledge of all art and science to 
the mind of Europe, carrying refinement and the knowledge 
of the best models into monasteries, monastic and cathedral 
schools, furnishing materials for the middle ages to work over, 
and forms of poetry and eloquence; preparing the way, in short, 
most essentially for the creations of modern literature. Roman 
architecture, again, as the child of the Grecian, was not with- 
out power; but in the form of the Christian basilica it origi- 
nated all the parts and principles of church building, and 
passed them over in their maturity, to be enlivened and deep- 
ened in their impression in the Gothic style. Nor was any 
art contributing to culture wholly lost: mosaic was never for- 
gotten at Rome, and painting was nursed in the convents of 
the eastern empire, until it came back with new resources 
into Europe. And may we not see in the relations between 
Roman and modern culture a guiding hand? On the one 
side, from the effete pagan civilization of Rome, nothing could 
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directly grow up: it was doomed to decay, and probably 
would have met a more deplorable, moral decay, if a violent 
invasion had not overthrown it. On the other side, the con- 
quering Germans, if untouched by any influences from the 
past, would have wrought such a desolation as long ages could 
not repair ;—even religion itself might have lost its reviving 
power. But the pagan disappeared, preparing the way, as it 
vanished, for a new society, and leaving those materials with- 
out which the new society in its rudeness must have been com- 
pelled to begin a new creation. 

Having looked at Rome as a source of modern life, the 
author next turns to the Christian element—to Christian insti- 
tutions and not to Christianity, which his method required 
him to pass by, and which, humanly speaking, as he says, 
could not, as a mere belief of individual minds, without exist- 
ing in the form of a church, have survived the ravages under 
which the empire fell. It is, then, the external Christian 
church, whether animated by a religious or an irreligious 
spirit, which demands our notice. This body, or institution, 
passed through three successive states. In the first, it is a 
simple association without fixed doctrine, discipline, or officers, 
yet with the rudiments of them all. In the second, all these 
appear, although the functions of the magistrates can scarcely 
be determined with precision ; the power, however, which the 
body had had from the first, still remained in the hands of the 
mass of believers. But in the third period the officers formed 
a distinct order, engrossed ecclesiastical power, and even were 
invested with some secular authority,—which last accession to 
their influence arose not from their ambition so much as from 
the decay of all other organs of government within the cities. 

There is, of course, where any living thing is in the process 
of growth, some difficulty in cutting up its life into distinct por- 
tions. The childhood, adolescence, and manhood of the church 
can no more be precisely marked than the corresponding ages 
of human life. We object, however, to Mr. Guizot’s stages of 
Christian institutions, that too broad a line is drawn between the 
first and the second; one may even doubt whether the first stage 
needs to be named at all. Development was as natural to the 
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church as to piety in the soul, but the author makes it al- 
most a development out of nothing. There was a birth every- 
where of Christian communities, but birth is no state any more 
than death. As soon as churches were gathered by Paul and 
Barnabas, “ they ordained elders in every church,” and already 
before this the churches in Palestine had magistrates or pre- 
siding officers bearing the same title. (Acts xi, 30). It is, 
in fact, impossible to conceive of societies familiar with the 
organization of the synagogue, or brought up under the forms 
of Greek city-life, which saw sodalities and corporations of 
trades springing up all around them,—to conceive of Chris- 
tian gatherings remaining unorganized in such a state of social 
life. So also of doctrines—the apostles wrote what they 
preached ; and what they wrote, together with the Gospel in 
an oral or written form, became a guide. That doctrine was 
in part undeveloped, that feeling rather than doctrinal state- 
ment was the basis of union no one doubts; still it would be 
unfair to argue that a doctrine which received its first formal 
statement in the fourth century was unknown to the earlier 
church. 

Would it not be well then to say that the church “passed 
through two essentially different states,” instead of three? 
The first was, the state in which the communities of the 
faithful began with having all or nearly all the power in 
their hands, in which doctrine was undeveloped in many 
particulars, in which the parity of ne ae admitted 
with no ruling order above them, but in which by degrees all 
things were tending to a second stage, in which doctrine was 
fixed, an order of rulers had engrossed nearly all the power, 
the idea of an external widespread unity, containing even the 
seeds of a universal monarchy, was diffusing itself over west- 
ern Christendom, and a multitude of ceremonies and super- 
stitions were mingling with the old faith. 

The benefits which the Christian church contributed (or, 
perhaps, the author means, contributed at the breaking up of 
the old Roman regime) to modern society, are these two: That 
it taught the existence of a moral law above brute force, and 
that it claimed for itself an existence from on high, independent 
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of theState. Thus, says our author, the principle of the liberty 
of conscience was deposited under the name of the separation be- 
tween temporal and spiritual power in the very cradle of Eu- 
ropean civilization. There is, however, a long step from the 
independence of an order to the independence of the individual 
conscience, and thirteen centuries have not succeeded in estab- 
lishing the connection between the two in all parts of the world. 
The influences which Mr. Guizot claims for Christianity here are 
not the results of its distinctive character as Christianity, but of 
its being a moral power, and being or believing itself to be of 
Divine origin. For aught that appears, some other religion, 
forced by cireumstances into the same position, might have 
made good the same claim to independence. We wish that it 
had comported here with the method of the work to mention, if 
even in the briefest manner, some of the manifold effects on so- 
ciety of the gospel as a religion of love, redemption, spiritual 
power, and eternal life. Surely our Protestant historian would 
have been a worthy expounder of a theme so great. Nor would 
it have been out of place. For sinking and sunk as outward 
Christianity was, she entered the barbarian period with those 
humanizing influences with which she had blessed the falling 
Roman State, proving herself thus a benevolent power to soci- 
ety, as well as a moral one. 

The third source from which modern civilization pro- 
ceeded is the barbarians, as Guizot calls them. These were, 
for the most part, of Germanic origin, and, although differing 
among themselves in minor particulars, stood on nearly the 
same level of social life. What their social state exactly was, it 
is difficult, from the existing memorials, to decide ; one senti- 
ment, however, which animated them is manifest, that of per- 
sonal independence, which is strictly a barbarian feeling, and 
belongs in common to them and to other savages, as, for ex- 
ample, to the Indians of America. This sentiment of person- 
ality, “this pleasure of feeling one’s self a man, this human 
spontaneity in its free development,” (p. 57), is what the bar- 
barians of Germany introduced into the civilization of Europe. 
The Romans knew nothing of it, nor could it spring up in 
the Christian Church. Roman liberty was the liberty of the 
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citizen, and, under the influence of Christianity, there is 
brought on a “reaction of the man against himself, an interior 
struggle to subdue his own liberty, and to submit himself to 
what his faith requires.” From these sources, therefore, the 
sentiment of personal liberty cannot be deduced, but only 
from the Germans; to whom we are indebted also for the tie 
of military companionship, which, at a later period, developed 
into the relation of lord and vassal in the feudal system. 

In his lectures on the history of civilization in France, Mr. 
Guizot goes more at large into one of the points here noticed. 
He is at pains to bring together accounts of savage life from 
various parts of the world, which may serve as a touchstone of 
Germanic society, and a proof that, at the time of the inva- 
sion, these barbarians were essentially like others. 

It was not then the Germanic element as such, which con- 
tributed to the improvement of Europe; it was no peculiar 
trait or latent power of cultivation in the Germanic character, 
out of which anything valuable in modern life has blossomed; 
but what they effected, they effected simply as barbarians, by 
the possession of a rude, coarse, indomitable energy of will, an 
unwillingness to be checked by the restraints of regular order. 
For aught that appears, the Huns, or the Petchenegri, or the 
Magyars, or the Mongols, might have done as well in their 
place. 

The theory, then, of Mr. Guizot, must be that a mixture of 
barbarism was necessary to make up modern civilization, the 
presence of an antisocial element to advance society. In 
another lecture, the fourth, where he is speaking of the feudal 
system and its right of resistance, he justly calls this an anti- 
social right, and in another still, he accounts for the continu- 
ance of barbarism by this very trait of individualism, which, 
“in a state of extreme rudeness and ignorance, is mere selfish- 
ness, in all its brutality, with all its unsociability.” (p. 78). 
What the transforming civilizing power was of this unsocial 
principle he nowhere says, so far as we remember. He can- 
not find it in the recognition of personal rights, for the princi- 
ple among the Germans had taken no-such definite shape; it 
was merely the delight felt in acting out one’s own will, 
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whether rights were invaded or respected. We fancy he must 
find it in the deadness and effete state of the Roman empire. 
Individual strength and self-reliance were crushed by long ages 
of despotic government, the cities had fallen, nothing was 
strong but violence. In this prostrate condition the conquest 
by healthy children of nature was a renovating power, although 
they brought in lawlessness, self-will, and the dissolution, to a 
certain extent, of legal order. In the same way, Salvian of 
Marseilles, a Christian writer of the fifth century, in his 
treatise “de gubernatione Dei,” seeks to show that the morals 
of the Empire, even after it had undergone a nominal conver- 
sion to Christianity, were inferior to those of the barbarians, 
so that their spread westward was a positive good. In both of 
these similar opinions there is truth; and this truth,—that a 
civilized society may sink so far down, as te contain within 
itself no self-renovating power. This prostration will not be 
owing to a want of means of advancement, but to the despair 
which takes possession of societies worn out by despotism, by 
scepticism, or by self-indulgent immorality. Conquest, the 
breaking up of the old, may thus be a blessing, not only 
because the new contains a vital force peculiarly its own, but 
because any revolution is better than the present condition of 
society; because any society, after passing through the state of 
ruin, will be apt to attain to a new life from having shaken off 
the burden that lay on its neck. Suppose, for instance, such a 
transitory but terrific invasion as that of the Huns to have 
cut off all the heads of society, and materially to have changed 
the relations of the parts. Is it not conceivable that, even 
without any influence from the savages themselves, an entire 
alteration of the social state,—freedom of serfs or slaves, 
deliverance from a central despotism,—might develop a new 
sense of personal power and importance, and lead society, re- 
constructed and under the sway of other classes, on a new 
career of prosperity and freedom. 

We have, then, to consider the social revolution produced 
by the German invasion in itself, the spirit the conquerors 
brought with them, and other possible causes which might 
conspire to the same result. The first of these Mr. Guizot 
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makes no account of: perhaps it is too intangible to be esti- 
mated. To the second he has done both justice and injustice ; 
justice, in ascribing to the conquering Germans that spirit of 
self-dependence, that substitution of personal for political 
power, which is so characteristic of the feudal system; and 
injustice, in ascribing all this to the barbarian element, and 
attaching no special importance to the German element. We 
shall consider this point more at large in a future number, for 
it is connected with a theory or a feeling which has somewhat 
colored Mr. Guizot’s views, and still more has led some of 
his countrymen to an unjust exaltation of the Roman, and an 
unjust disparagement of the German influence on modern 
society. 

At present, we ask only whether another cause, Christianity, 
may not have contributed to the bringing out of the feeling 
of personality, and so have concurred at least with Mr. Gui- 
zot’s barbarians. This is denied by him, somewhat incon- 
sistently, for, only a few pages before, we find him asserting 
that “that very principle of liberty of conscience, for which 
Europe has so long struggled, was acted on under the name 
of a separation of the temporal and spiritual power in the 
infancy of European civilization.” (p. 54). What is liberty 
of conscience, but a high exercise of the sense of personality ; 
one, too, involving not brute desire, and free choice, like the- 
freedom of the barbarian, but the freedom of a responsible 
being, acting in the sight of God, and by necessity of logic 
conceding the same to others like himself—a principle most 
binding and social? Or, if it should be said that only the 
leaders of the church exercised this right, it is equally true 
that only the leaders of the state had the free individuality 
of which our author speaks, while the mass of men lay in 
abject serfdom. Or, again, if it should be said that this liberty 
of conscience was a late blossom of the separation between 
church and state, we may go further, and say that the freedom 
of the towns out of which modern liberties have grown, 
cannot be shown to be at all the product of feudal and so of 
“barbarian” freedom. 

But Christianity in other ways also promoted this same charac- 
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ter of manly independence. It is not fair tosay that the mind, 
under Christianity, extinguishes its own liberty when it gives 
itself up to the dictates of its faith. (p. 57). Mr. Guizot, on 
the same principle, would make the subjection of the mind to 
any moral rule a slavery, and the only freedom an extinction 
of the idea of right. He would teach us that in every sect 
of philosophers the members sacrifice their independence be- 
cause they have an earnest zeal for the extension of its doc- 
trines, while he who believes nothing, the skeptic, alone is 
free. But certainly the noblest freedom consists in willingly 
adopting a system of truth and duty as the guide of life, 
under which individual convictions must be carried out. And 
such liberty of the single soul, if diffused and strong enough, 
will transform all social and political institutions. It is, in- 
deed, true, that in the working of the Christian church, blind 
faith and unreasoning obedience became the law for the mass 
of men ; but we must not lose sight of the truth that not- 
withstanding this spirit of the church, the spirit of Chris- 
tianity was not wholly prevented from giving power and inde- 
pendence to the individual. 

There are, then, several sources of the feeling of personal 
independence, which, by uniting their streams, may aid the 
advance of civilization. Mr. Guizot’s “fondness for genuine 
liberty, displaying itself without regard to consequences, and 
with scarcely any other aim than its own satisfaction,” which, 
he adds, “has produced such lasting and beneficial -results” 
in Europe, could never of itself have infused freedom into 
society, would, in fact, have rendered society impossible, 
would have prevented even those unions of the chief and his 
young men among the Germans, in which the latter gave 
themselves up to the guidance of the former. 

To conclude, we regard the German invasion to have been 
necessary on account of the moral and political decay. We 
believe that the invaders brought in something better than 
the brute liberty of a lawless savage; and we look to the 
influence of Christianity as tending to mold the individual 
into sober, manly freedom. 
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Arricte VIIL—GEORGE MULLER AND THE LIFE OF 
TRUST. 


The Life of Trust: being a narrative of the Lord’s dealings 
with George Miiller, written by himself. Edited and con- 
densed by Rev. H. Lrycotn Waytanp, with an introduction 
by Francis Waytanp, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
8vo. pp. 476. 


Tue characteristic of our age is action; its corresponding 
need is therefore unction. One idea tends to engross us. In 
the bustle of doing good we are apt to overlook the need of 
being good, for an active age is not likely to be a devotional 
one. A book, therefore, which should counteract the danger 
of the day, would be a good gift for which we could not be too 
thankful. But in proportion to our joy for such a benefaction 
is our sorrow when we see what purports to be a corrective so 
mixed with error that we are sure it must fail of its end. The 
good intention of such an endeavor does not lessen the evil ; 
it rather confirms it. A weak argument injures a cause, for we 
incline to think that the cause is unsound if the argument be 
untrue. 

It is with mingled feelings, therefore, that we greet the 
appearance of Miiller’s Life of Trust. The aim of the book is 
excellent. It is designed to encourage prayer, and that in a 
time when men are apt to forget God, because they have so 
much to do for Him. For the religious activity of our day is 
so largely by a delegated activity, that the mass are in danger of 
losing the spiritual benefit of doing, they are so far removed 
from the immediate work. The vast machinery of our philan- 
thropic movements is so highly organized that the individual 
is lost sight of, and his sympathies are chilled. That many 
need the stimulus this book was meant to impart is undenia- 
bie. But we fear that the impulse it was designed to give will 
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be more than counteracted by the errors it upholds. Our 
limited space compels us to be brief, but we will glance at the 
narrative before us and try to point out the defects of its 
lessons. 

Miiller was born at Kroppenstaedt, Prussia, September 
27th, 1805. His father was not a religious man, though he 
was correct in his conduct. George, however, was a singularly 
vicious boy. He got into all sorts of scrapes at school, which 
indicated more than common perversity of heart and inten- 
sity of temperament. Yet, according to the Lutheran custom, 
he was confirmed in the church, no change of character being 
required. His dissipated habits made him dishonest and got 
him sent to jail, and enabled him to cause his father a great deal 
of trouble, who, however, never relinquished, through it all, 
the determination that his son should become a clergyman. 
He: entered the University at Halle, in 1825, having several 
times previously resoived to reform, but never keeping his reso- 
lutions for any considerable time. Here he renewed his profli- 
gate life afresh, though now a student of divinity, and a par- 
taker of the Lord’s supper twice a year. But after he had 
been about six months at the University, he chanced to go 
with a young friend to a social religious meeting at the house 
of a devout man, and was deeply impressed by the earnestness 
of the service. To this event he traces the turning point in 
his character. He continued to frequent the meeting, and his 
course of life was entirely changed. He became interested in 
missionary affairs, and Dr. Tholuck, coming to the University 
about that time, encouraged him to think seriously about 
becoming a missionary if he could obtain his father’s consent. 
This, however, he could not get. He therefore declined to be 
supported by him, and gained his livelihood by teaching some 
American students at the University the German language. 
He was active in visiting the poor and sick from this time. 
In 1827, hearing that the Continental Society in England 
intended to send a minister to Bucharest, he obtained through 
Dr. Tholuck the appointment, his father unexpectedly giving 
his consent. The Bucharest project having been given up by 
the Society, Miiller wished to become a missionary to the 
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Jews, having previously been much interested in them, and 
being quite a proficient Hebrew scholar. Having obtained an 
appointment from the London Society as missionary student 
for six months, he proceeded to London as soon as he got dis- 
charged from the duty of rendering military service, which is 
incumbent upon every Prussian subject. His course in Eng- 
land it will be impossible for us to trace step by step; suffice 
it to say, that after preaching in London for a while to the 
Jews, he determined to separate himself from the London 
Society, as “it seemed to him unscriptural for a servant of 
Christ to put himself under the control and direction of any 
one but the Lord.” He then preached in Teignmouth about a 
year, during which time he came to the extraordinary resolu- 
tion to receive no salary, but to depend upon unsolicited con- 
tributions for his suppert; a course of conduct to which he 
ever after strictly adhered. He left Teignmouth for Bristol in 
1830, and here the great work of his life was begun. He 
wished very earnestly to teach his people to live entirely by 
faith, and found that the impression of his own mode of living, 
by looking only to God in prayer for the supply of his tem- 
poral wants, had tended greatly to that end. But he had been 
familiar with the great work of Franke in Halle, in founding 
the Orphan House, and thought that if he could thus build up 
an institution by gaining the means necessary by prayer alone, 
he should much more efficiently confirm his peuple in that 
grace in which he felt they were lacking. This was the origin 
of the Ashley Down Orphan houses in Bristol, England. He 
had been much interested during his labors among the poor in 
the desolate condition of orphans, but he assures us it was the 
moral purpose of strengthening men’s faith in prayer that 
moved him to begin the work in their behalf. In December, 
1835, after much prayer concerning the object, he mentioned 
his plan to his brethren, but solicited no subscription. Soon 
after he received the first shilling toward the enterprise. 

The mode of beginning the institution has been, we are 
again and again informed, strictly followed in conducting it. 
No one has ever been asked for money. The wants of the 
establishment have never been made known to any one. 
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Prayer is the sole means which has been used to start and 
continue a great institution which, up to this time, has ac- 
complished a vast amount of charitable work. According to 
the statistics given, the number of pupils hitherto instructed 
in all the day, evening, and Sunday schools, is 13,124. The 
whole number of orphans educated within the establishment, 
is 1,153. Of the 700 now in the institution, 260 are hopefully 
pious. Missionaries aided at the present time, 100. Since 
1834, there have been circulated Bibles, 24,768; Testaments, 
15,100; Psalms, 719; other portions of Scripture, 1,876; or, 
total, 42,463 Bibles or portions of Scripture. Tracts and books, 
11,493,174. Two large buildings have been erected, a third is 
in the process of erection; the land on which they stand, has 
been purchased. The expense of the orphan work-alone has 
been £133,528 sterling, and the expenses are daily increasing. 
Contributions have been sent from every quarter of the globe. 

The book, in which this course of events is narrated, is put 
forward as a plea for us to look to prayer alone, to supply the 
means of charitable working. The remark is repeated on 
almost every page, “all this by prayer alone.” And the hon- 
ored author of the Introduction gives his support to the view 
here advanced. He would seein to apply it to “ our missionary 
and other benevolent operations.” He says, “If Mr. Miiller 
is right, I think it is evident that we are all wrong. We com- 
mend this most unpretending of narratives to the thoughtful 
consideration of Christians of all denominations. We have 
greatly overrated the teachings of these facts, if they do not 
furnish strong incentives to a life of holy exertion, and impart 
an unwonted and powerful motive to earnest and believing 
prayer.” 

While there is much in the book to commend, there is also 
much taught by it to be condemned. Mr. Miiller is doubtless 
a good man ; we cannot consider him, in many particulars, a 
wise one. He has a zeal, but not according to knowledge. 
There is a vein of fanaticism in his character, which must im- 
pair his usefulness as an example. For instance, in regard to 
preaching, we find him looking for a direct communication 
from God, in regard to the selection of a text. He will not 
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preach until he feels within a conviction that, in answer to spe- 
cial prayer, God has impressed a text upon his mind. The 
reason he does not seem at all to honor as God’s instrument. 
Inward impression takes its place. He does not appear to re- 
gard his mind as given for investigation, but only to execute 
what is supernaturally impressed upon it. Again, in regard to 
reading the Scriptures, he seems to dissuade from their critical 
study, and to incite to simple meditation on the text itself. 
(See p. 54, &e). 

Now none will deny the necessity of devout meditation on 
the word of God, if we are to receive the truth as a practical, 
living influence. But how are we to get at the truth on which 
we must meditate, but by critical examination of the text 
which contains it? Is not intelligent study an essential propee- 
deutic to profitable meditation? We have selected these two 
illustrations, not because they are especially marked, but be- 
cause they are a fair sample of the one-sidedness of Miiller’s 
religious character. His one side is a good side, but it is not 
the only one. A sermon conceived, and a text selected with a 
prayerful spirit, is indeed a great help towards the end for 
which it is designed, but it is not the sole help. God gave us 
minds to cultivate and use. He gave us judgment, that we 
might exercise it, and we have no right to require the help 
directly from His interposition, which He has appointed other 
channels to convey. Again, the intense individualism of his 
character is certainly extreme. He could not labor under the 
direction of an excellent society, because he must be under 
the immediate and entire direction of God. But how would 
his own work have succeeded, had his co-laborers been of 
like mind? They must work under his direction. Is not 
this, also, incompatible with the sole direction of God? We 
cite these instances, because they manifest the same character 
as that peculiarity upon which the book so especially insists. 
That peculiarity we cannot urge upon others. We do not pre- 
tend to deny the truth of the statements made by Mr. Miller; 
we have no means to test them, and they come strongly attested. 
But we think that the depending upon prayer alone for sup- 
plies, whatever the effects may have been in his case, is a prin- 
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ciple radically unsound, and is but a part of an intensely one- 
sided view, held, indeed, by an excellent and devout man, but 
marking him as fanatical, rather than wise.* 

But how, it may he said, will you dispute facts? Why do 
you condemn conduct so fruitful of good results? Is nota 
tree known by its fruits? We answer, we reject the peculiari- 
ties of this book, because, 

First,—They are opposed to the precepts of the Scriptures. 
While it is quite true that an energy is ascribed to prayer, in 
the Bible, which few men realize, prayer is by no means urged 
as the sole duty of man. Praying is almost always conjoined 
with watching, in the sacred writings. Therefore we read 
such injunctions as these, “ watch and pray,” “watching unto 
prayer,” “praying and watching with all perseverance,” &c., 
&c. The meaning of which phrases we take to be just what 
Mr. Miiller in one of his rules affirms, and in his conduct de- 
nies, viz: to quote his own language, (seep. 422), “to work 
as if everything depended upon our diligence, and yet not to 
rest the least upon our exertions, but upon the blessing of the 
Lord.” “Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it,” but does divine aid here, or anywhere, exclude 
human endeavor? And why should solicitations for money be 
excluded from the general law? Can we cease from labor and 
rest only in prayer, in this partieular, and not depart from the 
precepts of the gospel ? 

We reject the peculiarities of this book, because, 

Second,—They are opposed to Apostolic practice. The 
Apostle Paul did not act upon this principle. Wherever he 
went, he urged the churches to supply, out of their abundance, 





* Since writing the above paragraph, a friend, recently returned from abroad, 
has informed us that all through England, and especially the southern part of it, 
one may see placards posted on the street corners, and flaming notices, everywhere, 
of Tue Bristor Mrracte! Now this mode of advertisement may not meet with Mr. 
Miiller’s sanction, Weare not informed on this point; but surely there could be no 
more sagacious way of interesting a large class of people in any enterprise, than 
by proclaiming it as a miracle. In the Roman Catholic Church, this is very well 
understood. Multitudes will give heed to a miracle, who would be unmoved by 
anything short of it; so that the success of an enterprise, declared to be miracu- 
lous, is not so miraculous, after all. 
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the wants of the church at Jerusalem. Passages in his epis- 
tles incite to this duty, and we do not understand how, if the 
Scriptures are written for our instruction, these passages could 
have occurred, were Mr. Miiller in the right. We take the 
gospel as a sufficient rule of faith and practice, and as such we 
must hold it. But in the instance we have named, and in 
many more we have not space to mention, the practice of Mr. 
Miller is not followed, but, on the contrary, there are exhorta- 
tions to give, not merely prayers recorded, that men may give. 

We reject the peculiarities of this book, 

Third,—Because they must, if generally followed, be at- 
tended with pernicious effects. Religion will be removed from 
the great law which God has made essential to the right con- 
duet of affairs. This law is labor, in dependence upon God. 
Mr. Miiller may quote such passages as, “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth,” but surely he should interpret 
them in accordance with the analogy of faith, or at least in ac- 
cordance with the Scriptures themselves. Would he render a 
parallel passage, “ Labor not for the meat which perisheth,” as 
an incentive to idleness? If so, how would it comport with 
the injunctions of which, in so many things, he is so shining 
an example, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might ;” “ Not slothful in business”? Now we contend that 
the effect upon religion would be most disastrous, were Mr. 
Miiller’s fanatical interpretations of a few isolated passages to 
be generally followed. Men would cease to carry into it the 
energy and wisdom which God educates them to, in the active 
duties of life. Religion would be abnormal, and men’s minds ex- 
cluded from its concerns, their hearts would soon be alienated. 
The presentation of the wants of charitable institutions, and 
public meetings to consider them, and public appeals to meet 
them, is the one feature in our highly organized charities, which 
saves them from being mere business arrangements. Through 
these channels, personal sympathies are awakened, and men 
learn not only to give, but to love the work. And if there be 
an objection raised against organized charities, and philanthro- 
pic movements, an objection which, if we mistake not, Mr. 
Miiller felt, we must say that we think it would be as wise to 
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try and supply the world with clothes, from the products of 
the spinning-wheel and hand-loom, after shutting up our vast 
factories, with their thousands of restless shuttles, as to attempt, 
at this age, to meet the spiritual wants of men, by isolated indi- 
vidual endeavor. 

But we must stop. We wish we had room to dwell upon 
this subject more fully ; to quote more largely from the book 
before us,—both to show the fervent spirit of its author, and to 
point out more clearly the mistakes and errors into which we 
think he falls, and will cause those to fall, whom he does not 
repel. We wish that more, many more, could be brought to 
share his fervor and devotion, for we need greatly, at this day, 
the spirit that comes from prayer and communion with God, in 
our work. But do not let us mistake zeal for wisdom. Covet- 
ing his spirit, let us yet enlighten our minds, so that our efforts 
being incited by God’s Spirit, and carried on by the means 
which God has Himself appointed and fitted for that end, may 
receive His blessing. 
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Arricte IX.—THE MARTYRS UNDER QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. 


John Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr, 1559-1593. By Joun 
Wanpprixeton, Author of “Emmaus,” &., &c. London, 
1854. 


Ir was an important service to history, which our friend, Dr. 
Waddington of London, rendered, when he prepared his little 
volume on the life and martyrdom of John Penry. We know 
‘not why the book, being on sale by the Congregational Board 
of Publication, has not obtained a wider circulation in this 
country. Aside from its relation to the history of Congrega- 
tionalism under,Queen Elizabeth, and of the movement which 
resulted in the colonization of New England, it is one of the 
best books of religious biography. The reader cannot but mar- 
vel to find so much of Penry’s individuality and interior reli- 
gious life rescued from oblivion, and exhibited from original 
and to a large extent unpublished documents, after the lapse 
of two hundred and sixty years. 

Dr. Waddington’s researches have thrown light on some pas- 
sages, heretofore obscure, in the history of the effort which de- 
vout and earnest men began, in the reign of Elizabeth, for the 
restoration of the simple and apostolical church polity, now 
known as Congregationalism. While Penry is the immediate 
subject of the story, the character of his fellow-sufferers, and 
the testimony for which they suffered the spoiling of their 
goods, and imprisonment, and some of them death itself,—are 
incidentally brought out with great effect. In the present Ar- 
ticle, we shall make free use of Dr. Waddington’s results, and 
of the documents which he has exhumed. 

It was in the county of Suffolk, and in the ancient town of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and its vicinity, that English Congrega- 
tionalism first came under the cognizance of the government, 
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in church and state. Mr. Hopkins has told the story well, in 
the second volume of his “ Puritans.” Bury St. Edmunds was 
in the diocese of the bishop of Norwich, Dr. Edmond Freke. 
His predecessor, Parkhurst, had been a Puritan, whose ideal of 
reformation was the ecclesiastical order which he saw at Zu- 
rich, when he found refuge there in the time of bloody Mary ; 
and, being himself a diligent preacher, he had been much more 
intent on having the gospel intelligently preached in every 
parish of his diocese, than on persecuting those preachers who 
were more scrupulous than he about popish vestments and su- 
perstitious ceremonies. Of course, when Dr. Freke came into 
the see, in 1576, the diocese was greatly infected with Puritan- 
ism. The new bishop, at his first visitation, began to show 
that he was a bishop after the Queen’s own heart, and that non- 
conformity was to have no mercy at his hands. From the be-. 
ginning of his administration, the established method of deal- 

ing with scrupulous consciences was perseveringly employed. 

Ministers of the gospel, beloved and honored for their work’s 

sake in their parishes, were vexed with prosecutions in the ec- 

clesiastical courts, were suspended from their ministry, were 

deprived of their livings, were sentenced to imprisonment for 

six months, for a year, or for life. All this, instead of recon- 

ciling the Puritan clergy, or the Puritan people, to the system 

established by the Act of Uniformity, made them more obsti- 

nate in their scruples, and more daring in their inquiries. At 

Bury, especially, and in that vicinity, the growing dislike to 
the obnoxious vestments and ceremonies, and to the imprison- 
ment of godly men, by way of church discipline, seems to 
have prepared some advanced minds to strike out the revolu- 
tionary idea of churches mutually independent, formed by the 
voluntary union of believing souls, and governing themselves 
under Christ’s authority, without asking leave from prince or 
prelate. 

Among the earliest who received and attempted to realize 
that conception, were John Copping, Elias Thacker, and Rob- 
ert Browne, all clergymen of the established church. The 
first of these was shut up in prison at Bury, for his ecclesiasti- 
cal irregularities, in the year 1576,—at least five years before 
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the first attempt to institute an independent church. Proba- 
bly it was in that prison that he grasped the idea of separa- 
tion, and of voluntary churches after the New Testament pat- 
tern. Robert Browne was, in some respects, the most conspic- 
uous of the three. He was a young man of impetuous and 
reckless zeal, and eloquent in popular discourse, but withal of 
an imperious, passionate, and unstable disposition. More than 
once he had been called to account for his non-conformity, and 
once, at least, he had been imprisoned; but being a near kins- 
man of the Queen’s most powerful and most trusted coun- 
selor, (Lord Burleigh), he had a measure of impunity, from 
which he seems to have taken courage. In the year 1581, he 
was constrained to flee from England, as many had done be- 
fore; and at Middleburgh, in the Dutch republic, he gathered 
a church of English exiles, chiefly friends of his who had ac- 
companied him. In the year 1582, he printed at that place— 
what he could not have done in England, but by stealth—two 
books or pamphlets, setting forth distinctly the new idea of 
church reformation, which was nothing else than to restore the 
voluntary Christianity of the New Testament. The first of 
those pamphlets was entitled, “A book which showeth the Life 
and Manners of all true Christians; and how unlike they are 
unto Turks, and Papists, and Heathen folk: also the points 
and parts of all true divinity, that is, of the revealed will and 
word of God, are declared by their several definitions and di- 
visions, in order as followeth.” The other was entitled, “Of 
Reformation, without tarrying for any, and of the Wickedness 
of those preachers who will not reform themselves and their 
charge, because they will tarry till the magistrate command 
and compel them.” 

These two books, printed out of the reach of English laws 
and English officers, were sent into England for distribution. 
Copping had been, at that time, seven years a prisoner. Yet 
in his prison he had some opportunities of communication 
with his friends; and in some way he took part in the arrange- 
ments which were made at Bury, for putting the books into 
circulation. Thacker was also a partner in the arrangements. 
It seems not unreasonable to presume—though positive evi- 
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dence is wanting—that the relation of these men, and of others 
whose names have not come down to us, to Browne’s attempt, 
was not that of mere accessories after the fact ; in other words, 
that the books themselves were written and printed in conform- 
ity with a plan agreed upon before Browne’s removal to Mid- 
dleburgh, and were the result of consultation among thought- 
ful and resolute men, who had already accepted the theory of 
separation. Be that as it may, the agitation thus inaugurated 
was regarded as a high crime against the government. For 
the offense of putting the two pamphlets into circulation, Cop- 
ping and Thacker were brought to trial, in June, 1583, on a 
charge of sedition. The alleged sedition was that in the books 
which they distributed, the Queen’s supremacy over the church 
was denied. That they incited the Queen’s subjects to any re- 
bellion or tumult, or to any breach of the peace; that they de- 
nied in any wise her civil supremacy over all persons and all 
estates within the realm,—was not pretended. But only for 
holding the simple Congregationalism of the New Testament, 
namely, the inalienable right and duty of Christian men to asso- 
ciate themselves, voluntarily, for worship and communion, in 
separate and self-governed churches—only for putting into circu- 
lation certain tracts for the times, in which that theory was set 
forth and vindicated—those two clergymen were found guilty 
of sedition, under the ruling of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

One of the Archbishop’s chaplains, as in duty bound, 
labored with his two brethren thus condemned to die; but he 
could not bring them to the desired repentance. Nor is it 
likely that the success of his spiritual counsel would have 
been greater, had the time been extended. It was only a 
“short shrift.” Thacker on the fourth of June, and Copping 
two days afterward, died, not indeed as heretics, amid “the 
glories of the burning stake,” like the martyrs of Queen Mary’s 
reign, but only as felons, on the gallows—their sole felony 
being that they were devout and conscientious Congregational- 
ists. In England, under Queen Elizabeth, Congregationalism 
was punished as sedition. 

The queen and her counselors judged rightly that the prin- 
ciples of those two books were dangerous to the notion of the 
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royal supremacy in matters of religion, and to the system built 
upon that notion; for instead of proposing to amend the 
system here and there, in the Puritan fashion, and to bring 
the ecclesiastical government of the realm into a better shape, 
those new principles put the axe to the root of the tree. If 
such principles were to prevail—if a church was nothing else 
than a society of Christian disciples, separated from the world, 
drawn together by their common faith in their Redeemer, and 
voluntarily consenting to govern themselves by the law of 
Christ, as given in the Holy Scriptures—if churches were to 
be instituted at Bury St. Edmund’s, at Norwich, and at 
London, by the same right by which churches were first in- 
stituted at Antioch, at Corinth, and at Rome—if England, 
with its hierarchy, was not a church at all, but only a king- 
dom in which Elizabeth was Queen—the entire fabric of the 
national church was in peril. The Queen’s right to determine 
by her sovereign will what religious belief every Englishman 
should hold, and what worship every Englishman should offer 
to God—a right which she valued as the brightest jewel in 
her crown—was utterly denied and brought into contempt by 
this new theory of the church. For that reason it was that 
John Copping and Elias Thacker were so sternly dealt with. 
The purpose was to make an example which should deter all 
men from any thought of separation and of independent 
churches. 

Robert Browne was not a martyr. He was not of the stuff 
that martyrs are made of. He belonged rather to the same 
class with Benedict Arnold and Judas Iscariot. The passion 
that impelled him was not the love of truth and duty, but the 
love of agitation. When that passion had partly spent itself, 
he did what mere agitators often do as they grow older ;—he 
turned conservative, and in mere cowardice betrayed the cause 
for which he had contended. He passed over from Holland 
into Scotland in 1584, his flock at Middleburgh having 
been broken up, as might have been expected in view of his 
imperious and impulsive temper. A pastor of such a temper 
may be a much better man than Browne was, and yet bring 
ruin upon a much stronger church than that little society of 
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English exiles could have been. In Scotland his principles 
were as obnoxious to the Presbyterian establishment, as they 
had been to Bishops in England. The next year we find 
him in England again, presuming on the comparative -im- 
munity which he had by virtue of his high connection, and 
soon afterwards renewing his work of agitation. Five years 
after the martyrdom of Copping and Thacker, he was van- 
quished by the civil disabilities attendant on a sentence of 
excommunication pronounced against him in a Bishop’s court 
for the contempt of not appearing in answer to a citation. 
Thereupon he “submitted himself to the order and govern- 
ment established in the Church” of England, and was re- 
stored to good standing, not only in the church but in its 
ministry. By the influence of Lord Burleigh, he obtained 
“means and help for some ecclesiastical preferment ;” and, in 
1591, he received a benefice. All this does not imply that he 
recanted his opinions or made any profession of repentance for 
what he had done ;—it was enough that he submitted. He had 
not even the desperate self-respect which prompted Judas to 
hang himself; but, like Arnold, he took care not to lose the 
poor reward of his baseness. He was the rector of a parish, 
and received his tithes, but never preached. By his idle and 
dissolute life he disgraced his ministry and the establishment 
which had restored him to its priesthood, but he retained his 
living. The quarrelsome temper which had broken up his 
little church at Middleburgh, vented itself upon his wife in 
acts of cruelty ; and they could not live together. In a quar- 
rel with the constable of the parish, he took the reponsibility 
of beating that officer. Arraigned before a justice for the un- 
clerical offense, he used such violence of speech that he was 
sent to prison for contempt; and there he died at the age of 
eighty, a miserable and despised old man, but a beneficed 
minister of the church of England and in regular standing. 
He died in 1630, when the Separation which he deserted, and 
for which Thacker and Copping suffered an ignominious death, 
had already founded Christian commonwealths in New Eng- 
land. They died in their early manhood ; he lived on, and 
“the days of his years, by reason of strength were fourscore 
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years ;” yet, how much better and more blessed was it to die 
as they died, than to live as he lived. 

It was not so easy as Elizabeth and her prelates had sup- 
posed, to suppress the new idea of freedom in the church. 
Congregationalism, having survived the hanging of its first con- 
fessors, survived also the treachery of their unworthy associate. 
Only ten years after that hanging, there was a bill in Parlia- 
ment for some new law against “the Brownists,” (as they 
were called, though Browne was no longer one of them); be- 
cause some new securities seemed necessary against a party 
that was growing formidable. On that occasion Sir Walter 
Raleigh said, “ In my conceit, the Brownists are worthy to be 
rooted out of the Commonwealth.” He had no word to say 
in behalf of men who asserted the right of instituting volun- 
tary churches. Yet he could see that the proposed law was, 
in some of its provisions, dangerous to English liberty; and 
for that reason he argued against it. “What danger may 
grow to ourselves if this law pass, were fit to be considered. 
For it is to be feared that men not guilty will be included in 
it. And this law is hard that taketh life and sendeth into 
banishment, where men’s intentions shall be judged by a 
jury, and they shall be judges of what another means.” But 
he was willing that those who committed the overt act of in- 
stituting a voluntary church, or of meeting in a voluntary as- 
sembly for worship, should, on conviction, be banished from 
the realm. “ That law that is against a fact is just; and pun- 
ish the fact as severely as you will.” Yet a law to banish all 
the adherents of the new principle, would be attended with 
some inconveniences. “If two or three thousand Brownists 
meet at the sea, at whose charge shall they be transported, or 
whither will you send them? Iam sorry for it, J am afraid 
there are near twenty thousand of them in England, and 
when they be gone, who shall maintain their wives and chil- 
dren?” Twenty thousand of them in England only ten years 
after the martyrdom of Copping and Thacker! 

Already the Separation was beginning to be popularly de- 
signated by another name than Browne’s. Henry Barrowe, “a 
gentleman of a good house” in Norfolk, a graduate of the 
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university of Cambridge, became, after leaving the university, 
a member of the legal profession in London, and “a flourish- 
ing courtier,” “much known in the city and abroad.” “ Walk- 
ing in London one Lord’s day with one of his companions, he 
heard a preacher at his sermon very loud, as they passed by 
the church. Upon which Mr. Barrowe said unto his consort, 
‘Let us go in and hear what this man saith that is thus ear- 
nest.’ ‘Hush,’ saith the other, ‘What! shall we go to 
to hear a man talk? But in he went, and sat down. And 
the minister was vehement in reproving sin, and sharply ap- 
plied the judgments of God against the same; and, it should 
seem, touched him to the quick in such things as he was 
guilty of, so as God set it home to his soul, and began to work 
for his repentance and conviction thereby. For he was so 
stricken as he could not be quiet, until by conference with 
godly men and further hearing of the word, with diligent read- 
ing and meditation, God brought peace to his soul and con- 
science, after much humiliation of heart and reformation of 
life; so as he left the court, and retired himself to a private 
life, some time in the country and some time in the city, giv- 
ing himself to study and reading of the Scriptures and other 
good works very diligently. And being missed at court by 
his consorts and acquaintance, it was quickly hinted abroad 
that Barrowe was turned Puritan.”* Another accovnt of his 
conversion, given by one who must have known him as a 
young man at court, is, that he “ made a leap from a vain and 
dissolute youth to a preciseness in the highest degree,—the 
strangeness of which alteration made him very much spoken 
of.”"+ This young man did not rest in mere Puritanism, but 
took the more advanced position of separation from all na- 
tional churches. His connection with the court and with the 
legal profession, and the notoriety of his conversion, as well as 
his talents and his zeal, made him conspicuous among the 
Separatists; and soon the name of “ Barrowist ” began to be 
used instead of “ Brownist.” 





* Bradford's Dialogue, in Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 433, 434. 
+ Bacon’s Works. Philadelphia. 1842. ii; 249. 
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Barrowe does not appear to have published anything in that 
controversy till after he had been imprisoned for his opinions. 
He was first arrested on a Lord’s day, in November, 1586, 
while visiting his friend John Greenwood, who was already in 
the Clink prison in Southwark for the same cause. On the 
same day he was conveyed on the Thames, to- Lambeth, and 
formally examined by the Archbishop in person, concerning his 
opinions on the points in controversy between the Separation 
and the national Church of England; and thereupon, he was 
remanded to prison. He was soon afterwards “convented be- 
fore the High Commissioners for causes ecclesiastical,” sitting 
at Whitehall. His own account of that second examination may 
be taken as illustrating both the character of the court and the 
spirit of the prisoner. Twelve of his brethren, arrested for the 
same offense, were brought up at the same time; but he was 
not permitted to speak to them. Being called into another 
apartment, he found himself in the presence of the Archbishop, 
(Whitgift), the Lord Chancellor, (Hatton), the Lord Treasurer, 
(Burleigh), Lord Buckhurst, and the Bishop of London, sitting 
as the Court of High Commission. He was required to kneel 
at the end of the table. ‘ Why are you in prison?” said the 
Lord Treasurer. “Upon the statute against recusants,” he re- 
plied. Naturally, the next question was, “ Why will you not 
go to church?” “ Because,” said he, “I think the Church of 
England, as established by law, not a church of Christ, nor their 
manner of worship lawful.” On this a debate ensued, in 
which the prisoner’s views concerning the difference between 
the Church of England and a church of Christ were drawn out. 
At last the Lord Treasurer said, .“ You complain of injustice, 
where have you wrong?” “In being kept in prison without 
due trial,” replied Barrowe, “and in the misery we suffer by 
close imprisonment contrary to law.” When Whitgift, in reply 
to the prisoner’s complaint of being kept in prison without trial, 
suggested the terror of a trial before him for heresy, the answer 
was, “ That you shall never do. I may err, but heretic, by the 
grace of God, I will never be.” The Lord Chancellor, observ- 
ing that his manner was less reverent toward the two pre- 
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lates than toward the other members of the court, asked 
him, (pointing to the bishops), “‘ Do you not know who those 
two men are?” “TI have had cause to know them,” he replied, 
“but I do not own them for bishops.” “ What, then, is that 
man ?” said the Chancellor, pointing to Whitgift. “He is a mon- 
ster,” was the answer—“a miserable compound; I know not 
what to make of him. He is neither ecclesiastical nor civil. 
He is like that second beast spoken of in the Revelation, ch. 
xiii.”* His Grace of Canterbury seems to have felt that the 
debate was becoming personal ; for rising from his seat, he said, 
“ My lords, will you suffer him?’ And thereupon the exam- 
ination was terminated by the removal of the prisoner. 

Greenwood’s examination before the High Commission was 
on another day, at the Bishop of London’s palace in the city. 
To the question whether he was a minister, he answered, “I 
was one according to your orders,” [ordination]. Being asked, 
“who had degraded [deposed] him,” he replied, “I degraded 
myself, through God’s mercy, by repentance.” The Commis- 
sioners, according to the inquisitorial method of that court, 
proceeded to interrogate him concerning the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; but he refused to answer. “I have been long 
a close prisoner,” said he, “and I, therefore, desire you will 
show me wherefore I am treated thus, and not entangle me by 
your law. Isee you go about to bring me within the compass 
of your law by making me accuse myself.” Among other 
questions and answers were these: Question. “ What say you 
of the Church of England; is it a true established church ?” 
Answer. “The whole commonwealth is not a church.” Qwes- 
tion. Do you know any true established church in the land?” 
Answer. “If I did I would not accuse it unto you.” Question. 
“Ts not the whole land, as now ordered, a true church?” 
Answer. “ No.” 

Thenceforward to the end of their lives, Barrowe and 





* Rev. xiii, 11, 12: “ And I beheld another beast coming up out of the earth ; 
and he had two horns like unto a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. And he ez- 
erciseth all the power of the first beast before him, and cawseth the earth, and 
them that dwell therein, to worship the first beast whose deadly wound was 
healed.” 
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Greenwood were close prisoners, with some intervals of liberty, 
either on bail, or, as sometimes happened, by the kindness of 
the jailer. Yet they were by no means in solitary confinement. 
Those who, at that period, controlled the government of Eng- 
land, did not deem it enough to persecute such offenders 
against the ecclesiastical laws as happened to have position 
and influence—clergymen, lawyers, and courtiers. Simple 
men as well as gentlemen, men untaught save in the Scrip- 
tures, as well as those who had taken degrees in the univer- 
bities, felt the iron rod of the Queen’s supremacy in matters of 
religion. In the metropolis and its vicinity, the Separatists as 
a body were by no means formidable in numbers, wealth, or 
learning. Like the first Christians of Corinth, they were “not 
many wise, not many mighty, not many noble.” Constantly 
abstaining from attendance upon the established national 
worship, they held on the Lord’s day such meetings as they 
could for prayer and religious conference. When the season 
permitted, they met in the fields or woods. “In the winter 
time,” as Dr. Waddington reports, “they assembled them- 
selves, by five of the clock in the morning, to that house where 
they made the conventicle for that Sabbath day—men and 
women together ; there they continued in their kind of prayers 
and exposition of the Scriptures all the day. They dined to- 
gether. After dinnerthey made a collection for their diet; 
and what money was left, some of them carried it to the 
prison where any of their sort were committed. An eye-wit- 
ness says that in their prayer, one speaketh, and the rest do 
groan, or sob, or sigh, as if they would wring out tears, but do 
not say after him that prayeth.” (p. 90.) These humble men 
and their peaceable meetings for worship were not thought to 
be beneath the notice of the government. As many of them 
as could be detected in practices esteemed so dangerous to the 
Queen’s supremacy, were arrested and thrown into prison. 
Some time in the year 1592, they completed their organization 
as a voluntary church by the choice and ordination of pastor, 
teacher, and other elders, and of deacons. Then, probably for 
the first time, the sacramental ordinances were administered 
among them. No ceremony seems to have been used in ad- 
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mitting members to their communion, other than a simple 
protestation on the part of the candidate “that he would walk 
with the rest of the congregation, so long as they did walk 
in the way of the Lord, and as far as might be warranted 
by the werd of God.” In the year 1592, the persecution seems 
to have been more active than ever before ; and many of these 


poor people, chargeable with no crime but that of worshiping 
God in their own way, were confined in the various prisons of 
the metropolis. 


Having no hope of justice from the High Commission, the 


prisoners made their appeal by a petition to the Privy Council. 
What sort of men they were, let their own language show. 


“ Upon a careful examination of the Holy Scriptures, we find the English hier- 
archy to be dissonant from Christ’s institution, and to be derived from anti-Christ, 
being the same the pope left in this land ; to which we dare not subject ourselves. 
We believe that God has commanded all that believe the Gospel to walk in that 
holy faith and order which he has appointed in his church. Wherefore, in the 
reverend fear of his name, we have joined ourselves together, and subjected our 
souls and bodies to those laws and ordinances, and have chosen to ourselves 
such a ministry of pastor, teacher, elders, and deacons, as Christ has given to his 
church on earth to the world’s end; hoping for the promised assistance of his 
grace in our attendance upon him, notwithstanding any prohibition of men or 
what by men can be done unto us. We are ready to prove our church order to 
be warranted by the word of God, allowable by her Majesty’s laws, and no ways 
prejudicial to her sovereign power, and to disprove the public hierarchy, wor- 
ship, and government, by such evidence of Scripture as our adversaries shall not 
be able to withstand, protesting, if we fail herein, not only willingly to sustain 
such deserved punishment as shall be inflicted upon us, but to become conforma- 
ble for the future, if we overthrow not our adversaries—we will not say if our ad- 
versaries overcome us. 

“ But the prelates of this land have for a long time dealt most injuriously, un- 
lawfully, and outrageously with us, by the great power and high authority they 
have gotten in their hands, and usurped above all the public courts, judges, laws, 
and charters of this land, persecuting, imprisoning, and detaining at their pleas- 
ure our poor bodies, without any trial, release, or bail, and hitherto without any 
cause either for error or crime directly objected. Some of us they have kept in 
close prison four or five years with miserable usage, as Henry Barrowe and John 
Greenwood, now in the Fleet; others they have cast into Newgate, and laden 
with as many irons as they could bear; others into dangerous and loathsome 
jails, among the most facinorous and vile persons, where it is lamentable to relate 
how many of these innocents have perished within these five years,—aged widows, 
aged men, and young maidens, &c..—where so many as the infection hath 
apared, lie in woful distress, like to follow their fellows, if speedy redress be not 
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had; others of us have been grievously beaten with cudgels in Bridewell, and 
cast into a place called Little Ease, for refusing to come to their chapel service,— 
in which prison several have ended their lives. But upon none of our compan- 
ions thus committed by them and dying in their prison, is there any search or 
inquest suffered to pass, as by law in like case is provided. 

“Their manner of pursuing and apprehending us is with no less violence and 
outrage. Their pursuivants, with their assistants, break into our houses at all 
times of the night, where they break open, ransack and rifle at their pleasure, 
under pretence of searching for seditious unlawful books, The husbands in the 
dead of night they have plucked out of their beds from their wives, and haled 
them to prison. Some time since, these pursuivants, late in the night, entered in 
the Queen’s name into an honest citizen’s house upon Ludgate Hill, where, after 
they had at their pleasure searched and ransacked all places, chests, d&c., of the 
house, they apprehended two of our ministers, Mr. Francis Johnson and John 
Greenwood, without any warrant at all, both of whom, between one and two 
of the clock after midnight, they with biils and staves led them to the Counter of 
Wood street, taking assurance of Mr. Boys the master of the house, to be prisoner 
in his house till next day, at which time the Archbishop, with certain doctors his 
associates, committed them to close prison, two to the Clink and the third to the 
Fleet, where they now remain in distress. Since thie they have cast into prison 
Thomas Settle, Daniel Studley, and Nicholas Lane, taken upon a Lord’s day in 
our assembly, and shut them up in the Gate-house, Others of our friends they 
are in continual pursuit of, so that there is no safety for them in one place. 

“ We therefore, humbly pray, in the name of God and of our sovereign the 
Queen, that we may have the benefit of the laws and of the public charter of the 
land/namely, that we may be received to bail till we be by order of law convicted 
of some crime deserving bonds, We plight unto your Honors our faith unto 
God, and our allegiance to her Majesty, that we will not commit anything un- 
worthy the Gospel of Christ, or to the disturbance of the common peace and good 
order of the land, and that we will be forthcoming at such reasonable warning as 
your Lordships shall command. Oh! let us not perish before trial and judgment, 
especially imploring and crying out to you for the same. However, we here 
take the Lord of heaven and earth, and his angels, together with your own con- 
sciences, and all persons in all ages, to whom this our supplication may come, to 
witness that we have here truly advertised your Honors of our case and usage, 
and have in all humility offered our cause to Christian trial.”* 


Barrowe, in a particular supplication of his own, set forth 
their grievances with greater force of language. “Those 
bloody men,” said he, “ will allow us neither meat, drink, fire, 
lodging, nor any whose hearts the Lord would stir up for our 
relief to have access to us; by which means seventeen or 
eighteen have perished in the noisome jails within these six 





* Strype’s Annals, in Neal i, p. 199. 
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years. Some of us had not one penny about us when we were 
sent to prison, nor anything to procure a maintenance for our- 
selves and families but our handy labor and trades, by which 
means not only we ourselves, but our families and children, 
are undone and starved. Their unbridled slander, their lawless 
privy searches, their violent breaking open houses, their taking 
away whatever they think meet, and their barbarous usage of 
women and children, we are forced to omit lest we be tedious. 
That which we crave for us all is the liberty to die openly or to 
live openly in the land of our nativity. If we deserve death, 
let us not be closely murdered, yea, starved to death with 
hunger and cold in loathsome prisons.” 

Another petition addressed to the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
and subscribed by fifty-nine prisoners in the various prisons ir 
and about London, with the names appended of ten who had 
died in the same prisons, begged, in the most respectful and 
persuasive terms, either “a speedy trial together, or some 
free Christian conference, or else in the meanwhile, that they 
might be bailed according to law, or else put into Bridewell, or 
some other convenient place where they might be together for 
mutual aid and comfort.” To show what reason they had for 
making such a request, they said, “ We, her Majesty’s loyal, 
dutiful and true-hearted subjects, to the number of three score 
persons and upward, have contrary to all law and equity, 
been imprisoned, separated from our trades, wives, children 
and families ; yea, put up in close prisons from all comfort, 
many of us for the space of two years and a half, upon the 
Bishop’s sole commandment, in great penury and noisomeness 
of the prisons; many ending their lives, never called to trial ; 
some haled forth to the sessions; some cast in irons and dun- 
geons; some in hunger and famine; all of us debarred from 
any lawful audience before our honorable governors and 
magistrates, and from all benefit and help of the laws; daily 
defamed and falsely accused by published pamphlets, by pri- 
vate suggestions, open preaching, slanders, and accusations of 
heresy, sedition, schism, and what not. And, above all, 
which most utterly toucheth our salvation, they keep us from 
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all spiritual comfort and edifying by doctrine, prayer, or mu- 
tual conference.” 

There was one comprehensive, and (as the authorities 
judged) all-sufficient reason for disregarding these petitions. 
In the judgment of Lord Burleigh as well as Archbishop 
Whitgift, the petitioners were obstinate men who might at any 
time obtain their liberty by promising entire conformity and 
submission to the church of England, and renouncing their 
pretended right of instituting voluntary churches on the New 
Testament plan. It seemed altogether reasonable that such 
men should lie in prison, and that all the civil rights of Eng- 
lish subjects, guaranteed by the great charter, should be broken 
down for the sake of keeping them there lest others should be- 
come infected with the same preposterous notions of religious 
liberty overtopping the Queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy. 

Among the subscribers to the petition last mentioned, was 
Roger Rippon, at that time a prisoner in Bridewell. Roger 
Rippon died, not long afterwards, in another prison, New- 
gate. Bridewell, an ancient prison by the Thames, was the 
place from which eighteen of those fifty-nine petitioners dated 
their signatures, and one part of their petition was that they 
might be able at least to have the alleviation of being all in 
Brideweli together, “for their mutual help and comfort.” Of 
their ten brethren whose names were appended to the petition 
as having died in prison, five had died in Newgate. Was it 
for this reason that Roger Rippon had been transferred to 
Newgate from Bridewell? His fellow prisoners expressed their 
grief and indignation in an inscription which they placed upon 
his coffin. The inscription was, 


“ This is the corpse of Roger Rippon, a servant of Christ and her Majesty's 
faithful subject ; who is the last of sixteen or seventeen which that great enemy 
of God the Archbishop of Canterbury, with his High Commissioners, have mur- 
dered in Newgate within these five years, manifestly for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. His soul is now with the Lord, and his blood crieth for speedy ven- 
geance against that great enemy of his saints, and against Mr. Richard Young, 
who in this and many the like points, hath abused his power for the upholding 
of the Romish antichrist, prelacy and priesthood.” 


“Mr. Richard Young,” named in the inscription, was a city 
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magistrate whose eminent zeal in the persecution of the Sepa- 
ratists, he being also one of the Commissioners, made him emi- 
nently obnoxious. When the coffin of Roger Rippon, thus in- 
scribed, was carried from the prison, along the streets of Lon- 
don, to its burial, the procession halted before the door of 
Justice Young. Copies of the inscription were made by 
friends of the deceased, and must have been widely dispersed 
among those who were most likely to be moved by such a tes- 
timony. There was a sort of desperate courage in these pro- 
ceedings. It seemed as if the persecuted few, having lost all 
hope of obtaining justice in any other way, were making an 
appeal against their persecutors to the pity of the people. Of 
course the appeal was resented by the persecutors. Several 
persons were imprisoned for carrying the coffin. And not 
long afterwards, on the 21st of March, 1593, Barrowe and 
Greenwood, with three others less conspicuous, were indicted 
at the Old Bailey, for the same offense for which Copping and 
Thacker had suffered just ten years earlier. 

Barrowe had published in 1590, as the result of his prison 
studies, a volume entitled, “A brief Discovery of the False 
Church.” The work was subscribed on its last page, “ by the 
Lord’s most unworthy servant and witness, in bonds, Henry 
Barrowe.” It had been written by stealth when he was so 
closely watched that he could not “keep one sheet by him 
while he was writing another.” The writer had been neither 
ignorant nor thoughtless of the peril to which he was exposing 
himself. “The shipmasters,” said he, “the mariners, mer- 
chantmen, and all the people that reign, row, and are carried 
in this False Church,—will never endure to see fire cast into 
her ; they will never endure to suffer loss of their dainty and 
precious merchandise, but, rather, will raise up no small tu- 
mults and stirs against the servants of God, seeking their blood 
by all subtle and violent means, as we read in the Scriptures 
their predecessors have always done, accusing them of treason, 
troubling the state, schism, heresy, and what not.” He struck 
boldly at the foundation of the national church and of the as- 
sumed identity between church and state, namely, the doctrine 
“that a Christian prince which publisheth and maintaineth the 
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gospel, doth forthwith make all that realm which with open 
force resisteth not his proceedings, to be held a church to whom 
a holy ministry and sacraments belong, without further and 
more particular and personal trial, examination, confession, 
and so forth.” In other words, the doctrine which he opposed, 
and on which was built the theory ofthe ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy, is that a state under a government which acknowledges 
the Christian religion, is of course a Christian church. “ This 
doctrine,” he said, “we find by the word of God, to be most 
false, corrupt, unclean, dangerous, and pernicious doctrine, 
contrary to the whole course, practice, and laws, both of 
the Old and New Testament, breaking at once all Christian 
order, corrupting and poisoning all Christian communion and 
fellowship, and sacrilegiously profaning the holy things of 
God.” He assailed the liturgy of the Queen’s ecclesiastical 
establishment, not only finding fault with particular phrases and 
ceremonies as the Puritans were wont to do, but abhorring the 
“thing itself as evidently abstracted from the Pope’s blas- 
phemous Mass Book,” and denouncing even the principle of 
“a public prescript continued liturgy.” To him, “if it were 
the best that ever was devised by mortal man, yet, in this 
place and use,” “it becometh a detestable idol, standing for 
that it is not in the church of God and consciences of men, 
namely, for holy spiritual and faithful prayer.” Under the 
Old Testament law, “ every sacrifice must be brought quick 
and new unto the altar, and there be slain every morning and 
evening; how much more in this spiritual temple of God, 
where the offerings are spiritual, and God made all his serv- 
ants kings and priests to offer up sacrifices unto him, through 
Jesus Christ who hath thereunto given them his Holy Spirit 
into their hearts, to help their infirmities and teach them to 
say, ‘Abba, Father.” With the same vehemence he in- 
veighed against the Puritan or Reforming party in the na- 
tional church—“ your great learned preachers ; your good men 
that sigh and groan for ‘reformation,’ but their hands, with 
the sluggard, deny to work.” Alluding to their attempted 
introduction of the Presbyterian discipline by voluntary ar- 
rangement among themselves without secession from the na- 
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tional establishment, he said, “These men, instead of this 
gross antichristian government which is now manifest and 
odious unto all men, would bring in a new adulterate forged 
government in show (or rather in despite) of Christ’s govern- 
ment.”* 

This work called forth a reply by George Giffard, “ minister 
of God’s word in Malden.” Giffard was a Puritan who had 
himself been cited before the High Commission and suspended 
for his non-conformity. He was neither rector nor vicar, nor 
even a curate, but only a “lecturer.” His reply was written 
in the interest of the Puritan or Reforming party in the na- 
tional church ; and the main argument by which he attempted 
to overthrow the Separatists, was of a sort often resorted to in 
theological controversies. To brand an opponent with some 
odious name from ecclesiastical history is sometimes a con- 
venient substitute for logic; and to the Puritan George Gif- 
fard it seemed wise to call the Separatists not only Brownists 
but Donatists—* the Donatists of England.” Another reply was 
made by Robert Some, D. D., who was master of one of the col- 
leges in Cambridge ; and who dated his “ godly treatise,” as he 
called it, “from my Lord’s Grace of Canterbury his house in 
Lambeth. ” Dr. Some thought it equally convenient and more 
efficient to call the Separatists by a name which was not only 
more reproachful theologically, but more alarming to the secu- 
lar power. He called them Anabaptists. Both these works 
were published in 1590. Within a few months, Barrowe and 
Greenwood, notwithstanding their imprisonment, published 
their defense of themselves and of their brethren against both 
assailants—the Puritan and the “ Pontifical.” In an “ epistle 
dedicatory ” addressed to Lord Burleigh, they made an effi- 
cient statement of the wrongs which they were then enduring. 

“Hitherto, Right Honorable, have our malignant adversaries had their full 
scope against us, with the law in their own hands, and have made no spare or 
contrivance, to accuse, blaspheme, condemn and punish us, nay, to pronounce and 
publish us as ‘damnable heretics, schismatics, sectaries, seditious, disobedient to 


princes, deniers and abridgers of their sacred power,’ to the ears and eyes of all 
men, openly in their pulpits, and in their printed books published by the consent 
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and approbation of their church. No trial all this while, upon any suit or com- 
plaint, is granted us; either civil that we might know for what cause and by 
what law we suffer, (which yet is not denied the most humble malefactors and 
offenders) ; or ecclesiastical, by the word of God—where place of freedom might be 
given us to declare and plead our cause in sobriety and order, that so the means 
appointed of God for our recovery might be used, and we, wherein we should be 
found to err or transgress, might be convinced to our faces by the Scripture, and 
left inexcusable. 

“ But instead of this Christian cause, they have shut us up now more than 
three years, in miserable and close prisons, from the air; from all means so 
much as to write, (ink and paper being taken and kept from us, and a diligent 
watch both by our keepers held over us, and also continual searches made 
upon one pretense or other); where we were rifled, from time to time, of all 
our papers and writings they could find. And being thus straitly kept and 
watched from speaking or writing, (their conscience yet giving them no rest in 
all their prosperity and ‘pleasures, whilst we, the Lord’s poor witnesses against 
their sins, breathed), not to speak of their secret and indirect means whereby 
they sought to take away our lives—they suborned, amongst sundry others, two 
special instruments, Mr. Some and Mr. Giffard, to accuse and blaspheme us 
publicly to the view of the world; each of them in two books, the one laboring 
to prove us Anabaptists, the other Donatists. Wherefore we addressed our- 
selves, by such means as the Lord administered, and as the incommodities of 
the place, and the infirmities of our decayed bodies and memories would permit, 
to our defense,—or, rather, to the defense of that truth whereof God hath made 
and set us his unworthy witnesses, though as signs to be spoken against, and as 
monstrous persons in this sinful generation.” 


To this epistle the two confessors subscribed their names, 
“ Henry Barrowe and John Greenwood, for the testimony of 
the gospel, in close prison.” 

In the preface which followed the dedication, they ex- 
plained their position, and apologized for the unavoidable im- 
perfections of a work composed under such difficulties. The 
aim of their work, as announced in its title, was to expose 
“the forgery of the whole ministry, the confusion, the false 
worship, and the anti-Christian disorder of these parish as- 
semblies, called ‘the Church of England.’” It was “not for 
some faults in the calling of the ministry,” that they sepa- 
rated from those parish assemblies, “but for having and re- 
taining a false and anti-Christian ministry ¢mposed upon them. 
Such,” said they, “we here prove their whole ministry to be, 
in office, entrance, and administration. In like manner, we 
forsake not their assemblies for some faults in their govern- 
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ment or discipline, but for standing subject to a Popish and 
anti-Christian government, and such we here prove theirs to 
be in the offices, courts, proceedings. Neither refrain we 
their worship for some ‘light imperfections, but because 
their worship is superstitious, devised by men, idolatrous.” 
They announced that it would be their endeavor “to make 
proof and evident demonstration” of the charges which 
they preferred against the ecclesiastical establishment, and 
from which they “had all this time suffered under the tyran- 
nous hands” of its rulers; and to do this “in all charity, 
truth, and good conscience, as so variable and infinite a matter 
will permit.” “And if,’ said they, “there be found, or 
rather abound, any imperfect or redundant sentences, let 
these be imputed . ... partly to the inconvenience of the 
place, the continual tossings and turmoils, searches and 
riflings, and no peace or means given us either to write or 
revise what we had written.” The author who works in a 
prison for what is to him God’s truth, and who cannot “ keep 
one sheet by him while he is writing another,” has an 
ample apology not only for “imperfect or redundant sen- 
tences,” but for some measure of severity in his judgment ot 
those under whose tyranny he suffers. 

What the relation was, at that time, between the Separa- 
tists and the Puritans—in other words, between the parties 
afterwards known as Independents and Presbyterians—is 
sufficiently manifest from the asperity on both sides of the 
controversy between Giffard and his imprisoned opponents. 
Greenwood described a certain class of Puritan preachers in 
terms which, though unwarrantably censorious, might seem to 
have been used with a prophetic reference to some successors 
of the Puritans. He was indignant at what seemed to him 
“their counterfeit shows of holiness, gravity, austereness of 
manners, preciseness in trifles, large conscience in matters of 
greatest weight, especially of any danger.” He could not 
endure their “straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel,”— 
their “hatred and thundering against some sin, tolerating, yea, 
coloring some other in some special persons ;” their “ holding 
and withholding the known truth of God in respect of times, 
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places, and persons,—dissembling, hiding, withholding it in 
their public ministry and doctrines where it may draw them 
into any trouble or trial; yea, balking, if not perverting the 
evident Scriptures as they arise against any public enormity 
of the time, under the color of peace, Christian policy and 
wisdom.” The two great parties in the Church of England, 
he described as “schisms and sects.” On one side were 
“these ‘preachers’ which make show as though they sought 
a sincere reformation of all things according to the gospel of 
Christ, and yet both execute a false ministry themselves, and 
they, together with all their hearers and followers, stand under 
that throne of Antichrist,—the bishops, their courts and ac- 
complices, and all those detestable enormities which they 
should have utterly removed and not reformed; and these are 
hereupon called ‘ Precisians,’ or ‘ Puritans,’ and now lately, 
‘Martinists.’ The other side are the ‘Pontificals,’ that in all 
things hold and jump with the time, and are ready to justify 
whatsoever is or shall be, by public authority, established 5 
and with these hold all the rabble of Atheists, dissembling 
Papists, cold and lukewarm Protestants, Libertines, dissolute 
and facinorous persons, and such as have no knowledge or 
fear of God.” To him the division between those two great 
parties seemed to resemble “that ancient sect of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees ;—the one in preciseness, outward show of 
holiness, hypocrisy, vain glory, covetousness, resembling or 
rather exceeding the Pharisees; the other, in their whole re- 
ligion and dissolute conversation, like unto the Sadducees, 
looking for no resurrection, judgment, or life to come,—con- 
fessing God with their lips, and serving him after their care- 
less manner, but denying him in their heart, yea, openly in 
their deeds, as their whole life and all their works declare.”* 
It was evident enough that the Separatists were not to be 
subdued by the government without some greater severity. 
Men who had shown that when imprisoned for their opinions 
they could not be hindered by the watchfulness of their 
keepers from writing and in some way publishing books 
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against the deepest foundation of the Queen’s ecclesiastical 
establishment—men who would pray and preach, even in 
the jails in which they were confined for that identical offense 
of praying and preaching—were dangerous to the entire sys- 
tem of Church government which Elizabeth had set up in 
England, and was determined to maintain. Neither the 
High Commission nor the Privy Council, neither the Arch- 
bishop nor the Queen, could tell whereunto this would grow. 
The spirit of Wycliffe was abroad again. The Lollards and 
Gospellers, whom centuries of persecution under the Papacy 
had not been able to exterminate, and who had fallen in for 
a while with the general movement of the national revolt against 
the see of Rome, and had been the most earnest of Protestants, 
were reappearing under a new name, and reassuming their old 
relations to the government; because the Reformation, as 
managed by the government, had not been what they ex- 
pected. Either the principle must be surrendered by which 
the Church of England had been reformed from a dependence 
on the Pope to a dependence on the Queen,—the great prin- 
ciple that all Englishmen were to believe and worship ac- 
cording to the dictation of Elizabeth Tudor,—or some effee- 
tive measures must be taken to check the progress of the 
Separation. 

It was under the pressure of this necessity, that Barrowe and 
Greenwood, with three other prisoners, were indicted, “for pub- 
lishing and dispensing seditious books.” On the 21st of March, 
1593, only two days after the indictment, they were found 
guilty and sentenced to be put to death on the morrow. | 
From a report of the Attorney-General to the Lord Keeper, 
it appears that one of the five prisoners, “with tears, af- 
firmed himself to be sorry that he had been misled.” He 
was consequently pardoned. “The others,” said the Attorney- 
General, “pretend loyalty and obedience to her Majesty, and 
endeavor to draw all that they have most maliciously written 
and published against her Majesty’s government, to the bish- 
ops and ministers of the Church only, and not as meant 
against her Highness; which being most evident against 
them, and so found by the jury, yet not one of them made 
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any countenance of submission, but rather persisted in that 
they be convicted of.” Of course it was “so found by the 
jury,” when that jury was expressly instructed from the bench, 
that whatever was written and published in derogation of 
the Queen’s supremacy over all ecclesiastical questions and 
affairs, or maintaining, that Christian believers in London, 
under Elizabeth, had the same right of instituting voluntary 
churches which Christian believers had in Rome, under Nero, 
was “most maliciously written and published against her 
Majesty’s government.” Nothing was more obviously true 
than that the prisoners were heartily loyal to the person of 
the Queen, and to her authority as a secular sovereign. 

The two less conspicuous confessors were permitted to live ; 
but Barrowe and Greenwood were to die. A letter written 
by Barrowe to an “honorable lady and countess of his kin- 
dred,” after his condemnation, shows the spirit of the mar- 


tyrs: 


“Though it be no new or strange doctrine unto you, right honorable Lady, 
who have been so educated and exercised in the faith and fear of God, that the 
cross should be joined to the gospel, tribulation and persecution to the faith and 
profession of Christ; yet this may seem strange unto you, and almost incredible, 
that in a land professing Christ, such cruelty should be offered unto the servants 
of Christ, for the truth and gospel’s sake,—and that, by the chief ministers of 
the Church, as they pretend. . . . 

“ For books written more than three years since, after well near six years’ 
imprisonment sustained at their hands, have these prelates, by their vehement 
suggestions and accusations, caused us to be indicted, arraigned, condemned, for 
writing and publishing ‘seditious’ books upon the statute made the twenty- 
third year of her Majesty’s reign.” 


After rehearsing the various points in the indictment, and 
showing what his defense was, and that of his brethren, 
against the charge of sedition, “the matters being merely 
ecclesiastical, controverted between this clergy and us,” he 
says : 


“ But these answers, or whatever else I could say or allege, prevailed nothing. 

. So that I, with my four other brethren, were, the 23d of the third month, 
condemned and adjudged to suffer death, as felons.” 

“ Upon the 24th, early in the morning, was preparation made for our execu- 

tion. We [were] brought out of the limbo, our irons smitten off, and we ready 
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to be bound to the cart, when her Majesty’s most gracious pardon came for our 
reprieve. After that the bishops sent unto us certain doctors and deans to 
exhort and confer with us. We shiowed how they had neglected the time,—we 
had been well nigh six years in their prisons; never refused but always humbly 
desired of them Christian conference, .. .. but never could obtain it; .... 
that our time now was short in this world, . . . . Upon the last day of the third 
month [eight days after sentence] my brother Greenwood and I were very early 
and secretly conveyed to the place of execution, where, being tied by the necks 
to the tree, we were permitted to speak afew words... . . Thus craving pardon 
of all men whom we had any way offended, and freely forgiving the whole world, 
We used prayer for her Majesty, the magistrates, people, and even for our ad- 
versaries, And having, both of us, almost finished our last words, behold, one 
was, even at that instant, come with a reprieve for our lives, from her Majesty,— 
which was not only thankfully received of us, but with exceeding rejoicing and 
applause of all the people, both at the place of execution, and in the ways, streets, 
and houses, as we returned.” 

It was only four or five days after so extraordinary an 
experience, that Barrowe made this appeal to his “right 
honorable” relative. His letter was dated, “This 4th or 5th 
of the 4th month, 1593;” and it was written to obtain, if 
possible, her personal intercession with the Queen in their 
behalf. He entreated the Countess, “ Let not any worldly or 
politic impediments, or unlikelihoods,—no fleshly fears, diffi- 
dence, or delays, stop or hinder you from speaking to her 
Majesty on our behalf before she go out of this city; lest we, 
by your default herein, perish in her absence, having no as- 
sured stay or respite of our lives, and our malignant adversa- 
ries ready to watch any occasion for the shedding of our 
blood,—as we, by these two near and miraculous escapes, have 
found.”* 

There was another month of waiting in the prison. Could 
the prisoners have been subdued by the twice encountered 
terrors of death—could they have been brought by any 
method of persuasion to renounce the truth which it was 
their mission to maintain—could they have been induced, as 
Robert Browne had been, to dishonor their own testimony by 
a simple promise of submission to the Church of England,— 
there was no room to doubt that the reprieve would have 
been made a pardon. But the labor of “doctors and deans,” 
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with the gallows in the background of every exhortation and 
every syllogism, was unsuccessful. Those prisoners had seen 
the gallows, and had felt the cord around their necks,—but 
they had also seen a truth which the “docters and deans” 
could not see, and for that truth they were willing to die. 
Accordingly, on the sixth of May, they were once more 
brought out of the dungeon, and their “irons smitten off;” 
again they were “bound to the cart;” again they were con- 
veyed along the streets and ways to Tyburn ; and there they 
finished their testimony. After the long delay, the deed was 
at last done suddenly, that opportunity might not be given 
for any expression of popular sympathy. 

The historian of the Pilgrim colony at Plymouth tells us 
how those martyrs died. “A famous and godly preacher, 
having heard and seen Mr. Barrowe’s holy speeches and 
preparations for death, said, ‘Barrowe, Barrowe, my soul be 
with thine.’” Such appears to have been the tribute of a 
Puritan to the Separatist. “The same author also reports 
that Queen Elizabeth asked learned Dr. Reynolds what he 
thought of those two men, Mr. Barrowe and Mr. Greenwood; 
and he answered her Majesty that it could not avail anything 
to show his judgment concerning them, seeing they were put 
to death,—and being loath to speak his mind further, her 
Majesty charged him, upon his allegiance, to speak. "Where- 
upon, he answered that he was persuaded, if they had lived, 
they would have been two as worthy instruments for the 
church of God as have been raised up in this age. Her Maj- 
esty sighed, and said no more. But after that, riding to a 
park by the place where they were executed, and being wil- 
ling to take further information concerning them, [she] de- 
manded of the right honorable the Earl of Cumberland, that 
was present when they suffered, what end they made. He 
answered, ‘A very godly end, and prayed for your Majesty 
and the State.’” Bradford adds to this what some of the 
Pilgrims had “heard by credible information, that the Queen 
demanded of the Archbishop what he thought of them in his 
conscience. He answered, ‘he thought they were the ser- 
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vants of God, but dangerous to the State.’ ‘Alas!’ said she, 
‘shall we put the servants of God to death?”* We may 
doubt whether Whitgift ever made that answer precisely as the 
tradition gives if ; for he was too hearty a bigot to admit, in- 
tentionally, that the men whom he had persecuted to the death 
for not believing in the Church of England and his primacy, 
could be in fact, “ the servants of God.” But the tradition it- 
self, as it existed in the Plymouth church, is evidence of the 
estimation in which those martyrs were held by Brewster and 
others, whose personal recollections went back to that time. 
“ And thus much,” says Bradford, “ we can further affirm from 
those that well knew him, that he was very comfortable to the 
poor, and those in distress, in their suffering, and when he saw 
he must die, he gave a stock for the relief of the poor of the 
church, which was a good help to them in their banished con- 
dition afterwards, yea, and that which some will hardly be- 
lieve, he did much persuade them to peace, and composed 
many differences that were grown amongst them whilst he 
lived, and would have, it is like, prevented more that after fell 
out, if he had continued.” Why, then, was he so much as- 
persed, not only by the “ Pontificals,” but by many Puritans 
in high repute for godliness? “It is not much to be marveled 
at,” replies Bradford; “for he was most plain in discovering 
the cruelty, fraud, and hypocrisy of the enemies of the truth, 
and searching into the corruptions of the time,—which made 
him abhorred of them ; and peradventure [he was] something 
too harsh against the haltings of divers of the preachers and 
professors that he had to deal with in those times [such as Gif- 
fard, and other Puritan adversaries of separation,] who out of 
fear or weakness, did not come so close up to the truth in their 
practice, as their doctrines and grounds seemed to hold forth.”+ 
In September, 1592, eight months before the martyrdom of 
Barrowe and Greenwood, there came to London, from the 
north, a young man of eminent gifts and eminent zeal, who, 
though he had been hunted out of England into Scotland, for 
his efforts in the cause of reformation, had never yet become a 





* Bradford’s Dialogue in Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 431, 433. 
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Separatist. Being thrown into association with members of 
the little persecuted church in the metropolis, he was attracted 
to them by his sympathy with their afflictions, and soon adopt- 
ed their principle of voluntary “reformation without tarrying 
for any.” This was John Penry, or Ap Henry, a Welshman, 
who was born in the year of Elizabeth’s accession to the throne. 
At the age of nineteen he became a student in the University 
of Cambridge. There his strong religious sensibilities, which 
at first had been fascinated by the Roman ritualism, were 
roused and enlightened by the Puritan influences which still 
lingered in that seat of learning, notwithstanding the recent 
expulsion of Cartwright from his professorship, and the meas- 
ures used for the suppression of his doctrine. Embracing with | 
his whole heart the gospel of personal salvation from sin by 
personal faith in Christ the Redeemer, he seems to have been, 
from the beginning of his Christian life, far more intent on a 
religious reformation, and especially on the evangelization of 
his benighted countrymen in Wales, than on any merely 
ecclesiastical questions. Could he have had the religious liberty 
which was yet to be achieved for all the subjects of the English 
crown by ages of conflict, he would have been a reformer of 
the same class with Whitefield, and the Wesleys—an evangel- 
ist, flaming with the love of souls, and preaching with a tongue 
of fire. Little did he care for questions about prelacy and 
parity in the clerical body—-still less for questions about cleri- 
cal costumes and the other trumperies of the Queen’s ritual. 
His soul groaned over the ignorance and the sins of his coun- 
trymen, and his longing was, that to the poor the gospel might 
be preached. After taking his first degree in arts at Cam- 
bridge, he removed to St. Alban’s Hall, in Oxford, where there 
happened to be, just then, more favor for men of Puritan sym- 
pathies ; and there he proceeded Master of Arts, in 1586. He 
declined the offer of ordination without “a call to the ministry 
by some certain church,” and contented -himself with the uni- 
versity license to preach. 

His first publication was printed at Oxford, in the year 1587. 
Tt was, as he described it, in his title-page, “ A Treatise, con- 
taining the equity of an Humble Supplication, which is to be 
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exhibited to her Gracious Majesty, and the High Court of Par- 
liament, in the behalf of the country of Wales, that some order 
may be taken for the preaching of the Gospel among those 
people; wherein is also set down as much of the estate of our 
people as without offense could be made known ; to the end (if 
it please God) we may be pitied by those who are not of this 
assembly, and so they may be drawn to labor on our behalf.” 
In an introductory address “to all that mourn in Zion until 
they see Jerusalem in perfect beauty, and namely to my 
fathers and brethren of the Church of England,” he said : 


“Tt hath been the just complaint of the godly in all ages, that God’s eternal 
and blessed verity, unto whom the very heavens themselves should stoop and 
give obeisance, hath been of that small reckoning and account in the eyes of the 
most part of our great men, as they valued it to be but a mere loss of time to 
yield any attendance thereupon, Hence it cometh to pass that the truth being at 
any time to be countenanced, none very often are found in the train thereof, but 
the most contemptible and refuse of men; and because these also, being guilty 
unto themselves of great infirmities (and foul sins, many times) and not ignorant 
that affliction is the sequel of earnest and sincere profession, do pull their necks 
from the yoke, and their shoulders from the burthen, the Lord is constrained very 
severely to deal with them before they can be gotten to go on his message. And 
(which is far more lamentable) inasmuch as the drowsy and careless security, 
the cold and frozen affections of the godly themselves, in most weighty affairs, is 
never wanting—the Lord suffereth his own cause to contract some spot from 
their sinful hands. These considerations, beloved, but especially the latter, kept 
me back a great while from this action, which I have now, by the goodness of 
God, brought to this pass you see. It would be a grievous wound unto me, all 
my life long, if the dignity of a cause worthy to have the shoulders of all princes 
under the cope of heaven for its footstool, should be any whit diminished by my 
foul hands—which, notwithstanding, I profess to have washed, as far as their 
stains would permit.” 

With such feelings did Penry enter on his life-work, protest- 
ing that God had thrust him upon that work almost against his 
will, yet comforted by the thought that “the honor of Jesus 
Christ” was involved in that work. ‘“ My silence, though to 
the danger of my life, shall not betray his honor. Is not he a 
God? Will he not be religiously worshiped? Will he not 
have their religion framed according to his own mind? Hath 
he not regard whether his true service be yielded him, or not? 
If he have, woe be unto that conscience that knoweth this, and 
keepeth it secret, or is slack in the promoting thereof.” 
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The one aim of the Treatise in which the young Welshman 
made his first appearance before the public, is sufficiently rep- 
resented in the title. He described the moral and religious con- 
dition of his countrymen in Wales, “ whose state,” said he, “is 
so miserable at this day that I think it were great indiscreet- 
ness for me to spare any speech that were likely to prevail. 
Nay, I would to God my life could win them the preaching of 
the gospel. Our sickness is at the heart; it must not be dal- 
lied with,—either present remedy, or undoubted perdition.” 
He challenged the pity of all the godly for the “scars of spir- 
itual misery” which his book described. He protested that “a 
conscience must be wrought in the people ;” and that, in order 
to this, the gospel must be preached to them in their mother 
tongue, by men who know and have experienced what the 
gospel is. He presented the details of a plan for the evangeli- 
zation of Wales. To the coast, and to the border towns, where 
English was spoken, preachers should be sent from the Univer- 
sities. Three hundred, he thought, might be found for that 
service, who would be competent, after a little practice. Of 
these, perhaps a dozen would be Welshmen, capable of preach- 
ing in the districts where the Welsh was the only spoken lan- 
guage. Beside these, he would have all Welsh ministers who 
were serving in England, sent home to preach in their own 
language. The effect in Wales would be, (in his anticipation), 
that “a number of the idle drones,” the non-preaching incum- 
bents of livings, would learn to preach. But his great scheme of 
evangelism was still more comprehensive. It included sume- 
thing of lay agency, and something, even, of what is now 
known as “the voluntary principle.” 


“There be many worthy men in the Church of England that now exercise not 
their public ministry ; these would be provided for among us. I hope they will 
not be unwilling to come and gain souls unto Jesus Christ. Private men, that 
never were of University have well profited in divinity. These, no doubt, would 
prove more ‘upright in heart’ (as the Levites in like distress, 2 Chron. xxix, 34) 
than many learned men. As for their maintenance, they whose hearts the Lord 
hath touched, would thresh to get their living, rather than the people should want 
preaching. Our gentlemen and people, if they knew the good that ensueth preach- 
ing, would soon be brought to contribute.” p. 14. 
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Such was the scheme for preaching the gospel to his breth- 
ren, the Cymbrie Britons, which Penry proposed to bring be- 
fore the Queen and the Parliament in a “ Humble Supplica- 
tion.” His petition was in due time presented to Parliament 
by a member, who affirmed that the representations in the pe- 
tition, concerning the condition of Wales, were true. No ob- 
jection was made to the petition, and nothing came of it in the 
House. But the book in which the bold scheme of evangeliza- 
tion had been laid before the public, was an inexpiable offense 
to the Archbishop. “ Orders were issued immediately for the 
seizure of the book, and the apprehension of its author. Penry 
was thrown into prison, and the strictest injunction given to 
the jailer to keep him safely. For a month he remained in 
doubt of the charge that would be preferred against him. At 
the expiration of that term he was brought up for examination, 
or rather to receive a bitter reprimand.” (p. 17.) His propo- 
sal was resented by the Archbishop as “intolerable.” The 
basis of the plan was, “ How shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher?” Having this conception of the way to save men, 
the author had intimated that the non-preaching clergy were 
not really ministers; and that idea, the primate said, was 
“heresy.” The prisoner’s answer was, “I thank God that I 
ever knew such a heresy, as I will, by the grace of God, sooner 
leave my life than leave it.” The Bishop of Winchester re- 
plied, “I tell thee it is a heresy ; and thou shalt recant it as a 
heresy.” ‘“ Never,” said the prisoner, “ God willing, so long 
as I live.” After some farther imprisonment, he was, for that 
time, set at liberty. It was evident enough that such a man 
was likely to appear again before the Queen’s High Commis- 
sioners for causes ecclesiastical. 

Penry’s next publication was issued the next year. It was 
entitled “ A view of some part of such Public Wants and Dis- 
orders as are in the service of God within her Majesty’s coun- 
try of Wales; together with an Humble Petition unto the 
High Court of Parliament, for their speedy redress.” In its 
spirit and aim, as well as in its subject, it was a repetition of 
his former work. He had lost nothing of his ardor; and he 
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uttered his mind more freely and boldly than before. The 
close of his Petition to Parliament was in these words : 


“Thus I have performed a duty towards the Lord, his Church, my country, and 
you of this High Court, which I would do, if it were to be done again, though I 
were assured to endanger my life thereby. And be it known that in this cause I 
am not afraid of earth. If i perish—I perish. My comfort is, that I know 
whither to go; and in that day wherein the secrets of all hearts shall be mani- 
fested, the sincerity of my cause shall appear. It is enough for me, howsoever I 
be miserable in regard of my sins, that yet unto Christ I both live and die; and I 
purpose by his grace, if my life should be prolonged, to live hereafter not unto 
myself but unto him and his Church, otherwise than hitherto I have done. The 
Lord is able to raise up those that are of purer hands and lips than I am, to write 
and speak in the cause of his honor in Wales. And the Lord make them, whoso- 
ever they shall be, never to be wanting in so good a cause; the which, because it 
may be the Lord’s pleasure that I shall leave them behind me in the world, I ear- 
nestly and vehemently commend unto them, as by this last will and testament. 
And have you, right honorable and worshipful of this Parliament, poor Wales in 
remembrance, that the blessing of many a saved soul therein may follow her 
Majesty, your Honors and Worships, overtake you, light upon you, and stick unto 
you forever. The eternal God give her Majesty and you the honor of building 
his church in Wales; multiply the days of her peace over us; bless her and you 
so in this life, that in the life to come the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven 
may be her and your portion. So be it good Lord! 

“ By him that hath bound himself continually to pray for your honors and wor- 
ships, Joun Penry.” 


The one thought ever present to Penry was the preaching 
of the gospel in his native mountains. His next pamphlet was 
an “Exhortation unto the governors and people of her Majes- 
ty’s country of Wales, to labor earnestly to have the preaching 
of the gospel planted among them.” Perhaps, as he advanced, 
his vehement zeal grew more unsparing in its censures on the 
existing order of things, and on those who were responsible for 
it. Yet he protested, “ Let no man do me the injury to report 
that I deny any members of Christ to be in Wales. I protest 
I have no such meaning, and would die upon the persuasion 
that the Lord hath his chosen in my dear country, and I trust 
the number of them will be daily increased.” At the same 
time he insisted on his principle, denounced by Whitgift as a 
heresy, that the non-preaching incumbents of livings were not 
ministers of Christ. “ The outward calling,” said he, “ of these 
dumb ministers, by all the presbyteries in the world, is but a 
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seal pressed upon water, which will receive no impression.” 
And in advising his countrymen how to apply and carry out 
this principle, he almost reached, unconsciously, the position 


of the Separatists. 


“The word preached, you see, you must have. Live according to it, you must. 
Serve the Lord as he will, in every point, you must,—or so be forever in your con- 
fusion. Difficulties, in this case, must not be alleged; for if you seek the Lord 
with a sure purpose to serve him, he hath made a promise to be fond of you. 
Away, then, with these speeches: ‘How can we be provided with preaching?’ 
‘ Our livings are impropriated—possessed by non-residents.’ Is there no way to 
remove these dumb ministers but by supplication to her Majesty, and to plant 
better in their stead? Indeed, you will seek none. Be it you cannot remove 
them. Can you bestow no more to be instructed in the way of life than that 
which the law hath already alienated from your possession? You never made 
account of your tithes, as of your own. For shame! bestow something that is 
yours, to have salvation made known unto you.” pp. 31, 32. 


It was not in a frenzied thoughtlessness of consequences that 
he made this appeal to his countrymen. But the thought of 
personal danger, though manifestly present to his mind, was 
overborne by higher considerations. “I know not,” said he, 
“my danger in these things. I see you, my dear and native 
country, perish—it pitieth me. I come with the rope about 
my neck, to save you. Howsoever it goeth with me, I labor 
that you may have the gospel preached among you. Though 
it cost my life, I think it well bestowed.” 

These publications were the more odious to the party which 
upheld the existing order of things, because they proceeded from 
a secret press, the same which was employed in printing a series 
of satirical and jeering tracts bearing the name of “ Martin 
Marprelate.” The memory of John Penry has suffered under 
the imputation of his supposed complicity in the authorship of 
those pasquinades. Doubtless he had much to do with the 
press from which the Marprelate tracts proceeded ; but nothing 
could be more unlike him than any participation in the author- 
ship, or any sympathy with the style and spirit of those publica- 
tions; and there is no evidence that he was in any way respon- 
sible for them. His work was wholly of another sort. The 
weapons of his warfare were of another temper. All the au- 
thentic indications of his character show us an intense earnest- 
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ness, a most unaffected seriousness, a singular frankness and 
fearlessness, and a most transparent simplicity. It would be 
most unreasonable to believe, without evidence, that he had 
any connection with the anonymous “ Martinists,” other than 
that his pamphlets and theirs were printed at the same secret 
press. He said that he would not “feed the humors of the 
busybodies who, increasing themselves still unto more ungodli- 
ness, think nothing so well spoken or written as that which is 
satirical, and bitingly done, against the lord bishops.” Dr. 
Some, who wrote against Barrowe and Greenwood, in 1589, 
had assailed Penry, the year before, in a style of insolence 
which would have justified a severe reply. But Penry, instead 
of answering the scorner according to his folly, defended him- 
self and his positions with a modesty and meekness most un- 
usual in the controversies of those times. ‘ Unless you alter 
your judgment,” said he, “I can never agree with you in these 
points, because I am assured you swerve from the truth. Yet 
this disagreement shall be so far from making a breach of that 
love wherewith in the Lord Jesus I am tied unto you, that I 
doubt not but we shall be one in that day when all of us shall 
be at unity in him that remaineth one and the self-same for- 
ever. Pardon me, I pray you; I deal as reverently as I 
may with you, retaining the majesty of the cause I defend.” 
“T would be loth to let that syllable escape me that might give 
you any the least occasion in the world to think that I carry 
any other heart towards you, than I ought to bear towards a 
reverend learned man, fearing God.” 

There was little need of imputing to Penry the authorship 
of the Marprelate tracts, in order to find matter of accusation 
against him before the High Commission. In successive publi- 
cations, to which his own name was always subscribed, he had 
denounced the established hierarchy, not (as other Puritans 
were doing) because its methods of government and its forms 
of worship were inconsistent with Christian simplicity, but for 
the deeper reason that it hirtdered and opposed the preaching 
of the gospel to the people. “ The least part,” said he, “of the 
sins of our bishops hath been in the maintenance of unprofita- 
ble, superstitious, and corrupt ceremonies. If they would but 
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yield free passage unto the truth, and her authority unto the 
church, in other matters, they should not be greatly molested 
for these things. Our controversies arise because they are not 
permitted, with the consent of the servants of God, to smother, 
persecute, deprave, aiid corrupt the truth of that religion which 
in name they profess, and to undermine and lead captive the 
church of God in this land.” Such an adversary, continually 
charging upon the bishops and their system the notorious 
“famine of the word of God,” was préeminently obnoxious. 
The emissaries of the prelacy were on the scent of the secret 
press which was so dangerous a machine. On the 29th of Jan- 
uary, 1589, his study was searched in his absence by an officer 
of the High Commission, who “took away with him all such 
printed books and papers as he himself thought good.” Stand- 
ing for those traditions of English liberty which were imper- 
iled in his person, Penry immediately published an “ Appella- 
tion unto the High Court of Parliament, from the vile and in- 
jurious dealing of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, 
his colleagues in the High Commission; wherein the com- 
plainant, submitting himself and his cause unto the determina- 
tion of this honorable assembly, craves nothing else but either 
release from trouble and persecution, or just trial.” He ad- 
mitted frankly that he had labored to destroy the “ wicked 
hierarchy, with whatsoever corruption dependeth thereon,” 
but he denied that he had ever used or sought to use any other 
force than that of truth. He made the most earnest profession 
of his loyalty. 


“I have been, all the days of my life, at my studies. I never, as yet, dealt in 
any cause, more or less, in anything that any way concerneth civil estate and 
government; and as for attempting anything against her Majesty’s person, I 
know that Satan himself dares not be so shameless as to intend any accusation 
against me in that point.” . . . . “ The cause is the cause of God; it is the cause 
of the church, and so the cause of many thousands of the most trusty, most sure, 
most loving subjects that her Majesty hath ; whose hearts, by the repelling of this 
my suit, must be utterly discouraged and thrown down, My only suit and peti- 
tion is, that either I may have assurance of quietness and safety; or that the 
eauses of my trouble being laid open by mine adversaries, I may receive the pun. 
ishment of my offenses, I crave no immunity; let me have justice—that is all I 
crave.” pp. 48, 44, 
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On the 13th of February, 1589, a royal proclamation was is- 
sued against seditious and schismatical books, which were 
described as “tending to bring in a monstrous and dan- 
gerous innovation of all manner of ecclesiastical government 
now in use, and with a rash and malicious purpose to dissolve 
the state of the prelacy, being one of the three ancient estates 
of the realm under her Highness; whereof her Majesty mind- 
eth to have a reverent regard.” Immediately there was a “hot 
search” for such books and for their avthors and publishers, at 
Northampton, where Penry had resided since his retirement 
from Oxford, in 1588. The time had come when he must find 
a refuge, not only for himself but for his wife and infant child- 
ren. He fled with his family into Scotland, where he was 
kindly received, and where he published a translation of 
“Propositions and Principles disputed in the University of 
Geneva.” At the instigation of Queen Elizabeth he was 
compelled by the king of Scotland (afterwards James I, of 
England) to leave that kingdom ; but the decree against him 
was not carried into effect till he had succeeded in printing “a 
Treatise wherein it is manifestly proved that Reformation, and 
those that are sincerely for the same, are unjustly charged with 
being enemies to her Majesty, and the State.” 

After more than four years in Scotland, he returned, with 
his little family, to England, not ignorant of the peril which 
he encountered. It had been in his thoughts to obtain, if 
possible, an interview with the Queen, in whom he seems 
always to have had a most loyal confidence, and to beg of her 
the liberty of living and preaching the gospel in his beloved 
Wales. It was with some such expectation still lingering in 
his mind that he arrived at London in the month of Septem- 
ber. Till now he had been only a Puritan, longing and 
striving for a farther reformation of the national church ; but 
now he was prepared to accept, in all its applications, the 
emancipating principle of “reformation without tarrying for 
any.” Before he left Scotland he had learned something 
about the humble and persecuted disciples who, instead of 
agitating for a reformation of the state-church, were only at- 
tempting to reform themselves by instituting a voluntary 
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church after the manner of the primitive disciples. To these 
men he was attracted by his religious sympathies. At the 
house of Roger Rippon, in Southwark, he met with Green- 
wood, who, on that day, was by some means out of prison, 
and with Francis Johnson, formerly Fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge, who had lately advanced from Puritanism to 
Separation. When the church completed its organization, 
he was invited to become one of its officers, but declined the 
service. “It hath been my purpose,” he said, “to employ 
my small talent in my poor country of Wales, where I know 
that the poor people perish for want of knowledge; and this 
was the only cause of my coming out of that country where I 
was, and might have staid privately all my life; even because 
I saw myself bound in conscience to labor for the calling of 
my poor kindred and countrymen unto the knowledge of their 
salvation in Christ.” Johnson was therefore chosen pastor, 
and Greenwood teacher. But though Penry sustained no 
office among his brethren, he was active to promote their 
spiritual interests. Sometimes he preached in their assemblies. 
Sometimes their meetings were held in his house. He could 
print nothing; but he wrote a “ History of Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram,” which was circulated in manuscript copies, and was 
at last published fifteen years after the author’s death. 

On the 22d of March (the day before that on which Bar- 
rowe and Greenwood were sentenced to death) Penry was 
arrested. On the 10th of April, he underwent a long exam- 
ination, of an inquisitorial nature, in which he fearlessly “ wit- 
nessed a good confession.” Expecting an indictment for al- 
leged sedition in the books which he had published, he pre- 
pared, with the aid of legal counsel, a paper showing the 
points which would be insisted on in his defense. Thereupon 
another course was taken. Among his private papers there 
had been found some rough notes of a memorial to the Queen, 
which it was his intention to prepare and to present in person. 
In that private sketch of something yet to be written, with no 
evidence that it had ever been communicated to any human 
being, was the matter for which he was indicted and con- 
victed at Westminster, on the 21st of May. The next day 
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he addressed to the Queen’s prime minister, Lord Burleigh, a 
letter and “protestation,” which no man, of whatever party, 
can read, at this time, without rendering homage not only to 
the perfect integrity of the man, but also to the sublime ear- 
nestness and Christian dignity of the martyr. 

Strangely, and as if by some special providence of God, 
some affecting memorials of Penry in prison have been pre- 
served to history. Those letters—one to his wife, dated on the 
6th of April, before his first examination, but written with a full 
foresight of his martyrdom,—another written four days later, 
to his four infant children (the eldest of them “ not yet four years 
old, the youngest not four months”) and inscribed “To my 
daughters when they come to years of discretion and under- 
standing,”—and another, “ To the distressed and faithful con- 
gregation of Christ in London, and all the members thereof, 
whether in bonds or at liberty,” dated on the 24th of April,— 
can hardly be matched, in the entire martyrology of Christen- 
dom, for unaffected and unconscious grandeur of Christian faith, 
or for passages of tenderness rippling the calm surface with 
gushes from “unsounded deeps” of human sorrow. 

On the 25th of May, sentence of death was pronounced 
against John Penry. Four days afterward, at an early hour, 
Whitgift, with other lords of the Queen’s council, affixed 
their names to the death warrant, the malignant Archbishop’s 
name being the first. At five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
martyr was led from his prison in Southwark to the usual 
place of execution for that county, at the second mile-stone on 
the Kent road, near a brook which, in memory of Thomas-a- 
Becket, was called St. Thomas-a-Watering. An unexpected 
day and hour had been chosen for the execution, that his 
friends might have no opportunity of cheering him with their 
presence. A few persons who had seen the gallows so sud- 
denly prepared, were standing around. To them the martyr 
would have spoken, but not one word was he allowed to utter 
in their hearing. It was almost sunset, and the sheriff and 
hangman were in haste. They finished their work; and John 
Penry, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, having shared the 
ignominy of our Lord who was hanged upon a tree for sedi- 
tion, went to be with Christ. 
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Arrictr X.—DR. BUSHNELL’S “CHRISTIAN NURTURE.” 


Christian Nurture. By Horace Busunetzt. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1861. 12mo. pp. 407. 


Axovt fourteen years ago Dr. Bushnell published two dis- 
courses under the title of Christian Nurture, which, like some 
other productions of this original and gifted writer, awakened 
considerable thought and theological discussion. These were 
afterwards republished, with other articles on subjects “ad- 
jacent thereto,” in a volume under the same title. This book 
met a want in the Christian mind, especially of this country, 
deeper and wider, and more practical, than almost any other 
since the days of Edwards; a want of which the church itself 
was but indistinctly conscious until this awakening word was 
spoken. Few persons trained in the New England theology, 
and partaking the current religious notions of the times, were 
aware of the intense individualism into which they had been 
imperceptibly drawn by the prevalence of these notions. The 
divine idea of the Family, as an institution ordained of God 
not merely for the propagation of children, but mainly for the 
propagation and conservation of piety in the world, having an 
organic life and unity, which may as truly become the channel 
and inhabitation of grace, as of depravity, transmitting re- 
ligion or godliness in the line of natural descent—this idea was 
well nigh lost out of the Christian consciousness; and the 
family was regarded as little more than a collection of indi- 
vidual and independent wills, each poised on its own center of 
responsibility, and forming its own character, which character 
was totally and hopelessly evil, until the sovereign grace of 
God renewed it by some sudden stroke of conversion coming 
to it from without. That a child might grow up in piety from 
its earliest years, or that there could be any converting grace 
in the unconscious influences and atmosphere of a Christian 
home—that the Spirit of God might so inform and sanctify 
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these influences as to make them regenerating and sanctifying 
powers around the soul of the child from the first dawn of con- 
sciousness,—was a conception too remote from the prevalent 
theories and practices of the church, to be easily entertained. 
Hence the main reliance and hope, as regards the increase of 
the church, was in revivals of religion, whose accepted theory 
was that they had no regular or systematic place in the divine 
economy, or none whose laws could be ascertained, but were 
abnormal developments or restorations of spiritual power 
which ought never to have been lost ; and the effect of which, 
as thus depended on, was to place the extraordinary above the 
ordinary means of grace, and in the same degree to discourage 
all efforts and expectations on the plane of domestic every-day 
duty and ordinary Christian living. In a word, the id-a of 
parental responsibility for the conversion and Christian char- 
acter of their children, and their duty to train them up as 
Christians, in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, was 
almost ignored under the all prevailing individualism of the 
day. 

It was not strange, therefore, that a book aiming to restore 
this idea, and to hold up this duty in all its bearings and con- 
nections, should awaken a profound interest and even opposi- 
tion in certain quarters. 

We do not propose to revive a discussion which has had its 
day. Whatever prejudices or misapprehensions were awa- 
kened by the original discourses on Christian Nurture have 
long since passed away. The Christian mind has begun to 
recover from the extreme individualism into which it had 
been led or driven, and is in a condition more favorable for 
the apprehension and candid weighing of the truths and argu- 
ments contained in the book before us. 

The present work is not a republication of the former, as its 
title might lead many to suppose, but a substantially new 
treatise, of nearly twice the size, and containing the author’s 
more mature and complete views on the subject. Its relation 
to the first may be seen in a few words from the author’s 
preface. “In preparing it,” he says, “I could not easily con- 
sent to lay aside, or pass into oblivion, the two discourses above 
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referred to, for under the fortune that befel them they had 
become a little historical. In this fuller treatment of the sub- 
ject, therefore, I have allowed them to stand, requiring the 
additions made to take their shape or type. Thirteen new 
essays, in the form of discourses, though never used as such, 
but written simply for the discussion’s sake, are thus added ; 
and the volume which virtually covers the ground of a treatise, 
takes the form of successive topical discussions, or essays, on 
so many themes included in the general subject. . . I need 
offer no apology for retaining the old title, in a volume that is 
virtually new ; or for reasserting with more emphasis and de- 
liberation, after an interval of years, what the years have only 
established, and made firm in my Christian convictions.” 


The work is divided into two parts; the first of which treats 
of the Doctrine, the second of the Mode. In the first part the 
author discusses what Christian Nurture is, or unfolds the 
true idea of Christian Nurture in distinction from that which 
is not Christian,—eliminating the many false and crude and 
even barbarous notions that have prevailed in the church un- 
der the name of religious education. As fundamentally con- 
nected with this idea, he proceeds to treat of the Organic 
Unity of the Family; Infant Baptism, its first development 
and its apostolic authority; the Church Membership of chil- 
dren ; and the outpopulating power of the Christian Stock. 

Among the topics discussed, in the second part, is the ques- 
tion, When and where the Nurture begins; Parental Quali- 
fications; Physical Nurture as a means of grace; Family 
Government ; Plays and Pastimes; The Christian Teaching 
of Children; Family Prayers, &c. 


From this outline of topics discussed, it will be seen how 
large and important is the sphere embraced i in the book. But 
this mere surface view will suggest little, especially to those 
unacquainted with the genius of the author, of the wealth of 
thought and wisdom that makes up its substance. It is the 
most instructive book, we venture to say, that can be put into 
the hands of a parent, touching the twofold sacred relation- 
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ship he sustains to God 4nd his children, and his duties towards 
both—to the one for the sake of the other. No Christian 
parent, especially, can read this book as it should be read, 
without rising from its perusal a wiser and a better man; with- 
out a deeper and more trembling sense of responsibility for 
those young immortals whose character and destiny he holds 
in his hand. 

If there is anything glorious, yet fearful, to contemplate, it is 
the soul of a child, as it comes fresh from the hand of its Crea- 
tor, to receive and unfold a character in this world. What that 
character shall be; what capacities lie folded within it, or 
may descend upon it? What destinies of good or evil, of 
blessedness or woe, wait before that frail and innocent being {— 
are questions that may well thrill the soul of a parent as he 
looks on his infant child. And when the thought rises upon 
him, calmly and solemnly, growing into a full-orbed conviction, 
that he is to be the parent of that future character as truly as 
he is of the child itself; that to him, under God, it is given, 
consciously or unconsciously, to mold and fix the character, 
and shape the destiny of his child forever.—what words can 
measure the power of the motives here brought to bear upon 
him, so to live and so to be, as such a momentous consequence 
requires? In this view the book before us is one of the most 
eloquent and powerful arguments for Christian living that has 
ever been furnished. If Dr. Bushnell had made no other con- 
tribution to Christian literature than this, the church might 
well thank him in the name of all her children; and future 
generations, we are sure. will rise up and call him blessed. 


Our limits do not permit any extended or elaborate review ; 
the most we shall attempt at present is to lay before our read- 
ers such an idea of the book and its contents as will enlighten, 
if not increase, their desire to peruse it for themselves. 

In the first two discourses—which are really but one dis- 
course in two parts, and may be regarded as the seed or germ 
from which the entire book has grown—the author discusses 
the question, what Christian Nurture is; or unfolds what he 
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conceives to be the true idea of Christian Education. This he 
defines as follows : 

“ That the child is to grow up a Christian, and never know himself as being 
otherwise, In other words, the aim, effort and expectation should be, not as is 
commonly assumed, that the child is to grow up in sin, to be converted after he 
comes to a mature age; but that he is to open on the world as one that is spiritu- 
ally renewed, not remembering the time when he went through a technical expe- 
rience, but seeming rather to have loved what is good from his earliest years.” 


It is not strange, at first view, that an idea so high above 
the current notions and ordinary experience of the church, 
should be questioned a little before being admitted to a place 
among recognized and established truths. And yet, in another 
view, it 2s strange that an idea so inspiring, and so beautifully 
consistent with all that is revealed in the Bible concerning 
the method of God’s grace to man, and with the manifest 
design and constitution of the family, should ever be ques- 
tioned. The more we look at it, and into it, and through it, 
to the results at which it aims, and the Christian fidelity it 
supposes and requires on the part of parents in order to its 
realization, the more convinced we are that it is a true and 
divinely inspired thought. If there be any such thing as 
Christian nurture in distinction from that which is not Chris- 
tian, this is it. We most sincerely thank Dr. Bushnell for 
depositing in, or rather restoring to, the Christian conscious- 
ness of this age an idea so inspiring to faith and fidelity, and 
which had so nearly perished out of it. With its full, practical 
restoration, we look to see restored not only the primitive 
piety of the Apostolic age, but a piety as much deeper and 
more stable and mature in its character, as it is more thor- 
oughly inbred in the Christian stock. 

As this idea of Christian nurture is fundamental to the 
whole book, upon which all its arguments and illustrations 
rest, or out of which they grow, we shall be pardoned for 
dwelling a little on the elucidation and vindication of it 
against the objections which may be felt by some on its first 
presentation. We shall not confine ourselves strictly to the 
thoughts or method of the author, though the arguments are 
substantially his. 
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And first, is the practical objection arising from the almost 
universal failure to realize this idea. But what Christian 
doctrine or precept would not be disproved or rendered nuga- 
tory by such a test? Take that grand and all inclusive pre- 
cept of the Saviour, “ Be ye perfect even as your Father who 
is in heaven is perfect.” What is further from a practical 
realization in the world, or by the church, than this precept? 
And yet who will deny the truth and reality of the obligation 
here announced? Nay, more; who would willingly spare 
from the code of Christian precepts, this sublime ¢dea and aim 
of all duty, with the inspiration which such a precept carries 
with it, involving as it does the grandest of all aims, per- 
fection ; the highest of all motives, likeness to God; and the 
most blessed of all encouragements, the implied truth that the 
grace of God is sufficient for its real and utmost attainment, 
else it would not have been commanded. Who can estimate 
the power of such an ideal held up thus over the aspirations 
and endeavors and struggles of the Christian, even though it 
should never be realized in this life? So this idea of Christian 
Education were a most potent and blessed truth, though it 
were only an deal, never to be actually realized. But it is 
not merely this. Children have been so trained as not only 
never to remember the time when they began to be religious, 
but so as to evince that religion or piety was in them from the 
beginning, and have “opened on the world as children spirit- 
ually renewed.” To deny this is to deny some of the best 
authenticated facts in Christian biography, and even the testi- 
mony of Scripture in regard to some at least who have been 
called and sanctified from the womb. If it be said that these 
are sporadic or exceptional cases that have come to pass by 
divine sovereignty, and not by any daw of parental or religious 
nurture, this is pure assumption, which a closer study of facts 
would doubtless disprove. 

Infant regeneration, we have every reason to suppose, is as 
closely connected with means of grace appropriate to that age 
and condition as the conversion of adults; and when these 
“means” are better understood and more faithfully applied, as 
they will be in the millenium, if not before, the exceptions will 
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be on the side of non-conversion, or growing up in sin; show- 
ing the daw of Christian nurture to be that the child of 
parents really Christian shall grow up a Christian, inheriting 
spiritually the faith and piety of his parents. 


But there are other theoretical objections to this idea, or 
objections lying in the minds of many Christians, which 
hinder its reception, and of course lie in the way of its reali- 
zation. Chief among these is the almost universal expectation 
that children, all children, are to grow up in sin, and are not 
to be converted till after a certain age. Nothing could more 
certainly enswre such a result than such an expectation, 
whether we consider its effeet on the parent or child. And the 
wonder is, considering how widely and potently such a notion 
has prevailed, that a child ever was converted, or found its 
way to the Saviour through such a bristling guard of preju- 
dices to fence it away. Nothing but the voice and call of 
Jesus heard above the rebukes and opposition of his disciples, 
and penetrating the child’s heart between the arms that should 
have brought, but really held it away from him—*Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them not,” could 
have overcome such an unnatural and formidable barrier. 
We well remember hearing from maternal lips what a literal 
taking up of the cross it was, before the age of Sunday schools, 
for a child of Christian parents who wanted to be a Christian, 
to avow such a precocious desire; what an audacity of bold- 
ness and even heroism of faith was required for such an one to 
present herself to the deacon or the minister for admission to 
the church; and the “examinations” in doctrine and experi- 
ence that followed, as if it were a court of inquisition, or a 
foreign port into which some alien vessel had entered, and 
must undergo the most rigid scrutiny and quarantine before it 
could be admitted. And how many a timid child, of a shrink- 
ing and sensitive spirit, has repressed such a desire, and viola- 
ted its religious instincts and convictions for long years, through 
fear of encountering the hedge of thorns through which it 
must pass in order to get within the fold, and which nof 
Christ but the church has erected, to keep out not the wolves 
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only, but the very lambs of the flock! True, there is not the 
same degree of difficulty now, when Sunday schools have 
opened their doors to enclose and instruct these little ones, and 
be as it were a vestibule to the larger fold. The expectation 
of the church is not so wholly exclusive of children as for- 
merly, but yet it is only enlarged by one step lower down, and 
does not coincide with the mind of Christ or the real provis- 
ions of his grace, so as to include infants and Jittle children. 

It is a most significant sign when the religious desires of 
children forerun the expectations and aims of their parents, 
which ought rather to awaken and elicit these desires. It 
shows how much before the faith of the church is the readi- 
ness of God to bless and convert her children, and how much 
larger and more abundant is the gift of grace than most 
Christians are able to conceive. 

An expectation so dishonoring to the grace and promises of 
God, so cruel to the child, and so incongruous with the pro- 
fessed desire and aim of Christian education, must have some 
ground or theory to rest upon. Let us look at its supposed 
grounds, and see whether they be valid enough to warrant it. 
One basis of such an expectation, and another theoretical 
objection to the idea of Christian nurture held up by our 
author, is certain unwarranted notions respecting depravity ; 
not the doctrine of depravity as the Scriptures and an en- 
lightened theology represent it, but certain notions that are 
rather accretions upon the: doctrine. Children inherit a 
depraved nature, a nature inclining them to sin from the very 
beginning of moral agency. True; but this depravity is not 
of so hardened and desperate a type as to exclude the possi- 
bility of divine grace dwelling with it, and overcoming its evil 
inclinations. It is not so “total” that it must needs reign alone, 
and the child be abandoned to its power, until it is old and 
wicked enough to be converted. This were to make those of 
whom the Saviour said “Of such is the kingdom of heaven” 
worse, and worse off than those who have grown old in sin; for 
these, at least, have the privilege of repenting and being con- 
verted. It is not necessary, certainly, that children should 
grow up in sin in order to make good the doctrine of de- 
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pravity, any more than they should always continue in sin, to 
prove the same doctrine. And if grace and true piety may 
consist with a degree of natural corruption in older persons, 
why not in children, and that, too, from their earliest years? 
In the words of our author: 


“Why should it be thought incredible that there should be some really good 
principle awakened in the mind of a child? For this is all that is implied in a 
Christian state. The Christian is one who has simply begun to love what is good 
for its own sake, and why should it be thought impossible for a child to have this 
love begotten in him? Take any scheme of depravity you please, there is yet 
nothing in it to forbid the possibility that a child should be led, in his first moral 
act, to cleave unto what is good and right, any more than in the first of his 
twentieth year. He is, in that case, only a child converted to good, leading a 
mixed life as all Christians do. The good in him goes into combat with the evil, 
and holds a qualified sovereignty, And why may not this internal conflict of 
goodness cover the whole life from its dawn, as well as any part of it? And 
what more appropriate to the doctrine of spiritual influence itself, than to believe 
that as the spirit of Jehovah fills all the worlds of matter, and holds a presence of 
power and government in all objects, so all human souls, the infantile as well as 
the adult, have a nurture of the Spirit appropriate to their age and their wants? 
What opinion is more essentially monstrous, in fact, than that which regards the 
Holy Spirit as having no agency in the immature souls of children who are grow- 
ing up, helpless and unconscious, into the perils of time?” pp. 16, 17. 


One more objection or obstacle to the idea of Christian nur- 
ture, here propounded, which is perhaps more influential than 
any other, is the prevalent theory or notion respecting conver- 
sion, as if it necessarily implied a certain mental process, -or 
technical “experience,” such as is common to adult persons. 
The remarks of our author upon this point are so wise and 
truthful, and aim so effectually to correct an error which is all 
but universal, that we cite them at some length: 


“He (the child) cannot understand, of course, in the earliest stage of child- 
hood, the philosophy of religion as a renovated experience, and that is not the 
form of the first lessons he is to receive, He is not to be told that he must have 
a new heart, and exercise faith in Christ’s atonement, We are to understand that 
a right spirit may be virtually exercised in children, when, as yet, it is not intel- 
lectually received as a form of doctrine. Thus, if they are put upon an effort to 
be good, connecting the fact that God desires it, and will help them in the en- 
deavor, that is all which, in a very early age, they can receive; and that includes 
everything,—repentance, love, duty, dependence, faith. Nay, the operative truth 
necessary to a new life, may possibly be communicated through and from the pa- 
rent, being revealed in his looks, manners, and ways of life, before they are of an 
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age to understand the teaching of words; for the Christian scheme, the gospel, is 
really wrapped up in the life of every Christian parent, and beams out from him, 
as a living epistle, before it escapes from the lips, or is taught in words, And 
the Spirit of Truth may as well make this living truth effectual, as the preaching 
of the gospel itself.” pp. 21, 22. 


Again: 


“Many true Christians fall off, unwittingly, from the humanly parental modes 
of nurture, in taking up notions of conversion that are mechanical, and proper 
only to the adult age. They make a merit of great persistency and firmness in 
asserting the universal necessity of a new spiritual birth; not perceiving under 
what varieties of form that change may be wrought. The soul must be exercised, 
they think, in one given way, viz: by a struggle with sin, a conscious self-renun- 
ciation, and a true turning to Christ for mercy, followed by the joy and peace of 
a new life in the Spirit. A child, in other words, can be born of God, only in the 
same way as an adult can be. There is no quickening grace, or new creation of 
the Spirit, proper to him as a child. If he dies in infancy, God may, it is true, 
find some way, possibly, tc save him, but if he stays among the living, he cannot 
be a Christian till he is older. He is therefore left, in this most tender, and beau- 
tiful, and pliant age, in a condition most of all unprivileged, and most sadly un- 
hopeful. The necessity of a great spiritual change is upon him, and yet he is 
wholly incepable of the change! What other being has the good Lord and 
Father of the world left in a condition as pitiful as this of a human child? Even 
the most wicked and hardened of men have, at least, the gate of conversion left 
open. And yet there are many Christian parents, living an outwardly decent and 
fair life, who consent, without difficulty, and with a kind of consciously orthodox 
merit, to this very unnatural and truly hard lot of childhood, and fall into easy 
conformity with it. Their practically accepted notion of Christian nurture, in 
which they mean to be piously faithful, is, that they are to bring up their chil- 
dren outside of all possible acceptance with God, till such time as their conver- 
sion may be looked for, in a church-wise furm. And their whole scheme of treat- 
ment corresponds, They indoctrinate them soundly, in respect to their need of a 
new heart; tell them what conversion is, and how it comes to pass with grown 
people; pray that God will arrest them, when they are old enough to be convert- 
ed, according to the manner; drill them, meantime, into all the constraints, sepa- 
rated from all the hopes and liberties of religion; turning all their little misdo- 
ings and bad tempers into evidences of their need of regeneration, and assuring 
them that all such signs must be upon them till after they have passed the change. 
Their nurture is a nurture thus of despair, and the bread of life itself, held before 
them as a fruit to be looked upon, but not tasted, till they are old enough to have 
it as grown people do, finally becomes repulsive, just because they have been so 
long repelled and fenced away from it. And so religion itself, pressed down upon 
them till they are fatally sored by its impossible claims, becomes their fixed 
aversion, How plain is it that such kind of nurture is unnatural, and though it 
be not so intended, unchristian! It makes even the loving gospel of Jesus a 
most galling chain upon the neck of childhood! this and nothing more. For so 
long a time, and that the most ductile and hopeful, as regards all new implantings 
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of good, it really proposes nothing but to have the depravated nature grow, and 
the plague of sin deepen its bad infection.” pp. 73-4. 


Closely connected with this false notion respecting conver- 
sion, and another hindrance to the true idea of Christian nur- 
ture, is the narrow and restricted view which many Christians 
entertain respecting the grace of God, its freedom and fulness, 
its diversity of method and operations, and its manifold adapt- 
edness to all human wants, ages, and capacities. What is 
there, either in the nature of the Divine Spirit, or of the soul 
of an infant, or in the power and willingness of God, to pre- 
vent an approach to that soul, both directly and through the 
same means and influences which the parent employs to form 
and unfold its character? When the soul of the child lies 
open to every look, and word, and tone of the parent, to every 
external influence, as a flower to the light and air of day, all 
of which contribute something to its character, what shall hin- 
der the grace of God from inhabiting and operating, through 
that look, or word, or tone, upon that open soul, to form it 
unte goodness and piety? What but the absence of a divine 
element from these demonstrations, through want of faith and 
vital godliness in the parents themselves? If they live in the 
Spirit, they will carry the Spirit, and breathe its divine and 
transforming power, in their very manners and motions, and 
their children will be converted, not as by some sudden stroke 
of divine power, like Saul of Tarsus, or those on the day of 
Pentecost, but by the converting element of the grace they 
live in. 

“ Were they really to live so as to make their house an element of grace, the 
atmosphere of their life an element, to all that breathe it, of unworldly feeling, and 
all godly aspirations, their mechanical doctrine of conversion would scarcely suf- 
fice to keep away the saving mercies of God from their children. Their children 
would still be converted, even before the permissible time, and burst up through 
the poor detentions of their bad doctrine, to cover it with blessed confusion. But, 
alas ! it requires but a very little of genuine living godliness in oe —s 
up children for a future conversion !” eo. a8 o2 

“ How different the kind of life that is partied Attias up in conver- 
sion, and beget them anew, in the spirit of a loving obedience to God, at a point 
even prior to all definite recollection. This is Christian nurture, because it nur- 
tares Christians, and because it makes an element of Christian grace, in the house. 
It invites, it nourishes hope, it breathes in love, it forms the new life, as a holy, 
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though beautiful prejudice in the soul, before its opening and full flowering of in- 
telligence arrives. ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not,’ 
translates the very economy of the house, and has in that economy its living ver- 
ification. And the promise, ‘for of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ wears no 
look of violence; for the kingdom of heaven is there. The children grow up in 
it, as being configured to it. The family prayers have a sound of gladness, and 
they sing the family hymns with glad voices. The worldliness of the glittering, 
bad world without is set off and made fascinating, by no doom of repression with- 
in. A firm administration is loved, because, like God's, it is felt to be the defense 
of liberty. Truth, purity, firmness, love to Jesus, all that belongs to a formal 
conversion, and more, is centralized thus in the soul, as a kind of ingrown habit. 
The children are all converted, by the converting element of grace they live in. 
And so it is proved that there is a conversion for children, proper and possible to 
their age. They are not excluded, walled away from Christ, by a mechanical en- 
forcement of modes, proper only and possible to adults, The house itself is a 
converting ordinance.” . 


Such are some of the more obvious and prevalent objections 
against the idea of Christian nurture, as defined by Dr. Bush- 
nell, which are potent obstacles in the way of its practical re- 
alization. We have not reviewed all, but only the chief; and 
the influence of these notions, to say nothing of radical defects 
of character and wisdom in the training of children, must run 
through and fatally impair the whole system of religious edu- 
cation. So that the question, why, if this idea be true, is it so 
seldom realized, is sufficiently answered. 


Turning now to the more positive arguments in support of 
this idea, the first is that drawn from the known character and 
dispositions of God, as revealed in the Bible. Since goodness, 
or the production of goodness, is the supreme end of God, we 
know, on first principles, that He desires on his part, that chil- 
dren should grow up in piety, as earnestly and even more so, 
than the parent can desire it. That “he desires, moreover, to 
bestow whatsoever spiritual grace is necessary to the moral ren- 
ovation of childhood, and will do it, unless some collateral rea- 
sons in his plan, involving the extension of holy virtue, require 
him to withhold.” 


“Thus if nothing were hung upon parental faithfulness and example, if the child 
were not used, in some degree or way, as an argument to hold the parent to a 
life of Christian diligence, then the good principle in the parent might lack the 
necessary stimulus to bring it to maturity. Or, if all children alike, in spite of 
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the evil and unchristian example of the house, were to be started into life as spir- 
itually renewed, one of the strongest motives to holy living would be taken away 
from parents, in the fact that their children are safe, as regards a good beginning, 
without any carefulness in them, or prayerfulness in their life, and their own 
virtue might so overgrow itself with weeds, as never to attain a sound maturity.” 


In other words, God desires, and will infallibly secure, the 
early conversion of children, unless the want of faith and fidel- 
ity on the part of the parents prevent it ; just as he desires that 
all men should repent and be saved, and will secure this result, 
except as they resist and defeat the drawings of his grace. 
The words of the Saviour are explicit on this point, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdonr of heaven,” implying that they already 
belong, by affinity, to the kingdom of heaven, and will infalli- 
bly enter it, or come to Christ, unless they are withheld or for- 
bidden by those who are responsible for their character and 
destiny. And in this view, we may see a merciful provision in 
that mystery of Providence, which withdraws so large a pro- 
portion of infants from the false training of parents, which 
would so often prove a hindrance to their salvation, that they 
may come more directly into his gracious and heavenly nurture. 


Another argument which fills a large and important place in 
our author’s doctrine, is that law of organic connection be- 
tween the parent and child, by virtue of which the character of 
the parent is or may be transmitted to the child, by a‘kind of 
natural inheritance. This law is recognized and palpable 
enough, as respects the transmission of depravity; and what 
shall hinder it from being so taken possession of and sanctified 
by the Spirit of God, as to ensure the transmission of a good 
or regenerate character? There is no need here of confound- 
ing physical with moral laws, or of supposing that piety, or a 
gracious character, can be literally propagated or transmitted, 
physically, in the blood. Moral depravity is not thus trans- 
mitted ; but a depraved or corrupted nature (itself produced 
by sinful habits, originating in the will) is transmitted to the 
child, which furnishes the stock, with its innate evil tenden- 
cies, or dispositions,—“ the flesh,” of Saint Paul, “with its 
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affections and lusts,”—out of which the evil character grows, or 
is induced, by the reaction of the same law which produced 
the corrupt natwre in the first instance, aided in its develop- 
ment by all the corrupting moral influences of example, &c., 
operating on him from without. 

It is useless to deny the power which body, or physical na- 
ture, has over the spiritual. If the moral character does not 
inhere in the nature which one inherits, but in the will, which 
is above nature, it is yet, to a great degree, determined and 
shaped by this nature, so that a depraved nature infallibly pro- 
duces, or rather induces, a depraved will; and the natural 
character of a person can be almost infallibly known from his 
physical temperament, and the blood which he inherits. 
Thus the natural depravity of the race is transmitted from 
generation to generation, by a strictly organic law. If we un- 
derstand Dr. Bushnell, all that he means to assert, is, that this 
same law, which is so potent for the propagation of depravity, 
and the growing up of the child in sin, may be so far rectified, 
or restored to its original design, as to be not simply a law of 
sin and death, but of goodness as well, favoring the develop- 
ment of a holy character, as it now favors or induces a sinful 
one ; or, at least, holding a qualified and subordinate power of 
evil in the subject, with the law of the Spirit of Life. In other 
words, the nature that is transmitted, becoming less and less of 
a corrupted nature, as the race becomes sanctified, the new 
being is started into life, with less of damage and predisposi- 
tion to evil, and more pliant to good, though still needing re- 
generation, or the ingrafting of a divine life; so that the seeds 
of piety falling into this good soil, from the very first, through 
a preventive Christian nurture surrounding and brooding over 
it, as an atmosphere of grace, may get the advantage of the 
weeds of sin, and quicken into godliness, as it were, spontane- 
ously, without any need of conversion, in the ordinary sense of 
the term. The child, in this case, is not the less born of the 
Spirit, though the spiritual birth be simultaneous with the nat- 
ural, and grows up in the Spirit shed upon him, through the 
enfolding nurture and Christian atmosphere he lives in, which 
is thus most truly a nurture of the Lord. 
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How this may be, and how the propagation of piety, in this 
sense, is consistent with the highest supernaturalism, may be 
seen in the following passages in the discourse, entitled “ The 
Outpopulating Power of the Christian Stock.” 

“Consider a very important fact in human physiology, viz: that qualities of 


education, habit, feeling, and character, have a tendency to grow in, by long con- 
tinuance, and become thoroughly inbred in the stock. We meet humble anal- 


ogies of this in the domestic animals. . . The same thing is observable on a 
large scale, in the families of mankind. A savage race is a race bred into low 
living, and a faithless, bloody character. . . And so it is in part, that civiliza- 


tion descends from one generation to another, It is not merely that laws, social 
modes and instrumentalities of education descend, and that so the new sprung 
generations are fashioned after birth, by the forms and principles and causes into 
which they have been set, but it is that the very type of the inborn quality is a 
civilized type. The civilization is, in great part, an inbred civility. There is 
something functional in them, which is itself configured to the state of art, order, 
law and property.” pp. 202-3. 

“ Now if it be true that what gets power in any race, by a habit or a process of 
culture, tends by a fixed law of nature to become a propagated quality, and pass 
by descent as a property inbred in the stock; if in this way whole races of men 
are cultivated into properties that are peculiar—off into a savage character, 
down into a servile or a mercenary, up into civilization or a high social state—what 
to be the effect of thoroughly Christian fatherhood and motherhood, continued for 
a long time in the successive generations of a family? What can it be but a gen- 
eral mitigation of the bad points of the stock and a more and more completely in- 
bred piety. The children of such a stock are born not of the flesh only, or the mere 
natural life of their parentage, but they are born, in a sense most emphatic of the 
Spirit also; for this parentage is differed, as we are supposing, age by age, 
from its own mere nature in Adam, by the inhabiting grace of a supernatural 
salvation. Physiologically speaking, they are tempered by this grace, and it is 
all the while tending to become, in some sense, an inbred quality. Hence the 
very frequent remark—‘ How great a privilege and order of nobility to be de- 
scended of a pious ancestry!’ It is the blessing that is to descend to the thous- 
andth generation of them that love God and keep his commandments. 

“In this view it is to be expected, as the life of Christian piety becomes more 
extended on earth, and the Spirit of God obtains a living power, in the successive 
generations, more and more complete, that finally the race itself will be so thor- 
oughly regenerated as to have a genuine and populating power in faith and godli- 
ness, Bya kind of ante-natal and post-natal nurture combined, the new-born gener- 
ations will be started into Christian piety, and the world itself over-populated and 
taken possession of by a truly sanctified stock. This I conceive to be the expecta- 
tion of Christianity. Not that the bad heritage of depravity will cease, but that the 
second Adam will get into power with the first, and be entered seminally into the 
same great process of propagated life. And this fulfills that primal desire of the 
world’s Creator and Father, of which the prophet s —‘that he might have 
a godly seed!’ And let no one be offended by this, as if it supposed a possible 
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in-growth and propagation of piety, by mere natural laws and conditions, 
What higher ground of supernaturalism can be taken, than that which supposes a 
capacity in the Incarnate Word and sanctifying Spirit to penetrate our faller. 
nature, at a point so deep as to cover the whole spread of the fall, and be a grace 
of life, traveling outward from the earliest, most latent germs of our human de- 
velopment. It is only saying, with a meaning—‘ My substance was not hid from 
thee, when I was made in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of 
the earth.’ Or, in still another view, it is only conceiving that those sporadic 
cases of sanctification from the womb, of which the Scripture speaks, such as that 
of Samuel, Jeremiah, and John, are to finally become the ordinary and common 
fact of family development. 

“In such cases, the faith or piety of a single pair, or possibiy of the mother 
alone, begets a heavenly mold in the predispositions of the offspring, so that, ss it 
is born of sin, it is also born of the heavenly grace, If then we suppose the 
heavenly grace to have such power, in the long continuing process of ages, as to 
finally work the general stock of parentage into ifs own heavenly mold, far 
enough to prepare a sanctified offspring for the world, what higher, grander fact 
of Christian Supernaturalism could be asserted? Nor is it anything more of a 
novelty than to say, that ‘where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 
The conception is one that simply fulfills what Baxter, Hopkins, and others, were 
apparently struggling after, when contriving how to let the grace of God in our 
salvation match itself by the hereditary damage, or deprivation, that descends 
upon us from our parentage, and the organic unity of our nature as a rage.” 
pp. 204-6. 


The last argument fer this idea or doctrine of Christian nur- 
ture, is that derived from Infant Baptism—“ a rite which sup- 
poses the fact of an organic connection of character between 
the parent and child ; a seal of faith in the parent applied over 
to the child on the ground of a presumption that his faith is 
wrapped up in the parent’s faith; so that he is accounted a 
believer from the beginning.” 

If there be any meaning whatever in infant baptism, it is 
that the child thus baptized is presumptively a Christian, and 
is expected to grow up a Christian, as certainly as the circum- 
cized child of Jewish parents was expected to grow up a Jew. 
If the practice and propriety of infant baptism is to be vindi- 
eated at all, it must be vindicated on the truth of this idea; 
and all outside arguments derived from historical usage, the 
Abrahamic Covenaut, the relation of baptismto circumcision, 
however important and valid as corroborative proofs, concern 
merely the shell, and touch not the real substance of the rite, or of 
its informing or essentialidea. Once admit the organic connec- 
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tion of character between the parent and child, by virtue of which 
the faith of the former includes and presumptively secures the 
faith and piety of the latter, and the meaning of God’s Cove- 
nant with Abraham and his seed after him becomes apparent ; 
the import too and beauty of infant baptism, as a seal of the 
same covenant, and based on the same organic law, becomes 
also apparent. The ordinance vindicates itself, aside from any 
express Scriptural or historical authority, and becomes one of 
the most significant and appropriate rites of the Christian 
Church. But deny this organic connection and unity of the 
family, or its sanctity as an appointed channel of divine grace; 
isolate the faith and character of the parent from all connection 
with that of the child; and adopt the dry and barren theory, 
that grace is a perfectly independent and arbitrary gift to certain 
elect individuals or units, owning no special and domestic re- 
lationships, and the Baptist is right in his narrow interpreta- 
tion of the text, “ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” 

In such a theory there is no place for the dea which un- 
derlies the rite, and of course no propriety or significance in 
the practice of it. Hence we regard the idea of Christian 
nurture set forth by our author as the most potent and really 
unanswerable argument for pedobaptism against the objec- 
tions of our Baptist brethren, that has ever been put forth. 
It bases the rite on the impregnable foundation of a divine 
law, which needs no express divine word for its authenti- 
cation. 


There is one idea connected with the act of infant conse- 
cration in baptism, which is not directly mentioned by Dr. 
Bushnell, but which we think of supreme importance to the 
highest validity of the ordinance, and the securing of what 
is presumptively implied in it—the actual regeneration of the 
child ;—viz, the vicariousness of the parent’s faith, as a power 
with God for its conversion and sanctification. That the faith 
of one person does avail for divine blessings upon others, 
both temporal and spiritual, no believer in revelation, or ob- 
server of the ways of God, can doubt. Witness the centu- 
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rion, in the gospel, believing for his servant, and Jairus for his 
little daughter; and both receiving according to their faith. 
Witness also the many signal conversions constantly occurring 
in answer to the prayer of faith of others in their behalf. If 
such be the vicarious efficacy of faith in behalf of persons 
remotely connected with the believer, what may it not be 
when the subject is an infant and a part, as it were, of the 
life of the parent? Hannah consecrating the child Samuel 
to God, before its birth, and the answer of God in accepting 
and sanctifying him from the womb, is an example in point. 
Is it not the privilege of every Christian parent not only to 
offer his child to God in baptism, and so seal it as presump- 
tively a Christian, but to believe for it so vitally and ef- 
fectually, to consecrate it so really to God, that the act shall be 
accepted for the benefit of the child, and so such spiritual in- 
fluences be secured, that it shall be born simultaneously of 
water and of the Spirit, as the rite of baptism itself signifies. 
In other words, does not even the phrase baptismal regeneration 
symbolize an important truth, if the regeneration is understood 
to be wrought not by the act of the priest through the ap- 
plication of water, but by the Spirit, through the faith of the 
parent. 

This being so, the Christian nurture of the child, or the 
unfolding of its piety, would be only the fulfilling of the vows 
made in its behalf; and the result, as regards character, 
would be, according to the fidelity of the parent, the same 
as with the individual believer. 


The historical development, and apostolic authority of infant 
baptism, form the topic of two most instructive chapters, 
which every one who wishes to study this question in all its 
bearings, should not fail to read. The relation of baptism to 
circumcision, is thus clearly and happily stated : 


“ Circumcision comes to our aid as another and distinct evidence. For it was 
given to be ‘a seal of the righteousness of faith,’ and the application of it, as a 
seal, to infant children, involves all the precise difficulties—neither more nor 
less—that are raised by the deniers of infant baptism. Let the point here made 
be accurately understood. The argument is not that infant baptism was directly 
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substituted for circumcision. Of this there is no probable evidence. Such a 
substitution could not have been made without remark, discussion, oppositions of 
prejudice, and the raising of contentions that would have required distinct 
mention, many times over, in the apostolic history. But the argument is this: 
that the Jewish mind was so familiarized by custom with the notion of an in- 
elusive religious unity in families, (partly by the rite of circumcision), that 
Christian baptism, being the seal of faith, was naturally, and by a kind of 
associational instinct, applied over to families in the same manner. Not to have 
made such an application would have required some authoritative interposition, 
some dike of positive hindrance, to turn aside the current of Jewish prepos- 
sessions. And if there had risen up, somewhere, a man of Baptist notions, to 
ask, where is the propriety of applying baptism, given as a rite for believers, 
to infants, who we certainly know are not old enough to believe, he could not 
even have begun to raise an impression by it. Was not circumcision given to 
Abraham to be the seal of faith? and has it not been applied from his time 
down to the present, in this way—applied to infant ehildren eight days old? 
True, it is the doctrine of Christ, ‘he that believeth and is baptised, shall be 
saved,’ and our apostles, too, are saying, ‘if thou believest with all thy heart 
thou mayest.” So we all say and think, as relating to adult persons; but do 
we not all know that what is given to the father includes the children, and that 
his faith is the faith of the house? Nothing, in short, is plainer than that every 
argument raised to convict infant baptism of absurdity, holds in the same 
manner, as convicting circumcision of absurdity, and all the religious polity of 
the former ages. Every such argument, too, mocks the religious feeling and 
conviction of all these former ages, in a way of disrespect equally presump- 
tuous.” pp. 147, 148. 


The church membership ef baptised children is discussed in 
a distinct chapter, in a manner which throws a flood of light 
upon this obscure and difficult question. The following is our 
author’s conception of it : 


“The conception of this membership is, that it is a potentially real one; that it 
stands, for the present, in the faith of the parents, and the promise which is to 
them and to their children, and that, on this ground, they may well enough be 
accounted believers, just as they are accounted potentially men and women. Then, 
as they come forward into maturity, it is to be assumed that they will come forward 
into faith, being grown in the nurture of faith, and will claim for themselves the 
membership into which they were before inserted. 

“Nor is this a case which has no analogies, that it should be held up as a mark 
of derision. It is generally supposed that our common law has some basis of 
common sense, And yet this body of law makes every infant child a citizen; 
requiring as a point of public order, the whole constabulary and even military 
force of the state to come to the rescue, or the redress of his wrongs, when his 
person is seized or property invaded by conspiracy. This infant child can sue 
and be sued ; for the Court of Chancery will appoint him a guardian, whose acts 
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shall be the child’s acts; and it shall be as if he were answering for his own edu- 
cation, dress, board, entertainments, and the damages done by his servants, pre- 
cisely as if he were a man acting in his own cause. Doubtless it may sound very 
absurdly to call him a citizen, What can he do as a citizen? He cannot vote, 
nor bear arms ; he does not even know what these things mean, and yet he is a 
citizen. In one view he votes, bears arms, legislates, even in his cradle; for the 
potentiality is in him, and the state takes him up in her arms, as it were, to own 
him as her citizen. In a strongly related sense, it is, that the baptized child is a 
believer and a member of the church. There is no unreality in the position 
assigned him; for the futurition of God’s promise is in him, and, by a kind of 
sublime anticipation, he is accepted in God’s supernatural economy as a believer ; 
even as the law accepts him in the economy of society to be a citizen. He is 
potentially both, and both is actually to be, in a way of transition so subtle and 
imperceptible that no one can tell when he begins to be, either one or the other.” 
pp. 167, 8. 


In this connection let us refer our readers to what the 
author says in another chapter, entitled “The Treatment that 
discourages Piety,” concerning the holding back of children 
from an early recognition of their membership in the church, 
and an admission to the Lord’s table; the discouraging and 
often fatal effect of this practice, and the proper remedy for it. 
The passage is too long for quotation here, but we hope that 
every Christian parent, and especially every pastor, will read 
and ponder it. 

The idea of Christian nurture, as thus unfolded, does not 
concern merely the conversion and salvation of children ; its 
scope is not to be limited to the family or the church as a visi- 
ble institution ; but reaches out in its relations and bearings 
into the whole vast sphere of the divine economy towards this 
world, and embraces in its results the future destiny and glory 
of humanity. It furnishes the best, if not the only solution of 
one of the darkest problems of human existence—“the vindi- 
cation of God in sin, suffering, punishment, and all evil per- 
taining to the race.” 


“How constantly is the question raised, why God, as an infinitely good and 
gracious Father, should put on foot such a scheme of existence asthis; one that 
unites such oppressive disadvantages, and is to be such a losing concern? We 
begin life, it is said, with constitutions depraved and poisoned, and come thus 
into choice with predispositions that are damaged even beforehand. Idolatry, 
darkness, and guilt, overspread the world, in this manner, from age to age, and 
the vast majorities of the race, rotting away thus into death under sin, are being 
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all the while precipitated into a wretched eternity, which is their end; for they 
go hence in a state visibly disqualified for the enjoyment, either of themselves 
or God.” 


This dark picture, which has driven many good men, be- 
sides John Foster, into Universalism or something worse, is 
greatly relieved by the prospect opened by the doctrine in 
question, “of a grand, over-populating righteousness, which is 
finally to change the aspect of the whole question.” In the 
words of our author ; 


“ We'are not to assume, with many, that the world is now just upon its close, 
but to look upon it as barely having opened its first chapter of history. Its real 
value, and what is really to come of it, probably does not even yet begin to 
appear. When its propagations cease to be mere propagations of evil, or of 
moral damege and disaster, and become propagations of sanctified life, and ages 
of life; when the numbers, talents, comforts, powers of the immense godly popu 
lations are increased to more than a hundred fold what they now are; and when, 
at some iacomputable distance of time, whose rate of approach is only hinted by 
the geologic ages of the planet, they look back upon us as cotemporaries almost 
of Adam, and forward through ages of blessing just begun, beholding so many 
worlds full of regenerated mind and character, pouring in from hence to over. 
people, as it were, eternity itself; they will certainly have a very different opin- 
ion of the scheme of existence from that which we most naturally take up now. 
Then it will be confessed that the nurture of the Lord has meaning and force 
enough to change the aspect of every thingin God’s plan. Our scheme of propa- 
gated and derivative life is no longer a scheme of disadvantage, but a mode of 
induction that gives to every soul the noblest, safest beginning possible.” p. 216. 

“One principal reason why we are so often deficient in character, or outward 
beauty, is, that piety begins too late in life, having thus to maintain a perpetual 
and unequal war with previous habit. If it was not true of Paul, it is yet too 
generally true that one born out of due time will be found out of due time, more 
often than he should be afterwards—unequal, inconsistent with himself, acting the 
old man instead of the new. Having the old habit to war with, it is often tco 
strong for him. To make a graceful and complete Christian character, it needs 
itself to be the habit of existence; not a grape grafted on a bramble. And this, 
it will be seen, requires a Christian childhood in the subject. Having this, the 
gracious or supernatural character becomes itself more nearly natural and possesses 
the peculiar charm of naturalness, which is necessary to the highest moral 
beauty.” p. 219. 


We have confined our review thus far to that portion of the 
book which treats of the doctrine of Christian nurture, not 
only because it is the first in order, but the first in importance. 
The second part, which treats of the mode in which this idea 
is to be realized, is more practical, and therefore more inter- 
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esting to the generality of readers. It is the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, coming after that of Paul to the Romans. It 
deals in specific thoughts and directions as to the true method 
of Christian education and training, or of applying the princi- 
ples already laid down. With wonderful discrimination and 
delicacy of handling, the author puts his finger on just those 
points which most vitally concern the character of the child, 
as it is affected by the character and treatment of the parent, 
and which are most apt to be overlooked even by those who 
are most careful and solicitious for the spiritual well-being of 
their children. It covers, in fact, though not formally, the 
whole ground of Christian education as a practical nurture 
and discipline, from the period before birth, or what the 
author calls, the “ante-natal nurture,” through the forming 
periods of infancy and childhood, showing what parental 
qualifications are requisite for so holy and tender a charge ; 
how even physical nurture may be a means of grace; what 
treatment discourages, and what encourages and assists piety 
in children. The subject of family government is treated 
with rare judgment, showing the wisdom not of a theorist, but 
of “one that ruleth well his own house, having his children in 
subjection with all gravity.” The moral economy of Plays 
and Pastimes, Holidays and Sundays, is not overlooked; 
which, together with a chapter on the Christian teaching of 
children ; and another on that ordinance sacred to the memory 
of Home, and indispensable to every Christian household, 
Family Prayers,—completes the book. 

We had marked many passages in this second part for quo- 
tation, but we have already transgressed the limits assigned to 
this Article, and must reluctantly close. We do so requesting 
our readers not to be content with the impressions we have 
endeavored to give, but to procure the book and read it 
through for themselves, and after a re-perusal, to hand it to 
their neighbors. We bespeak for it a place in every Christian 
household, beside or upon the family Bible, believing as we do 
that no better hand-book for parents, at once religious and 
domestic, can be found outside the Christian Scriptures. 
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Articte XI—RALPH WALDO EMERSON ON THE CON 
DUCT OF LIFE. 


The Conduct of Life. By R.W. Emerson. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1860. 12mo. pp. 288. 


Or writers on The Conduct of Life, there have been very 
many from Solomon to Ralph Waldo Emerson. The majority 
of such writers, however practical their aims, have also held 
some avowed or underlying theory concerning the chief end of 
man, the conditions of human perfection and progress, the rela- 
tions of man to himself, to nature, to his fellow-men and to 
God, from which they have derived their precepts and rules of 
living. To this universal practice, the author of this sprightly 
volume has conformed—only with this difference, that he does 
not bring his speculative system very prominently into notice. 
Certainly he does not define it in very precise statements, nor 
phrase it in the language of the schools. He seems rather to 
avoid his own theory, and to prefer to keep shy of it; either 
because he does not exactly know what it is, or because all 
utterances concerning a creed so sublime and recently discov- 
ered are befittingly made in Orphic intimations, or may-hap, if 
the creed were declared in simple phrase, it might offend his 
more uncultured and unsophisticated readers. 

Whatever the reason may be, the fact is certain, that little 
prominence is formally given by the author to his theory of 
life, and the cursory reader might conclude that he has not 
revealed it all, but has offered us instead, a series of practical 
remarks concerning what he has seen in life,—notings sharp, 
shrewd, and searching,—such as his practical sense, his cool 
observation, and his imperturbable sang froid have qualified 
him to jot down from his pretty wide observation of men, 
books, and society. These remarks are enlivened by his well- 
known wit, running not unfrequently into grotesque conceits, 
that are only. saved from down-right extravagance by the 
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pithy sense and the genial humor that relaxes the screwing lips 
of the critic into an irresistible smile, or a shouting peal of 
laughter. 

Recovering from his laughier, the critic will have it, that the 

sage of Concord is too conscious of the effect which he would 
secure, and aims at this too directly either to satisfy or 
to indicate an earnest mind—that he finishes his sentences 
too often with a turn that plainly bespeaks Mr. Emerson’s 
special delight at Mr. Emerson’s bright achievements; that he 
writes with the air of a man who is accustomed to be looked 
up to with admiring and unquestioning deference—and is 
always aware that he is surrounded by those who attach great 
weight even to his absurd deliverances. With all his genius, he 
is not saved from the unmistakable manner which cleaves to 
the writer who composes for a private coterie, or for an initiated 
set, and from which he only is free who is accustomed to con- 
verse as well as to discourse, to take the thoughts of others as 
well as to give his own, to commend and adjust his thinking 
to the minds of men who can think as well as himself, as well 
as to inundate the souls of meek and admiring recipients with 
a deluge of discoursing. 

We have said that Mr. Emerson has not made his specula- 
tive system prominent, but has rather confined himself to re- 
marks on actual and concrete life. It might seem that for 
this reason we are excused from noticing this system altogether. 
But we find that notwithstanding the apparent absence of such 
principles, they are really present in every line, giving shape 
and meaning to what would otherwise be unmeaning. Though 
the philosophy of man’s existence and of the end of man’s 
living be not stated in formal propositions, it is diffused by a 
subtle influence through the entire structure of his remarks, 
and is fitted to exert an influence which is a thousand fold 
more dangerous because it steals upon the reader—he knows 
not why, nor how, nor whence—being conscious only of the 
spell in which the enchanter holds him, not knowing that it is 
the work of an enchanter. 

Shaking from ourselves as best we may, the magic influences 
which are diffused from the genius of the author, and looking 
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dispassionately at the principles which he directly asserts and 
indirectly insinuates, we encounter the ominous word Fate, 
which stands forth as the title of the first discourse. The 
word, however, is not so appalling as the author’s treatment of 
it. Of all the descriptions which we have ever read of the 
merciless and remorseless absolutism of a universe of imper- | 
sonal law, this strikes us as the most horrible save one, and | 
that is the dream of J. P. Richter, of a universe bereft of its | 
God ; and this is the most horrible of the two in that it is not 
given as a dream, but as the strongest side of a potent reality. 
It would seem that the author had tasked to the utmost, his 
powers of conceiving and describing, to give expression to 
the hideous aspects of over-mastering necessity—breaking out 
on us from the earth, stifling us in the air, pressing down upon 
us from the sky, paralyzing our flesh, decomposing our very 
bones, tugging at our heart-strings—nay, bringing an ingubus 
upon our intellect, sucking out the life from our affections, and 
infusing poison into the springs of character. 
It is true that recoiling with horror, 
“he knew not why, 
E’en at the sound himself had made,” 

he seeks to show that necessity and fate are not all-powerful— 
that the thought which reflects and comprehends law, is 
stronger than necessity, because it analyses and decomposes it,— 
that the moral sentiment which bravely looks fate in the face, 
has an eye that will not blench before this head of Medusa, 
and that the human will is able, with moral strength, to cope 
even with this monster of brutal force. He also dwells on the 
beneficent workings of this very necessity, showing that the 
very aspects which at first repel and appall us, are its most 
essential elements for good. These views are all in the right 
direction. We complain that they are only in a direction 
and bring us to no end—that they put us on a way which 
leads to no goal. In other'werds, he does not overcome Fate 
by substituting in its place a Providence that cares for the 
best ends of the whole by means of wide-reaching and sternly 
working laws, while yet it loves, and pities, and comforts 
the humblest individual that suffers by their action. There 
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is no suggestion “that the very hairs of the head are all 
numbered,” and that the suffering spirit is “of more value 
than many sparrows.” 

The practical conclusion to which Mr. Emerson would lead 
us, we state in his own words: 


“Let us build altars to the Beautiful Necessity, which secures that all is 
made of one piece; that plaintiff and defendant, friend and enemy, animal and 


planet, food and eater, are of one kind. In astronomy, is vast space, but no for- 


eign system ; in geology, vast time, but the same laws as to-day. Why should 
we be afraid of Nature, which is no other than ‘philosophy and theology 
embodied ? Why should we fear to be crushed by savage elements, we who are 
made up of the same elements? Let us build to the Beautiful Necessity, which 
makes man brave in believing that he cannot shun a danger that is appointed, nor 
incur one that is not; to the Necessity which rudely or softly educates him to the 
perception that there are no contingencies; that Law rules throughout existence, 
a Law which is not intelligent but intelligence,—not personal nor impersonal,—it 
disdains words and passes understanding ; it dissolves persons ; it vivifies nature; 
yet solicits the pure in heart to draw on all its omnipotence.” 

The suggestion of an altar to the Beautiful Necessity, and 
of the place where such an altar might probably be erected, 
brings to mind an old book with which Mr. Emerson can- 
not be unacquainted, in which it is written, “Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. 
For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with this inscription—To the unknown God. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” It 
also reminds us of the saying of one who was not deficient in 
his recognition of and in his respect for law. “I had rather 
believe all the fables in the legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Aleoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind.” 

Passing over for the present the Chapters on Power, Wealth, 

Iture, Behavior, we come to that on Worship. At the 
beginning he says, with charming naiveté or provoking auda- 
city, just as we chance to construe him: “ Some of my friends 
have complained, when the preceding papers were read, that 
we discussed Fate, Power, Wealth, on too low a platform,” 
&c., &c., implying, of course, that he had left out of view the 
religious element. Whereupon he proceeds to observe, with 
that air of entire unconsciousness or of injured innocence 
which is wont to be assumed by certain grave looking people 
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when touched by a policeman, that his friends are altogether 
mistaken, inasmuch as to this element he attaches the greatest 
importance. But, he adds, that really it is of very little 
consequence what he or any man may say; that he issure “a 
certain truth will be said through him, though he should be 
dumb, or though he should try to say the reverse,” an apology, 
by the way, which would be just as pertinent for bad gram- 
mar, or for downright nonsense, as it is fur Pantheistic 
Theosophy or Libertine Ethics. He then adds, “dipping his — 
pen in the blackest ink, without the fear of falling into his own 
ink-pot,” that “We are born believing. A man bears beliefs, 
as a tree bears apples.” “I and my neighbors have been 
bred in the notion, that unless we come soon to some good 
church—Calvinism, or Behmenism, or Romanism, or Mormon- 
ism—there would be a universal thaw and dissolution. No 
Isaiah or Jeremy has arrived. Nothing can exceed the 
anarchy that has followed in our skies. The stern old faiths 
have all pulverized.” “’T is a whole population of gentlemen 
and ladies out in search of religions.” “Yet we make shift to 
live.” “The ‘decline of the influence of Calvin, or Fenelon, 
or Wesley, or Channing, need give us no uneasiness.” ‘God 
builds his temple in the heart, on the ruins of churches and 
religions.” 

Again, speaking of the present times, he says, “I do not 
find the religions of men, at this moment, very creditable to 
them, but either childish and insignificant, or unmanly and 
effeminating. The fatal trait is the divorce between religion 
and morality.” 


“ By the irresistible maturing of the general mind, the Christian traditions 
have lost their hold. The dogma of the mystic offices of Christ being dropped, 
and he standing on his genius as a moral teacher, ’tis impossible to maintain 
the old emphasis of his personality ; and it recedes, as all persons must, before 
the sublimity of the moral laws. From this change, and in the momentary 
absence of any religious genius that could offset the immense material activity, 
there is a feeling that religion is gone.” p. 182. 


We question whether Mr. Emerson knows enough of the 
point technically known as the “state of religion,” to be 
qualified to speak upon it with much authority. There are cer- 
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tain species of fish, that, for purposes of concealment and 
defense, can exude from their own bowels a liquid that causes 
the waters in their immediate vicinity to take an inky or a 
purple hue. Doubtless all the objects which the fish beholds 
through this medium are invested with the blackness of ink, 
or the glory of the Tyrian purple. Perhaps Mr. Emerson 
might profitably consider that the atmosphere created by 
his gloomy or his glorious fancies, need not of necessity ex- 
tend farther than “his study” in Concord, or his “club” in 
Boston,—even though it seems to him to invest the universe. 
So much audacious positiveness in assertion, might properly 
rest upon a more careful induction of facts. It may be true 
that the power of certain scholastic formule concerning the . 
person and work of Christ may occupy a smaller part of the 
world’s thinking than in other times, but it is not true that, 
as between the moral teachings of Christ and the power of 
his unmatched personality—the personality is of inferior in- 
terest. Rather is it true, that there was never a time when 
Christ, as a divine and incomparable person, was so powerful 
and plastic in his sway over the world’s thinking and the 
world’s literature as it is at this moment—that there was 
never an hour when Christ, as an object of affection and 
trust, was consecrated in so many believing hearts, and in so 
many Christian homes—never a time, within two centuries, 
when it might be said that more of the men who guide and 
mold the thoughts of the world were themselves molded and 
guided by a faith in Christ’s Divine Personality. We are not 
disposed to deny to Mr. Emerson and his sort of people a 
very considerable influence over the thinking of this country 
and of England. We freely confess that they are the Repre- 
sentative men of a class which is much larger than we wish 
it were; but we think it goes quite beyond the limits of a 
becoming modesty that they should take it upon them to 
speak for all of Christendom that lies beyond Boston and 
twenty miles around. They are fully competent to speak for 
themselves, and in so doing, to express their estimate of 
Christ, but not therefore, qualified to testify as to what the 
rest of the world think, or to draw the inference that if these 
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do not agree with themselves, they are thereby excluded from 
all good society, and must forego ali a with the culti- 
vated and enlightened classes. 

We are confirmed in our opinion that Mr. Emerson is in- 
competent to judge of what the world thinks, by the utter 
shallowness and flippancy of the judgments which he ex- 
presses concerning Christianity itself. The power of this sys- 
tem, he would have us believe, lies in the excellence of its 
moral teachings, and not in the wondrous mystery and charm 
that pertain to the Divine Person whose name it bears. Is it 
possible that he is so pitifully ignorant of the force of the New 
Testament teachings, and of the uniform sentiment of hosts of 
believing Christian philosophers, as not to be aware that the 
chief importance which they attach to what he calls “the 
dogma of the mystic offices of Christ” is that there lies in 
it a power and potency for man’s moral welfare that is un- 
matched by any other and all other systems of faith and duty. 
That much of the religionism of the present day that is 
called after Christ, is superficial and cheap, is true indeed, 
but it is no more true, than that much of the worship which 
is called after Emerson, is twaddle and cant. That the specu- 
lative and practical ethics of many zealons Christians are 
sadly incomplete and inconsistent, is no news to those who 
“retain the Christian traditions,” and, we add, is so far from 
being an argument against, that it is rather an argument for 
the necessity of these very traditions. Mr. Emerson says some 
just and some flippant things about the defective ethics and the 
superficial religionism of the current Christianity, somewhat 
brighter, but no more severe than are frequently uttered in 
sermons by those who “still maintain the old emphasis of 
Christ’s personality.” But that this is possible and true, Mr. 
Emerson is either very sublimely or very willfully ignorant. 

But in the midst of his querulous dissatisfaction with the 
church of the present, he is cheered with the bright anticipa- 
tions of the church of the future. Concerning this church, this 
new John the Baptist, this “voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness” thus expresses himself in the conclusion of his long 
disquisition on worship : 
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“There will be a new church founded on moral science, at first cold and 
naked, a babe in a manger again, the algebra and mathematics of ethical law, 
the church of men to come, without shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut; but it 
will have heaven and earth for its beams and rafters ; science for symbol and 
illustration ; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, poetry. Was 
never stoicism so stern and exigent as this shall be? It shall send man 
home to his central solitude, shame these social, supplicating manners, and 
make him know that much of the time he must have himself to his friend. 
He shall expect no codperation, he shall walk with no companion. The name- 
less Thought, the nameless Power, the superpersonal Heart,—he shall repose 
alone on that. He needs only his own verdict. No good fame can help, no 
bad fame can hurt him. The Laws are his consolers, the good Laws themselves 
are alive, they know if he have kept them, they animate him with the lead- 
ing of great duty, and an endless horizon. Honor and fortune exist to him 
who always recognizes the neighborhood of the great, always feels himself in 
the presence of high causes.” pp. 210, 211. 

It strikes us that in this would-be jubilant strain, there is 
an undertone of concession and apology which betrays the 
conscious weakness of the prophet. What if the babe is 
“cold and naked,” is not this the perfection and the glory 
of the “new church founded on moral science”? “ Let us 
have nothing new which is not its own evidence. There is 
surely enough for the heart and imagination in the réligion 
itself. Let us not be pestered with assertions and half-truths, 
with emotions and snuffle.” What do we want of “the name- 
less Thought, the nameless Power, the superpersonal Heart ” ? 
Why tell us that here is somewhat on which we may “re- 
pose”? Why not repose on the Laws themselves? Surely, 
anything more is, according to Mr. Emerson’s theory, “emo- 
tion and snufile.” ; 

But the Laws who are to be consolers, “the good Laws 
themselves,” though alive, do not satisfy even Mr. Emerson. 
His heart and his flesh ery out for a personal God, whom he 
shadows forth as the “nameless Power, the superpersonal 
Heart.” Through all this confident triumph the cry comes 
up in an undertone, low and sad, like the wailing of a de- 
serted infant, but of which the meaning cannot be mistaken, 
“my soul thirsteth for God, for the iving God.” 

Mr. Emerson seems entirely to overlook that it is the great 
peculiarity of the Christian system, that it provides a per- 
sonal “ Power” for man to worship—which is, at the same 
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time, a personal “Heart,” on which he may repose. The 
power which Christ has had over this world, and is still 
likely to retain, is not explained by “his genius as a moral 
teacher,” but in the fascination and force, the constraining, 
nay, the magnetic influence of his divine personality. It is 
this which has held to their allegiance the myriads of be- 
lieving spirits who gladly give him faith and obedience ; and 
it is this which asserts a fascination over Mr. Emerson himself 
from which he would gladly escape, and which yet he cannot 
account for. He cannot hide from himself the truth that the 
phenomenon of Christ, as described in the evangelists, is the 
most inflexible fact in human history, and that this fact of 
his original appearance, and the still more inexplicable phe- 
nomenon of the tremendous and transforming force which has 
ever since streamed from him into the history of man, defy 
all the solutions which he can find in the “impersonal Laws.” 

Not only does Mr. Emerson fail to understand the power of 
Christ as a person, but he fails equally in understanding his 
“genius as a moral teacher.” Surely he ought to be adequate 
to this, especially since more than eighteen centuries ‘have 
added their contributions of thought and of application to 
the teachings of the master. But does he understand the 
moral system of Christ? Does he inculcate the same ethical 
principles? Or has he discovered those which are better ? 

We assert that his morality is not the morality of Christ, 
and that his whole volume on the conduct of life, shows that 
he does not understand what the Christian system is—that he 
does not understand it well enough to know wherein lay the 
genius and peculiarity of Christ when considered solely as 
a moral teacher. The distinctive feature of the ethical sys- 
tem of Christ, is, that it inculcates self-abnegation, benevolence 
in the form of self-sacrifice, charity, self-denial, forgiveness— 
that it warms the self-seeking and self-centered human soul 
with the glow of the love that seeks not its own, and that its 
comprehensive rule and motto is, “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Mr. Emerson knows no such rule, and his book breathes no 
such spirit as this. We do not overlook the fact that his 
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book contains many wise observations concerning wealth, 
behavior, and culture, that these observations have been made 
by a sharp and discerning eye, and are uttered with the pith 
and genius for which the writer is so justly admired. They 
strongly and clearly depict the emptiness and folly of the 
aims of such as seek to cheat themselves or their fellows 
by vulgar estimates of wealth, manners, and cultivation. 
They expose with a quiet, yet genial satire, the shams 
that are ever shooting up in modern society, especially 
under its American phases. They impress us with an un- 
feigned conviction that honesty is the best policy, in our 
aims, our judgments, our manners, and our hopes. They recog- 
nize distinctly, they even emphasize terribly the resistless su- 
premacy, the crushing absolutism of the Moral Laws that sup- 
port and maintain the changeless order of the universe. From 
these views of man and the universe they leave us to derive 
all our principles of life, wisely sparing the infliction of 
formal precepts and long drawn exhortations. But among 
these rules and principles, we do not find that law of love 
which was the characteristic of the moral system of Christ. 
Mr. Emerson would have us be humane, but not with the 
loving tenderness which Christ enjoined; patient with our 
fellow-men, but rather because it is unmanly to be ruffled, than 
because we ourselves are ever trying the patience of a divine 
master; forgiving, not because we ourselves need to be for- 
given, but because our personal dignity is too lofty and self- 
sustained to allow us to condescend to revenge; kind and 
gentle, not from the overflow of loving affection, but because 
it saves the friction and loss of dignity which resentment and 
anger involve. The Ideal man which Emerson proposes to 
himself and others, is, through the absence of this feature of 
Christlike love, entirely unlike the Ideal which Christ himself 
exemplified and enforced. We cannot, therefore, escape the 
conclusion that his morality is not Christian morality. How- 
ever much he bepraises Christ, the moral teacher, he does not 
receive nor teach the morality which Christ represents. 

The Christian Examiner says of a passage, “Although his 
voice is no longer heard in Christian pulpits, yet what preach- 
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ing can be more practical and Evangelical than this?” What 
ideas the critic can have of the meaning of “ Christian” and 
“Evangelical,” we do not care to inquire. We had supposed that 
these terms had a precise and universally accepted meaning ; 
at least when applied to the ethics of the Gospel—that these 
ethics, at least in their practical import, were too marked and 
peculiar to be mistaken or miscalled even by the most liberal 
interpreter. Tried by this acknowledged standard, the ethics 
of Mr. Emerson can, in our opinion, with no propriety be 
termed either Evangelical or Christian. 

But perhaps he teaches a better morality than the Christian, 
one that is better suited to a.more enlightened age, and which 
is to be regarded as a higher and more perfect development of 
the ethics of Christ. Precisely the opposite is true. His 
ethics are not only below those of Christ, but are not 
equal to the best ethics to which Paganism has attained. 
Stripped of modern phraseology, divested of illustrations drawn 
from modern life, and viewed in their principles and spirit, 
they sink below the believing and loving precepts of the 
conscientious Socrates—and are not to be compared with the 
glowing fervor of the inspired Plato. In one aspect they are 
simple Stoicism without the dogged earnestness of the indomi- 
table Zeno. In another they are pure Epicureanism, applied 
to the enlightenment of modern culture, but without the quiet 
geniality which the Athenian could alone exemplify. Mr. 
Emerson is a stoic in his proud defiance of a Personal Divinity, 
in his quiet acquiescence in all powerful Fate and in the sover- 
eign self-reliance with which he confronts the movements of 
destiny. He is a stoic in his contempt of the unenlightened 
masses, in his deification of intelligence, and in the arrogance 
with which he claims to humanity the prerogatives that belong 
to God alone. He is epicurean in his intense absorption 
in the present life, in his dependance on its resources for all 
the good which he contemplates, in neglecting to honor the 
blessed uses of sickness and suffering, and in the exclusive re- 
gard for intellectual and esthetic enjoyment. 

The best and noblest of the ancient teachers aspired after 
an immortal existence, and drew their most inspiring influences 
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from the very imagination that such an existence was possible. 
Mr. Emerson thinks it beneath his dignity to be indebted to 
faith in immortality, for any excitement to virtue. The present 
is enough for him to think and care for. The purest of the 
ancient moralists had an unquestioning faith in the personal 
responsibility of man, if not in the personality of the divine 
nature. Mr. Emerson is shy of an earnest faith in either. 
For these reasons we prefer Socrates, Plato, Plutarch, and 
Cicero, one and all, to the Sage of Concord. 

We are not insensible to the many charms which Mr. 
Emerson lends to any subject which he treats, nor, on the 
other hand, can we fail to notice the rhetorical trickeries of 
which he not unfrequently avails himself. But his manifest 
power as a thinker and writer, lend no real authority to his 
opinions, however great may be the fascination with which they 
invest his treatment of them. It is with the principles that 
run through this book with an ever present though unseen 
influence, and that now and then crop out in statements that 
cannot be mistaken—it is with these principles that we have 
to do, not with the many and varied gems of thought which 
drop from his sparkling pen, nor with the sayings, both witty 
and wise, with which he has strown so richly the course of his 
discussions. 

We must confess, however, to a sense of humiliation for the 
reputation of our country’s literature, that it should be so 
largely and conspicuously represented by a writer who deals 
so superciliously with the profoundest problems of philosophy, 
and so dogmatically with the most stubborn facts of history— 
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— who through strength or weakness—from knowledge or con- 





ceit, assumes that he is emancipated from the obligations ordi- 
narily recognized by the profoundest thinkers to cite facts and 
adduce arguments, and by virtue of a special license is allowed 
to dogmatize concerning the gravest matters, or flippantly dis- 
miss them with an Orphic saying. That such a wnter should 
mold the opinions and form the creed of so many scores of 
thoughtful spirits, and be accepted as one of the profoundest 
philosophers of America, excites both grief and shame for our 
generation and our country. It argues either lack of knowl- 
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edge, or lack of individual independence, deficiency in moral 
earnestness, or an excess of literary toadyiém which is any- 
thing but honorable to our countrymen. We confess, also, 
a sort of shame for Mr. Emerson himself, that he should seem 
to be so insensible to the poverty and flimsiness of the princi- 
ples which he so gravely propounds and studiously puts forth 
as profound utterances, but which are nothing better than the 
exuvie of the thinking of darker ages and earlier genera- 
tions. But it is strangest of all that he should bestow on a 
creed so poor, so starveling, and so comfortless, the wealth of 
genius with which he has been so richly endowed by nature, 
and which he has wrought into such forms of beauty by 
a generous culture. We entreat him to take a few lessons 
both in good sense and ethics from the true hearted Socrates, 
if he will not condescend to learn somewhat from Christ. 
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ArticLe XII.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Hacensacn’s History or Docrrixes.*—In a previous number 
of this journal, we noticed the Edinburgh Translation of this 
work, and pointed out the characteristic excellencies and faults of 
the author, as a theological historian. (See New ENGLANDER, 
Volume eighteen, page 760). We had not compared Mr. Buch’s 
version with the original; but it occasions us no surprise to 
learn that it needs mending; for we long ago learned to look 
with suspicion upon the Scottish series of translations, of which 
it forms a part. In several of them, blunders abound, to say 
nothing of a general infelicity and clumsiness of style. Adopt- 
ing in the main, the Edinburgh translation, Professor Smith has 
revised it throughout, submitting in some instances, to the labor of 
re-writing “ whole sentences and even paragraphs.” He has add- 
ed the improvements in the third and fourth editions of Hagen- 
bach, which had not found their way into the Scottish re-publica- 
tion. He has also made additions of his own, consisting, in most 
cases, of brief citations from authorities and references, not con- 
tained in the German work. The supplementary matter furnished 
by the American edition is of no inconsiderable value. We wish 
that the book could have been enriched with more copious refer- 
ences to the old and standard English theology. Here is a rich 
and unexplored field,—to gather up in summaries and commenta- 
ries, the English dogmatic theology of the former periods. As it 
is, Professor Smith’s edition will henceforward be the standard 
edition of the work. We reiterate our commendation of the can- 
dor and learning discovered in this treatise, and our high estimate 
of its usefulness; at the same time observing that we miss that 
sharpness of statement, and theological acumen, which are essen- 





* A Text Book of the History of Doctrines, By Dr. K. R. Hacensacn, Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of Basle, The Edinburgh Translation of C. 
W. Buch. Revised, with large additions from the fourth German Edition, and 
other sources, By Henay B. Sutn, D. D., &c., &e. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 1861. 
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tial to the highest success, ir exhibiting the history of religious 
tenets and controversies. Of the importance of this branch of 
study, it will soon be unnecessary to speak, to those who are not 
disposed to decry learning altogether. As an aid to Biblical in- 
terpretation ; as suggesting the great cardinal principles of the 
Christian faith, in contradistinction from non-essentials; as inspi- 
ring a genial and catholic temper, expanding alike the intellectual 
view and the charities of the heart, the thorough study of the 
history of doctrines is exceedingly effective. The requisite con- 
dition on the part of the student, is that he shall not give up his 
independence, and confidence in his own thinking. If he retain 
these, the more he attends to the thinking of other men, and other 
ages, the better. Those who handle works of this class, scarce- 
ly need be reminded of the necessity of examining for themselves 
the data on which the statements in the text are professedly found- 
ed. We are never sure of our footing, until we stand on the orig- 
inal authorities, and deduce our views from an inspection of the 
sources of knowledge. This lesson an active student of history is 
likely to learn, before proceeding far in historical investigations. 


EveNINnGs wits THE Docrrines.*—This book offers, for the pub- 
lic use, a series of Discourses, delivered by the author “on suc- 
cessive Tuesday evenings, in the winter of 1858-9,” upon the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel. They are clearly written, and char- 
acterized by those pleasant turns of illustration and thought, for 
which Dr. Adams is so favorably known among the readers of his 
practical writings. The management of the practical portions of 
his argument is usually very felicitous. He rarely fails of success, 
when he would show how the great truths of the Christian sys- 
tem meet the wants of the human soul, and are commended to its 
confidence, by the fact of this adaptation. In his speculative the- 
ories, he adopts the opinions which are currently received by the 
literal adherents of the views of the late Dr. Woods, in their 
middle phase. There is a want of sharpness in the statements, of 
consistency in the logic, and of strength and force in the impres- 
sion made upon the conscience, which detract greatly from the 
value of the book. It is a very good book for those who are 





* Evenings with the Doctrines. By Neueman Avams, D. D. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln, 1861, 12mo. pp. 415. 
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already convinced, or are easily satisfied, but acute thinkers re- 
quire more subtle and logical reasoning, and strong thinkers de- 
mand more vigorous thoughts. 

It has one advantage above most books of the kind. It is 
written in a style unencumbered by technical theological phrase- 
ology, and the illustrations and reasonings are derived from the 
workings of the author’s own intellect. It takes, therefore, a 
much higher rank than works of this kind usually can claim, 
in respect to its fitness to instruct and interest the public. 


Tue CuristiAN ELEMENT IN PLATO, AND THE PLatTonic Put- 
Losopny.*—We refer to this volume, at the present time, not for 
the purpose of criticism, but simply to attest its value as a contri- 
bution to philosophy and also to theology. It is clear and rigid 
in its analysis, yet penetrated with a thorough Christian feeling. 
We heartily commend it to all students of Plato, and to such as 
are interested in the relation of Plato to modern philosophy. We 
propose, at an early day, to return to this subject, and to this vol- 
ume, which has shed so much light upon it, and to devote to it a 
more extended consideration. 


Turner’s Tooveuts on Scrierurat Prornecy.}—These Lec- 
tures were originally published in 1851, and are now re-issued by 
Mr. Randolph. They well deserve this compliment, for they are 
characterized by the good sense, yaried learning, and earnest Chris- 
tian feeling, which are the well known qualities of the much-res- 
pected author. The topics treated of are as follows: 

Prophecy,—its divine origin,—its increasing development, and 
certainty. Prophecy communicated in various ways. Prophetic 
vision,—Prophetic simile and figure. Qulifications of the inter- 





* The Christian Element in Plato, and the Platonic Philosophy. Unfolded and 

set forth by Dr. C. Ackerman, Archdeacon at Jena. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Samvet Ratrn Assury, B. A. With an introductory note, by Wiu1am 
G. T. Suepp, D. D., Brown Professor in Andover Theological Seminary, Edin- 
burgh. T. & T. Clark. 1861. 
In seven discourses, delivered in the Chapel of the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, With Notes. By Samver H. Turner, D. 
D., Professor of Biblical Learning, &c., &c. New York: Anson D. F, Randolph, 
685 Broadway. 1860, 12mo. pp. 247. 
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preter. The Blessing of Japhet. To these discussions are ap- 
pended a body of valuable notes. The earnest student of proph- 
ecy is well aware of the difficult and perplexing questions which 
are presented in the subjects of double sense, the Messianic pas- 
sages, the literal re-building of Jerusalem, and return of the 
Jews. All these are treated by Dr. Turner with a full knowledge 
of what has been written on these subjects, a disposition to do 
complete justice to the facts of the case, and an earnest Christian 
feeling. There is so little pretension in the claims and style of 
the author, however, that the weight of his opinions, and the com- 
prehensiveness of his thoughts, might very easily be overlooked. 

It is common for students in theology, and clergymen, to in- 
quire for some manual on the subject of prophecy, which they 
may safely trust as a guide. We believe that no single volume of 
its size, in the language, is worthy to be preferred to this. 


TURNER ON THE GOSPELS, AND ON OUR Lorp’s Discourse AT 
Capernaum.*—The first mentioned of these volumes is an arrange- 
ment of the four Gospels in a Harmony—presenting the parallel 
passages in parallel columns, so as to lie open before the eye at 
once—according to the Tables of Eusebius, which were founded 
partially on the work of Ammonius, an Alexandrian scholar of an 
earlier date. The tables are ten in number ; the first containing 
what is common to all the four Gospels; the second, third and 
fourth, what is found in three, as Matthew, Mark and Luke, &c. ; 
the fifth to the ninth, what belongs to only two, as Matthew and 
Luke, &c.; and the tenth, what is found in each one, as peculiar 
to itself. The book is well arranged, well printed, and provided 
with an index at the end, by which every verse can be readily re- 
ferred to. It is withal a book calculated to excite attention as 
presenting the Harmony in our own translation, and, yet, accord- 
ing to so ancient an authority. The other volume is a new edi- 
tion of a controversial tract, published several years ago, on the 

* The Gospels according to the Ammonian Sections, and the Tables of Eusebius. 
Arranged from the Authorized English Translation. By Samvet H. Turver, 
D. D., Professor in the General Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 1860. 12mo. pp. 443. 

* Essay on our Lord’s Discourse atCapernaum, recorded in the Sixth Chapter of 
St. John. By Samvuet H. Turner, D. D. New York: Anson F, Randolph. 
1860. 12mo, pp. 158. 
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subject of the sixth chapter of the Gospel of John, in which the 
author successfully opposes the arguments of Cardinal Wiseman, 
in respect to the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence. 
After exposing the weakness of his opponent’s reasoning, Dr. Turner 
exhibits, in a scholarly manner, his own idea of the chapter, and 
maintains the Protestant, view with much ability. 


THE TWO RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKS OF Dr. AppIson ALEX- 
ANDER.*—Both of these volumes are fragmentary in their charac- 
ter. The Commentary on Matthew, indeed, was in the course 
of preparation at the time of the author’s death, and is only 
completed as far as the sixteenth chapter. We are very 
glad, however, that it has been given to the public even in its 
unfinished state, for the number of scholarly commentaries on the 
earlier gospels, which can be put into the hands of our students 
and others, is not large, while everything of this character from the 
pen of Dr. Alexander will be sure to be studied with advantage. 
We feel more in doubt respecting the general usefulness of the 
Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesiastical History. 
Of this volume the editor says, that the two fragments here pre- 
sented “ include all that Dr. Alexander left in a condition fit for the 
press, of his remarkable Biblical and Historical Lectures. It had 
long been his purpose to write out these Lectures, but two causes 
operated to prevent this; first, the pressure of his professional 
labors, including the preparation of his commentaries; and sec- 
ondly, the rapid strides he was constantly making in the knowl- 
edge cf his subjects, never brought him to the point where he 
could satisfy his own mind that he was ready to print. It was 
this fact that gave such vivacity and originality to his instruc- 
tions; his lectures to each succeeding class being the outpouring 
of his own acquisitions. These fragments alone remain to us. 
The brief skeletons of his biblical research, although covering 
hundreds of pages, could hardly be arranged, and never filled out, 
by any living man.” As may be inferred from these few words, 
which are take from the preface, this book contains what seems to 
be one or two of the introductory lectures in each course. As such, 





* The Gospel according to Matthew. Explained by Josern Appison ALEx- 
anper,* New York: Charles Scribner. 1861, 12mo, pp. 456, 

* Notes on New Testament Literature and Ecclesiastical History. By Josurn 
Appison Atexanper, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 12mo, pp. 319. 
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these notes will be interesting to the author’s many pupils, since 
they will remind them of what they heard with so much pleasure 
at the Theological Seminary. They, of course, present what is 
valuable in its place, and not only this, but they make both a 
readable book and one which may be somewhat useful as opening 
the subjects under consideration and surveying the field. But 
almost from the very nature of the case,—especially as they are 
only fragments, they contain what is rather better adapted for the 
lecture room than for a printed volume, and it may be questioned 
whether the general student, who has not the ground of interest 
mentioned above, will not find elsewhere what will be more satis- 
factory and what will more fully repay him. We have examined 
the volume throughout, and while we hesitate somewhat as to 
recommending it to persons who have no more ready money than 
our theological friends commonly have, we do not doubt that all 
who do purchase it may find it a convenient book for reference, 
and one which offers many good suggestions. 


Esrarp’s ComMMENTARY ON THE EptstLEes or Joun.*—Dr. Eb- 
rard, as our readers will remember, is one of the persons who have 
carried forward the unfinished New Testament Commentary of 
Olshausen toward its completion. All who have read Olshausen’s 
work are consequently familiar with his style and peculiarities, as 
they are exhibited in the volume on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and we are sure they will be glad to purchase the present volume, 
which belongs to the same series. We have consulted Ebrard’s 
writings somewhat extensively, and they are certainly full of in- 
terest and of the evidences of care and learning. No one can use 
his works without benefit. He is, no doubt, fanciful at times. 
He is apt to run off into the extremes of nicety in his tracing out 
of the thoughts and plans of an author. He is not, perhaps, the 
man of all others whom we should choose to be our advocate 
against the modern opponents of the gospel in the department of 
criticism. He may have many other failings. But, whatever 
may be his faults as a commentator, we are free to confess, 





* Biblical Commentary on the Epistles of St. John; in continuation of 
the work of Olshausen, With an Appendix on the Catholic Epistles, and an In- 
troductory Essay on the Life and writings of St. John. By Dr. Joun H. A, Esrarp, 
Translated by Rev. W. B. Pore, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Philadelphia: 
Smith, English & Co, 1860. 8vo. pp. 423. 
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that we feel under obligation to him for much that he has given 
us, and we shall always be ready to examine what he has to say, 
assured that we shall, at least, find enough to reward us for our 
labor. It is certainly refreshing to read a page or two from him, 
after having read some long and profound discussion of Olshausen, 
though this latter writer, as everybody says, had a peculiar “depth 
of spiritual insight,” and we suppose what every one says of him 
is true. We have been sometimes reminded, however, in trying 
to find out how he happened to see what he did, either, that the 
natural man does not possess the spiritual vision, or that something 
else is true, we will not pretend to say what. 

The commentary of Ebrard, which we have just received, is 
very full and is carefully written, with a thorough examination of 
the views of others. As to the faithfulness of the translation we 
are unable to speak decisively, as we have not seen the original 


work. It is by the same person who has translated Stier’s Words 
of the Lord Jesus. 


BenGEt’s Gromon.*—We congratulate Professor Lewis, of Troy 
University, and his associate, Professor Vincent, on the successful 
manner in which they have accomplished their work. From the 
comparison between the present volume and the original Latin 
which we have been able to make, we judge the translation to 
be an exceedingly concise, accurate and careful one. To every 
one who is familiar with Bengel’s Gnomon the mere fact that it is 
well translated will be enough to commend the book, and there is 
no one at all acquainted with the leading German commentaries 
of this century, who has not learned from them, if not by personal 
study, to admire the clearness and conciseness, as well as the rich- 
ness of thought and high scholarship of this celebrated man. The 
editors have added much to the value of the volume by the judi- 
ciously selected annotations and remarks from the best modern 
writers on the Scriptures, such as Meyer, De Wette, Liicke, Stier, 
&c., many of which are now presented in an English form for the 
first time. We think great skill has been shown in adapting the 





* John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament,—Pointing out from the 
Natural Force of the words, the Simplicity, Depth, Harmony and Saving Power 
of its Divine Thoughts, A new translation. By Cuaruron T, Lewis, M. A., and 
Marvis R. Vixcent, M. A., Professors in Troy University, Vol. I. Philadel- 
phia: Perkinpine & Higgins. 1860. 8vo. pp. 925. 
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work to the use and wants of those who do not read the original 
language of the New Testament, while, at the same time, it loses 
nothing of its fitness for the critical student. The first volume 
only is published as yet, extending as far as the end of the Acts of 
the Apostles, but the remaining portion is expected before many 
months have passed. We could only wish that the publishers 
who have printed the work admirably and on very good paper, 
had divided what we now have into two parts. The whole book 
should certainly be in four volumes, instead of two. 


Dr. J. W. ALExaNDER’s THoucuts on Preacurne.*—Dr. J. 
W. Alexander has already been the subject of a separate Article in 
the New Englander, in the month of November, 1860. This vol- 
ume, recently issued, is made up of “ Homiletical Paragraphs,” 
taken from his private journals, ten Letters to Young Ministers, 
re-printed from the Presbyterian, five Articles contributed by him 
to the Princeton Review, and “ Miscellaneous Paragraphs,” which, 
like the “ Homiletical,” are from the author’s journals, and many 
of which should have been included under that head, but, as a 
note informs us, “were procured too late for insertion there.” 
About a third part of the book is, therefore, a posthumous publi- 
cation, being such thoughts as “he was in the habit of jotting 
down,” by way of materials for “a volume on Homiletics,” which, 
the Preface tells us, “it had long been his cherished wish to pre- 
pare for the use of young ministers and students.” It moves re- 
gret, that in this particular, “‘death defeated his plans.” The 
book, as a whole, is more valuable and interesting than the title 
led us to expect, or than we inferred from some printed notices 
which, like too many judgments of the same sort, were probably 
penned without a sufficient examination of its contents. It con- 
firms the impression of those who knew the author, that he was 
the man to prepare such a work as he contemplated. The mate- 
rials here collected, fragmentary and miscellaneous as they must 
be, are fitted to stimuiate and guide “young ministers and stu- 
dents.” The Letters and Essays reprinted, are in the clear, di- 
rect, and lively style, which made him one of our best writers and 
preachers, for all classes of the people, and show the learning and 





* Thoughts on Preaching : being Contributions to Homiletics. By James W. 
Avexanper, D, D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. pp. 514. 12mo, 
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judgment that qualified him to be a successful teacher of Homi- 
letics. Particularly we commend to the notice of young ministers 
the Letters on “ Extempore Preaching,” and the Articles on “ Ex- 
pository Preaching,” and on “The Pulpit in Ancient and Modern 
Times,” and “The Eloquence of the French Pulpit.” The use 
here made of these Essays and Letters is another instance added 
to many afforded in late years, of the permanent value that may 
belong to the best efforts of the best minds, in the periodical lite- 
rature of the day, even in the weekly and daily journalism, that 
used to seem too ephemeral to justify such expenditure. A good 
part of our modern English classics is compiled from such sources. 
As often happens, however, with the more informal utterances of 
gifted men, that portion of this volume which is made up of “ jot- 
tings” from the author’s journals, is as interesting as any other. 
It shows how much thought he bestowed on sermonizing, how 
earnest and fastidious, and yet liberal, he was on this subject, and 
how thoroughly he appreciated the proper business of preaching, 
as distinguished from any mere scholastic or literary work. We 
have long felt that formalism is a great obstacle to pulpit elo- 
quence, as really as to vital piety; and in these “ Paragraphs,” 
Dr. Alexander continually shows himself conscious of the fact, 
and struggles manfully against it. His culture and discipline 
made him familiar with the “rules” of “sermonizing,” the criti- 
cal prescriptions for “ analysis,” “ divisions,” “ applications,” and 
the like, and he felt himself rather hindered and hampered, than 
aided by such apparatus, in the preacher’s real business, which is 
to address the gospel effectively to his hearers. In his experience 
and conclusions, many able ministers will concur. We have his 
sanction, almost in our own words, to the doctrine we have long 
held, (New Englander, vol. 5, p. 96), that there is no reason why 
sermons should not be as free and diversified in their structure, as 
the ancient orations, or as any other kinds of grave, popular ad- 
dress. If there is an “art of sermonizing” to be taught in our 
theological seminaries, let it be, if possible, in lessons that the pu- 
pils will not have to unlearn, in order to preach with freedom and 
effect. On this subject we must cite Dr. Alexander’s words. “TI 
wish I could make sermons as if I had never heard or read how 
they are made by other people. The formalism of regular divi- 
sions and applications is deadly.” p.1. He cites from Dr. Chan- 
ning’s biography :—“ Gradual change of tone in Dr, Channing’s 
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address,—it was constantly becoming less ministerial, and more 
manly,” and adds, “I think I know what this means—coming out 
of the homiletic tortoise shell,—not leaving humanity at the foot 
of the pulpit-stairs,—talking like other men,—as any profoundly 
thinking, thoroughly agitated man would talk on a great subject, 
to a casual group of waiting persons, also deeply interested.” p. 
42. Again:—* Be yourself. In the making of sermons, I have 
never so well succeeded as when I have forgotten all models, and 
consented io be myself. Every man has his own way, in which he 
is better than in all others. Those sermons have turned out the 
best, in which I have turned the matter over in my mind several 
times, and then written without predetermined skeleton.” p. 43. 
Here, too, is a more general practical lesson :—‘* The best subject 
is commonly that which comes of itself. I never could under- 
stand what is meant by making a sermon, on a prescribed text. 
The right text is the one which comes of itself, during reading 
and meditation; which accompanies you in walks, goes to bed 
with you, and rises with you. On such a text, thoughts swarm 
and cluster, like bees upon a branch. The sermon ferments for 
hours and days, and at length, after patient waiting, and almost 
spontaneous working, the subject clarifies itself, and the true 
method of treatment presents itself in a shape which cannot be 
rejected.” p. 38. After all that can be taught on this subject, 
whether by precept or example, no doubt there are ministers who 
have nothing to write or say, or nothing that anybody cares to 
hear; and the question being, How shall they go to work in order 
to preach a good sermon? we answer it by another question, Why 
should they preach at all? Or, (scripturally), “How shall they 
preach, except they be sent ?” 


Pateario’s Benerir or Carist’s Deata.*—A very handsome 
edition of this interesting work has been published in Philadel- 
phia by the Presbyterian Publication Committee. We noticed 
the Boston edition in the last number of this Quarterly ; and now 
take this occasion to correct an error into which we then inad 





* The Benefits of Christ's Death ; or, the glorious Riches of God’s Free Grace, 
which every true believer receives by Jesus Christ and him crucified. Originally 
written in Italian, by Aonzo Pateario, and now reprinted from an ancient 
English translation. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 1861. 
24mo. pp. 181. 
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vertently fell. We stated, on the authority of a review of Mr. 
Macaulay, written in 1840, that no copy in the Italian language,— 
in which this book was written, and in which so many thousands 
of copies were published,—was known to be in existence,—so 
thoroughly did the Inquisition do its work of destruction. It is 
well known, however, that, since Mr. Macaulay made this state- 
ment, several copies in the Italian language have been discovered, 
in different libraries ; and, according to the latest intelligence, the 
work of Paleario has already been reissued in Pisa and Florence. 


Dr. Busuneit’s “CHaracter or Jesus.” *—When Dr. Bush- 
nell’s book, “ Nature, and the Supernatural,” was published, the 
desire was universally expressed that the tenth chapter, the title 
of which was “ The Character of Jesus forbids his possible classi- 
fication with men,” might be given to the public, in a separate 
volume. We are glad to see that Mr. Charles Scribner has grati- 
fied the friends of the author by publishing it as was suggested, 
ard in very handsome style. We are confident that it will now 
meet with wide circulation among a class of persons who would, 
perhaps, have been deterred from reading it, as a chapter, in the 
larger volume. 


Scuarr’s Monat Cnaracrer or Jesus.|—The substance of this 
tract was delivered before the Porter Rhetorical Society, at Ando- 
ver, in August, 1860, and was afterwards repeated as a sermon, 
before the meeting of the Synod of the German Reformed Church. 
It is now given to the public, in a form somewhat altered and 
enlarged. We have perused it with care and greatinterest. The 
argument is candid, sober, and learned. The points are clearly 
and cautiously taken. Each one is supported by appropriate evi- 
dence, and they are all wrought together into an argument of con- 
vincing power. The literature of the subject is also given, and a 
brief, yet instructive sketch of the modern theories of the person 
and claims of Christ, is appropriately supplied. 





* The Character of Jesus ; forbidding his possible classification with men. By 
Horace Busunext, New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 24mo, pp. 173. 

+ The Moral Character of Christ, or the perfection of Christ’s Humanity, a 
proof of his Divinity. A Theological Tract for the people. By Pamir Scuarr, 
D. D., Professor of Divinity at Mercersburg, Pa. Chambersburg: H. Kieffer & 
Co. 1861. 8vo. pp. 52. 
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But though the argument is clear and convincing, and though 
the learning is solid and copious, the treatise glows with a sub- 
dued earnestness and power, which now and then breaks out into 
fervid eloquence.. Taken as a whole, it is the best single mono- 
graph on this subject which we have, that is at once brief, learn- 
ed, and eloquent. It seems equally fitted for German and English 
readers. It ought at once to be distributed by thousands, among 
the multitudes who are skeptical in respect to the claims of our 
Divine Redeemer. 


TRAVELS. 


Miss Bremer’s Lire 1x tHE OLp Wortp.*—These two thick 
volumes before us—recently published in Philadelphia, by Messrs. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—in which Miss Bremer gives an, 
account of the two years she lately spent in Switzerland, Belgium, 
France, and Italy, are among the most entertaining and instruc- 
tive of the books of European travel which we have read for some 
years. The authoress is so well known to the reading public in 
this country, that it is not necessary to speak here of her style as 
a writer, or of her qualifications as an observer of men and things. 
Most persons who take up these books, and follow her course from 
city to city, will feel as if they were looking over the journal of 
an old and well known friend. One thing, however, we were 
hardly prepared to expect. It is the animation and enthusiasm 
which Miss Bremer displays at every step in her progress. She 
was no youthful traveler, setting out for the first time from her 
Northern home. She had already had her first impressions of 
continental travel. Thirty years before, she had had, with all her 
father’s family, the experience of a six months’ residence in Paris; 
and since then, few of her sex have seen more of society and of 
the world. It should be borne in mind, also, that she set out on 
this journey just after death had invaded her home, and left her 
the last of six children, without father or mother, utterly “ deso- 
late,” and feeling, as she says, that she was “solitary” in the 
world. Yet what cheerfulness, what vivacity, what enthusiasm 





_ * Life in the Old World; or Two Years in Switzerland and Italy. By 
Freepers Brewer, Translated by Mary Howirr. Two Volumes. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 1861, 12mo, pp. 488, 474. 
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are revealed on every page! Everything is sought out, and 
examined, and enjoyed; and everything seems as fresh to her, as 
if it was the young girl of thirty years ago that was giving us 
her impressions. It is delightful to know that it is possible for so 
old a traveler to have so keen a sense of enjoyment. 

As might be expected, from what we know of Miss Bremer, she 
was by no means contented with seeing the outside of things 
during her travels. While she enjoyed to the full the grandeur of 
the Alps, and the loveliness of Italy, she felt, wherever she was, 
in city or in village, that it is the inner life of a people, their 
homes, their customs, their institutions, their men of note, and, 
above all, their religious characteristies, which are the things of 
highest importance and interest. And it is in its details respect- 
ing just these things, about which it is so difficult for most persons 
to obtain information, that the book has its chief value. 

When at Lausanne, for instance, which was one of the first 
cities she visited, she tells us about Vulleimin, the Professor of 
History; about M. Hirzel, the Superintendent of the Blind 
Asylum, whom we remember to have seen a few years ago in the 
United States; about M. Haldeman, a well known gentleman of 
fortune whose beautiful grounds on the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva many American travelers remember doubtless with 
pleasure; about the widow of Professor Alexander Vinet. She 
gives us accounts, too, of the little social gatherings she attended ; 
of the religious services in the churches where she worshiped ; 
she tells us of the condition of things in the National church; and 
the whole history of the Free church movement in the Canton 
Vaud, going quite back to the political revolution, in Lausanne, 
in 1845. 

The same course is followed wherever she goes, with full as 
great particularity. Everywhere Miss Bremer gives us accounts 
of her conversations with the most distinguished and best informed 
people she met. Everywhere she gives us information respecting 
the religious and political condition of the people. Her own 
reflections are not always of the most profound character. Not 
unfrequently we differ from her views as she expresses them. 
But, as a whole, we are inclined to think that the majority of 
readers will feel that these volumes are not only very entertaining, 
but that they are a valuable contribution to their knowledge of 
the countries she visited. 
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We will bring our notice, which is altogether too short, to a 
close, with an extract from an exceedingly interesting conversa- 
tion which Miss Bremer had with the Pope, to an interview with 
whom she was admitted when she was in Rome. 


“T entered, attended by Monsignore di Merode, who knelt at the door, and 
then left me alone with ‘His Holiness.’ 

“I saw at the farther end of an oblong, light, and very simply furnished room, 
a man of a stout but handsome figure, standing at a writing-table, dressed in a 
long white garment, with scarlet lapels and cap. I made one low courtesy at the 
door, another in the middle of the room in obedience to the Pope’s sign to me to 
advance, and yet a third as I approached him and took my stand on the same 
little carpet with him, which I did in accordance with his friendly indication of 
his will. (For such persons as do not kneel to the Pope, are required by the 
ceremonial to make three courtesies or bows). 

“The portraits of the Pope are in general like him, but his full, short and 
broad countenance has, when seen more nearly, less expression of kindness, and 
considerable more of self-will and temper than the portraits exhibit. The glance 
of the blue eye is lively, but not profound, and is deficient in earnestness. The 
complexion and physique generally indicate the best of health, a good appetite— 
and a good cook. 

“The Pope cast his eye on a written paper which he held in his hand, and 
having inquired about my country and place of residence, added, ‘You have 
written somewhat ?” 

“ Myself.—Yes, your Holiness; novels of domestic life—more properly de- 
scriptions of life, but in the form of novels. 

“ The Pope.—But you are a Catholic? 

“ Myself.—No, your Holiness, not a Roman Catholic. 

“The Pope.—Then you must become one, There is no completeness or conse- 
quence out of the Catholic church. 

“ Myself.—Permit me, your Holiness, to ask a question? 

“ The Pope.—Yes, ask it. 

“ Myself.—I love, with my whole heart, our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. I 
believe in His divinity: in His redeeming efficacy for me and the whole world; 1 
will alone obey and serve Him. Will your Holiness not acknowledge me as a 
Christian ? 

“ The Pope.—For a Christian! Most Certainly. But 

“ Myself.—And as a member of the church of Christ ? 

“The Pope.—Ye—s, in a certain sense; but—but then the people must 
acknowledge as true everything which this church says and enjoins. You ought 
not in the mean time to believe that the Pope sends to Hell all who do not 
acknowledge the infallibility of the Catholic church. No, I believe that many 
persons of other creeds may be saved, by living according to the truth which they 
acknowledge. I believe so, most certainly. 

“ Myself.—It delights me infinitely, to hear this from your Holiness. Because 
I have cherished the hope of finding in your Holiness a more righteous judge, as 
regards these questions, than in many other Catholics, who say, ‘You are not a 
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Christian ; you cannot be saved, if you do not, in all respects, believe as we and 
our church do.’ 

“The Pope.—In this they are ‘wrong. But you see, my daughter, people 
should be able to give an account of their Christian belief; not believe s'one in 
generals, but believe in the separate parts of a doctrine. It is already something 
to believe in the second person of the Godhead, and in His incarnation; but it is 
necessary also to believe in the institution which He founded on earth, otherwise 
there can be in reality no faith in Him. And people must believe in the Pope. 
The Pope is Christ’s representative on earth,” 

” al * ” * * * * * * 

“The Pope.—But you have not either confession nor absolution; you do not 
believe in the mass, nor in the seven sacraments, nor upon those things and ordi- 
nances which the church of Christ appoints. He who believes the one must 
believe in all. There is but one God in heaven, and but one church on earth, in 
which he lives, by his representative, and by regulations which he has appointed. 
This you must understand, and, in order to become a perfect Christian; not do it 
by halves—make an open confession thereof. 

“ Myself.—Loving the Lord Christ, and living according to his commandments, 
are, according to our belief, the essentials of the Christian ! 

“ The Pope,—Very good. I will tell you something. Pray !—pray for light 
from the Lord,—for grace to acknowledge the truth,—because this is the only 
means of attaining it. Controversy will do no good. In controversy is pride 
and self-love. People, in controversy, make a parade of their knowledge,—of 
their acuteness,—and, after all, every one continues to hold his own views. 
Prayer alone gives light and strength for the acquirement of the truth and of 
grace. Pray every day, every night before you go to rest, and I hope that 
grace and light may be given to you; for God wishes that we should humble 
ourselves, and he gives his grace to the humble, And now, God bless and keep 
you, for time and eternity ! 

“This pure, priestly, and fatherly admonition, was so beautifully and fervently 
expressed, that it went to my heart, and humbly, and with my heart, I kissed the 
hand paternally extended towards me. That it was the hand of the Pope, did 
not embarrass me in the slightest degree, for he was to me, really, at this moment, 
the representative of the Teacher, who, in life and doctrine, preached humility, 
not before men, but before God; and taught mankind to pray to him. The 
Pope’s words were entirely true and evangelical. I thanked him from my entire 
heart, and departed more satisfied with him than with myself. I had stood 
before him in my Protestant pride; he had listened with patience, replied with 
kindness, and finally exhorted me, not with papal arrogance, but as a true gospel 
teacher. I parted from him with more humility of spirit than I had come.” 
pp. 178-184. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Memorrs or THE Rey. Davin Sanpeman.*—This is a memoir— 
prepared by the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, the friend and biogra- 
pher of the lamented McCheyne—of a young Scotch Missionary 
who died of cholera at Amoy, in China, in 1858. He was then a 
little more than thirty years of age, and died just before he had 
completed his second year of labor among the Chinese. His 
character, as here represented, was one of singular beauty and 
purity. There is embodied in the memoir rather more of incident 
than is usual in the case of one whose career terminated so early. 
An account is given of several of his vacation expeditions to the 
Highlands, to England, and to Switzerland and Italy, which are 
full of interest; and everywhere we see the same noble and 
single-minded devotion to the work of the Lord, in all places and 
on all occasions. But what has been especially pleasing to us is 
the evidence which is given in this volume of the influence which 
the memoirs of many of our American Christians have exerted and 
are now exerting beyond the limits of their native land. The 
memoir of Harlan Page exerted no inconsiderable influence over 
David Sandeman ; and we find reference also to Champion and to 
James Brainerd Taylor. It is not a little gratifying to see, from 
the biographies of religious men in all quarters of the world, how 
the names which we delight to honor are becoming everywhere 
familiar as household words. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Exste Venner.t—Respecting this book, as a werk of art, we 
have no space to speak. In Elsie Venner, the principal charac- 
ter, who is half maniac and half demoniac, and in the love ad- 
ventures scattered through the work, there is enough of the 
unnatural and the romantic to satisfy the readers of this class of 





* Memoir of the Life and Brief Ministry of Rev. David Sandeman, Missionary 
to China. By the Rev. Axprew A. Bonar. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1861, 16mo. pp. 313. 

Elsie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. By Oxr1ven Wenpett Howmes, Au- 
thor of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” etc., ete. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1861. Two Volumes. 12mo. 
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fiction. We will add, that it contains many passages of rare 
beauty. 

The work, however, possesses interest for us, from its theo- 
logical character. Its author was known, till recently, as a hard 
worker in the medical profession, a man of respectable literary 
attainments, jovial and witty, fond of fun and good living. At 
present he seems, by the common consent of his associates, to be 
placed at the head of the theological department of the Atlantic 
Monthly, in which this work originally appeared. It must be 
admitted that he possesses some peculiar qualifications for the 
position. He has great self-assurance, an assertion for every 
difficulty, a sneer for every doubt, and a joke for every case of 
conscience. 

In the book before us, he attempts at the outset to describe a 
Massachusetts village, of which, in our opinion, he shows himself, 
notwithstanding ali his pretension, to be thoroughly ignorant. The 
great point in his description is the division of the inhabitants into 
classes, as in some little German principality. There are, for in- 
stance, “the Mansion House people,” or the aristocracy; then 
another class, dwelling in two story houses, and engaged in a 
perpetual struggle to get up to No. I. He gives the people a 
pronunciation that is perfectly barbarous. The teacher of the 
Academy talks about his Jnstitoot, and generally pronounces his 
words in a way which would shock the ears of a gang of lum- 
bermen on the Aroostook. The people in no village of Massa- 
chusetts, with which we are acquainted, live, or act, or talk, in 
the way that Dr. Holmes describes in this book. 

Equally unfortunate is he in giving the characters of the 
people. When battling with the vinegar faced believers he is 
very firm in maintaining the inherent goodness of all men; but 
now the people are all hollow-hearted and selfish. An un- 
worthy motive prompts their every act. They are hypocritical 
in their tears, even. Thus he amuses his readers with an account 
of the young widow, Rowens, “now in the full bloom of orna- 
mental sorrow, everything dark about her but the whites of her 
eyes, and the enamel of her teeth.” He tells us how she invited 
a few of her neighbors to tea, for the sake of getting some of 
the Mansion House people to her house, especially a gentleman 
who was rich, and, like herself, alone; how her guests came, many 
of them, with purposes of their own to accomplish ; how, at their 

VOL. XIX. 34 
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failure, disappointment and rage flashed from their eyes, to be 
followed by a malignant joy at the similar failure of others. They 
seem like a collection of imps in human form, and our author in 
the midst, a grinning goblin, stripping off their masks, and ex- 
hibiting, with fell delight, their hideousness,—a small Nero, fid- 
dling, in a very small way, over the deformity he discloses. Blunt 
old Calvinism, looking squarely at the facts in man’s character 
and condition, and at the statements of the Scriptures, and at- 
tempting to harmonize these two, has formed a system by no 
means flattering to our self-esteem ; but it never makes mouths 
at the misery it paints, nor withdraws, cigar in mouth, to a dainty 
distance from debased humanity. If it cries fire, it is ready to 
man the brakes. If it has a stern voice, there is pity in its heart 
and mercy in its hands. While it acknowledgey that mankind are 
depraved it never tries to prove them slaves or fools. This, how- 
ever, is a digression. 

Our author has a marked aversion to the country. It abounds 
in ignorance, bigotry, and—poor living. The pagani of Massa- 
chusetts have improved but little upon their namesakes of an- 
tiquity. If, during his professional walks along “the swelled 
fronts and south-exposure houses ” of Beacon Hill, his eye chances 
to rest upon the Norfolk and Middlesex hills, he shudders, we 
doubt not, at the thought of the barbarism that lies nestled on 
their farther slopes. With ill-concealed pity and contempt he 
speaks of fresh water colleges, of the unpaved districts, and of 
regions removed from salt water and sea air. The world, as known 
to this modern, seems to be bounded by Back Bay and Charles 
River. He indignantly scouts the feeble heresy that God made 
the country and man made the town,—as if the exact facts were 
just the reverse. Indeed, he almost seems to doubt whether the 
country was made at all, and, with Topsy, to “s’pect it only 
growd.” This limitation of the author’s knowledge and sympa- 
thies is, perhaps, unfavorable to his highest success as a novel- 
ist; and is much as if the faithful postman in the West-end 
wards of Boston should propose to publish an edition of Ritter’s 
Erdkunde, enriched with the result of his own personal ob- 
servations. 

But we are detaining our readers too long from the theology 
of the book. This is found scarcely anywhere in mass, but pervades 
the work with its aroma as does the perfume of drugs the atmos- 
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phere of the country physician’s office. Two clergymen are early 
introduced, who severally represent the views opposed and approv- 
ed. Rev. Dr. Honeywood, the pastor of the old puritan church, is 
kind-hearted and genial, satisfies his own conscience and that of his 
senior deacon by an occasional sermon on human nature, and then 
allows his humane instincts to lead him into the performance of sun- 
dry kind acts, which awaken the alarm of some of his people, lest 
he is growing lax. Confidence in his severe creed had been shaken 
by familiar intercourse with his people, and one day it was entirely 
destroyed by an exhibition of unselfishness on the part of his 
grand-daughter and an old colored woman,—the slightest puff, 
we venture to say, that ever on any other occasion put out a blue- 
ight. Throwing aside the sermon he had begun, he commenced 
wnother, on “the obligations of the Infinite Creator to the finite 
creature,”—in the course of which he paid a very handsome com- 
pliment to Abraham, for standing up for the rights of his neigh- 
bors of the plain, and insisting that the fair thing should be done 
by them. Exulting in his new freedom, he went on “till he put 
his foot into several heresies, for which, men have been burned.” 
At the risk of shocking the nerves of the more strict of our 
readers, we will mention some of them. 1. “He did not believe 
in the responsibility of idiots”! 2. “He did not believe that a 
new born infant was morally responsible for other people’s 
acts”!! 3. “He thought a man with a crooked spine would 
never be called to account for not walking erect”!!! It does 
not surprise us, that, after such utterances, his old people dis- 
trusted him, and that his neighbors of the other sort viewed him 
with growing regard. The liberal minister was the Rev. Mr. 
Fairweather, whose ministrations “ were attended with decency, 
but not followed by enthusiasm.” ‘The beauty of virtue” got 
to be an old story, at last, and he grew tired of preaching against 
stealing and intemperance, when he knew that the thieves and the 
drunkards were gratifying their tastes somewhere else. On his way 
to meeting he was compelled to pass a little Catholic Church, and 
the spectacle of a company of apparently devout worshipers had, 
for him, a strange fascination, and awakened a desire to be asso- 
ciated with them—a desire which was gratified, after years of 
conflict between his old and new opinions. It is very evident that 
this description of a liberal preacher, coming to so unsatisfactory 
an end, is intended as a satire on some of the lapses from liberality 
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which have occurred, in the neighborhood of Boston, with some- 
what alarming frequency, during a few years past; but, really, 
a picture so over-drawn, has no very great claim to be called wit! 

It is not alone by the delineation of individual character, how- 
ever, that our author seeks to fulfill his mission. He improves 
every opportunity, in season and out of season, of enlarging upon 
the subject of religion. The most trivial incidents furnish the occa- 
sion for the delivery of homilies on this favorite theme. We have 
noticed, by the way, that in two or three copies of the work 
which we have seen lying about in different houses, the 
leaves containing these homilies were uncut,—a proof that a taste 
for solid, serious reading, is yet wanting among the young. 


——~ Our author, we notice, puts great honor everywhere upon the 


body. The functions usually supposed to belong to the heart, he 
seems to assign to the stomach. With our great lyrist he would 
probably sing—- 
“ Blest is the man whose bowels move.” 

His system is largely receptive. Errors in theory or practice are 
attributed to poor diet, or imperfect assimilation. Thus, the Rev. 
Mr. Fairweather’s desire to join the Catholics was morbid, 
brought on by an obstinate dyspepsia, and sharp neuralgic pains. 
The current religion is fostered by poor living and a defective 
physical organization. Thus “weak and thin children will be 
apt to sit in the house all day and read about other sharp-faced 
children who died early.” Mr. Silas Peckham, the teacher of the 
Institoot, is a cold, heartless man. He overworks his poorly paid 
assistants. He feeds his boarders on second-hand potatoes, and 
damaged flour, and “thin feminine beef.” His dress is owtré, 
his manners those of a boor. He runs all over with bigotry and 
cant. The thin veil of hypocrisy he wears makes but more ap- 
parent the deformities it was intended to hide. By what malign 
influences was this human monster created? Our readers shall 
hear. Mr. Silas Peckham “ had been raised on east winds, salt fish, 
and large white-bellied pickled cucumbers.” .A friend of the au- 
thor’s once attended a Universalist Church, and was astonished at 
the elephantine size of the people composing the congregation. 
Every hearer appeared to be full. On the question whether this 
was owing to the preaching they heard, or whether they were 
successful feeders, originally, and from this fact felt an affinity 
for the place in question, our author, with his usual caution, 
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declines to give an opinion. In the same manner he leaves us in 
doubt as to whether the lean worshipers in other places are made 
so by what they hear, or whether an original failure of bile and 
good living decided their choice. This is a momentous question, 
and, until it is decided by our author, it will be safe for all who 
would maintain a conscience free from offense, to avoid salt fish 
and over large cucum 

Our author, in his way, is charitable. Some congenital defect, 
or physical malformation, or peculiarity of race, or climate, or 
culture, controls the conduct of men, and shapes their religious 
beliefs. We can see that in others which accounts for and ex- 
euses their conduct. If it is objected that this view destroys a 
sense of individual responsibility, and leaves men free to follow 
their impulses, he replies that such will not be the effect. For 
while we may believe that the opinions and consciences of others 
are controlled by their circumstances, our consciousness tells us 
that it is false, as applied to ourselves, and that we are free. 
This is certainly simple and ingenious, and reminds us of the 
contrivance of Ichabod Crane, when by tying a rope from the 
outside handle of the door to a stake he so secured his school- 
house that while all the world could go in, nota soul could get 
out. We think that while penning this part of the book the 
author forgot the promise he made several years since, “ never to 
write again as funny as he could.” 

Our author rejects, as a common error, the opinion of theolo- 
gians that one religion is adapted to all men, whereas their diver- 
sity of tastes and capacity calls for a corresponding variety of 
beliefs. Every physician knows that the same medicine cannot 
be taken by all persons. Equally impossible is it to force one re- 
ligion upon all. Thus, if we understand the reasoning, the reli- 
gion of the Gospel which enjoins love to God and our neighbor 
does not agree with all people. The business of the comprehen- 
sive theologian, then, is to find out what suits men and let them 
have it, be it Christianity, or Mohammedanism, or Fetichism. 

There are several other matters in this book which we should 
like to notice, but we have already exceeded our space, and must 
forbear. We have !ooked in vain through its pages for any re- 
cognition of the binding authority of the Scriptures or the expres- 
sion of any preference for the Christian religion above the sys- 
tems devised by men. The book might have been written as 
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well without the knowledge of the Scriptures as with it. The 
Christian religion is in it only as our Saviour was in the Judg- 
ment Hall of Pilate, to be fantastically arrayed and then mocked 
and spit upon. Its theology has as little power to go beyond 
this world as the wagon of the provision man or the grocer; and 
the Millenium to which it would lead us is the era of well-fitting 
clothes and good living, and of a happy oblivion of the questions 
which now excite the fears and hopes of men. 

In going over the book before us, we have often wondered that 
it has never, by some happy accident, occurred to its author and to 
that class among us whom he represents, that it is possible that on 
the themes of highest import to man all knowledge has not been re- 
vealed to them exclusively ; that there may be those who think as 
clearly, and reason as profoundly, and whose lives are as pure and as 
useful as their own; that as strange things have happened as 
that they should be mistaken in their estimate of men and opinions 
and institutions; that those persons may after all be only indulg- 
ing an allowable freedom who shrink from the naturalism and 
materalism of their pages; that infidelity has its cant; and that 
bigotry and intolerance are by no means the exclusive possession 
of those who believe in revealed religion, and that it is not neces- 
sarily the noblest employment of culture and genius to carrica- 
ture the honest beliefs of men, and misrepresent the formulas in 
which the sentiments of large numbers of the Christian world 
find expression. Previous to her birth, the mother of Elsie Ven- 
ner, as we learn from the story, was bitten by a rattlesnake. The 
poison “tainted all her blood,” and through it the nature of the 
reptile was transmitted to her child, We pity the unfortunate 
being and readily excuse her acts. But, we ask, what ante-natal 
violence has our author suffered, that he should, towards certain 
opinions and those who hold them, betray the same sensitive- 
ness? Were his [first] parents poisoned by a serpent? Is Elsie 
Venner an autobiography in disguise ? 

It cannot be denied, that in the metropolis of New England 
there are those who aspire to sit in the seat of the scorner. We 
believe, however, that the number of such bears no fair pro- 
portion to the noise they make. They go forth as the company 
of Gideon went, in the dark, each with a lamp, a pitcher, and a 
very large trumpet; but, unlike him, they break their lamps and 
keep their pitchers. The world abed hears their wild uproar and 
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imagines an army where only a corporal’s guard is mustered. 
The Sabbath crowd in Music Hall is made up largely of strangers, 
drawn by curiosity to the place, or of those who like to vary their 
usual method of breaking the Sabbath. That audience may be 
fitly compared to a comet with the smallest amount of head and 
an indefinite expansion of tail. But there are thousands in that 
same city who know the truth and love it, know it and love it all 
the more intelligently and heartily for the treason that in the 
midst of them rears its head against it. 

Several years ago the author of this book was greatly excited by 
the quacks and pretenders that intruded themselves into his pro- 
fession. With merciless satire he repelled the border-ruffians who 
broke into the homes of suffering, with nostrums more deadly in 
their no-aim than the rifles of the Camanches. We think that he 
did well to be angry at the assurance and presumption of men 
who aspired to places of responsibility with no preparation except 
such as ignorance confers. But the cause of offense in this in- 
stance was trifling to that which he has furnished to a kindred 
profession. They killed only the body and never employed their 
reckless empiricism upon the soul. Assaults upon revealed reli- 
gion are, in certain quarters, quite fashionable. What the issue will 
be to those who make them, the author of this book has, quite un- 
designedly, told us in lines which we quote as a fitting conclusion 
of this notice. 

“ The feeble sea-birds, blinded in the storms, 
On some tall light-house dash their little forms ; 
And the rude granite scatters for their pains, 
Those small deposits that were meant for brains. 
Yet, the proud fabric, in the morning’s sun 
Stands all unconscious of the mischief done ; 
Still, the red beacon pours its evening rays 
For the lost pilot with as full a blaze ; 
Nay, shines all radiance, at the scattered fleet 
Of gulls and boobies brainless at its feet. 


“I tell their fate, though courtesy disclaims 
To call our kind by such ungentle names; 
Yet if your rashness bid you vainly dare, 
Think of their doom, ye simple, and beware.” 
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Farner Tom and THE Popr.*—Twenty years ago we remem- 
ber laughing heartily over this little book, which then appeared 
as a contribution to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. It was 
written at atime when a vigorous controversy was in progress 
in England between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and this 
was one of the Protestant controversial squibs of the day. The 
fun, as is often the case with such things, has, in a measure, 
evaporated with the lapse of time; yet, as we find that Father 
Tom’s experience in the Vatican has still its effects upon our 
risibles, we will give here a taste of its quality, notwithstanding 
the satire is rather deficient in refinement. We must premise 
that Father Tom, being “‘in Room” the Pope had invited him 
“to take pot look wid him;” and while “his Riv’rence” was 
recounting “the ins and the outs of the conthrovarsy” in which 
he had “ welted them English heretics out ov the face,” they 
both began to feel the pains of thirst. Whereupon Father Tom 
“hauled an imperi’l quart bottle of the real stuff out ov his coat 
pocket,” and “setting it down on the table fornenth the Pope,” 
tells him if “ You ’ll just thry the full ov a thimble ov it, and if 
it doesn’t rise the cockles ov your Holiness’s breast, why then 
my name isn’t Tom Maguire!” “Put in the sperits first,” says 
his Riv’rence, “and then put in the sugar, and remember every 
dhrop ov wather you put in after that spoils the punch.” The 
conversation goes on, and they soon “arrive at a pariod ov the 
evening” when Father Tom offers to make a “ sartan preparation 
of chymicals” that “he is bound will hunt the thirst out ov 
every nook and corner in his Holiness’s blessed carcidge.” The 
Pope, at his request, “ordhered up the ingradients,” and Fa- 
ther Tom calls also for the assistance of the house-keeper, as, he 
says, “a faymale hand is necessary in order to produce the proper 
adaptation of the particles and concurrence of the corpuscles.” 
The house-keeper comes in “with eyes as black as a sloe, and 
cheeks like the rose in June;” and then occurs a scene, and a 
dispute, which was much more amusing at the time it was written, 
to those whose minds were full of the controversy, but which we 
still recognize as a keen satire upon one of the dogmas of the 
Papal church : 





* Father Tom and the Pope; or, a night at the Vatican. Philadelphia: Peter 
E. Abel. 24mo. pp. 105. [For 25 cents sent to the publishers, Box 1367 
Philadelphia, Pa., the book will be sent, postage prepaid, to any address. | 
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“ And now I have to tell you ov a really onpleasant occurrence. If I was a 
Prodesan that was in it, I'd say that while the Pope’s back was turned, Father 
Tom made free wid the two lips ov Miss Eliza; but, upon my conscience, I 
believe it was a mere mistake that his Holiness fell into on account of his being 
an ould man and not having aither his eyesight or his hearing very parfect. At 
any rate it can’t be denied but that he had a sthrong imprission that sich was 
the case; for he wheeled about as quick as thought, jist as his Riv’rence was 
sitting down, and charged him wid the offince plain and plump. ‘Is it 
my housekeeper before my face you are, you villain! says he, ‘Go down out o 
this,’ says he, to Miss Eliza, ‘and do you be packing off wid you,’ he says to 
Father Tom, ‘for it’s not safe, so it isn’t, to have the likes ov you in # house 
where there’s temptation in your way.’ 

“*Is it me? says his Riv’rence ;.‘ why what would your Holiness be at at all? 
Sure I wasn’t doing no such thing.’ 

“*Would you have me doubt the evidence ov my sinses? says the Pope; 
‘would you have me doubt the testimony ov my eyes and ears? says he. 

“« Indeed I would so,’ says his Riv’rence, ‘if they pretend to have informed 
your Holiness ov any sich foolishness,’ 

“« Why,’ says the Pope, ‘I’ve seen you afther kissing Eliza as plain as I see 
the nose on your face; I heard the smack you gave her as plain as ever I heard 
thundher.’ 

“* And how do you know whether you see the nose on my face, or not ? says 
his Riv’rence, ‘and how do you know whether what you thought was thundher, 
was thundher at all? Them operations on the sinses,’ says he, ‘ comprises only 
particular corporal emotions, connected wid sartain confused perciptions called 
sinsations, and isn’t to be depended upon at all. If we were to follow them 
blind guides we might jist as well turn heretics at onc’t. ‘Pon my secret word, 
your Holiness, it’s neither charitable nor orthodox ov you to set up the testi_ 
mony ov your eyes and ears agin the characther ov a clergyman. And now, see 
how aisy it is to explain all them phwenomena that perplexed you. I ris and 
went over beside the young woman because the skillet was boiling over, to help 
her to save the dhrop ov liquor that was in it; and as for the noise you heard 
my dear man, it was neither more nor less nor myself dhrawing the cork out ov 
this blissid bottle.’ 

“ «Don’t offer to thrape that upon me! says the Pope; ‘here’s the cork in 
the bottle still, as tight as a wedge.’ 

“«T beg your pardon,’ says his Riv’rence, ‘that’s not the cork at all,’ says 
he, ‘I dhrew the cork a good two minits ago, and it’s very purtily spitted on 
the end ov this blessed cork-schrew at this prisint moment; howandiver you 
can’t see it, because it’s only its real prisince that’s in it. But that appear- 
ance that you calla cork,’ says he, ‘is nothing but the outward spacies and 
external qualities of the cortical nathur. Them’s nothing but the accidents of 
the cork that you’re looking at and handling ; but as I tould you afore, the real 
cork ’s dhrew, and is here prisint on the end ov this nate little insthrument, and 
it was the noise I made in dhrawing it, and nothing. else, that you mistook for 
the sound ov the pogue.’ 

“ You know there was no conthravening what he said; and the Pope could’ nt 
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openely deny it. Howandiver he thried to pick a hole in it this way. ‘Grant- 
ing,’ says he, “that there is the differ you say betwixt the reality ov the cork 
and these cortical accidents; and that it’s quite possible, as you allidge, that 
the thrue cork is really prisint on the end ov the schrew, while the accidents 
keep the mouth ov the bottle stopped—still,’ says he, ‘I can’t undaerstand, 


though willing to acquit you, how the dhrawing ov the real cork, that’s onpal- 
pable aud without accidents, could produce the accident of that sinsible explosion 
I heard jist now.’” pp. 75-80. 


MISCELLANY. 


Wetts’s Annuat or Screntiric Discovery ror 1861.*—We 
have little doubt that if the value of.this “ Annual” was under- 
stood, every reader of the New EnGLanpER would feel that to 
add the volume yearly to his library was henceforth a necessity. 
Few persons are able to keep pace with the various European 
and American scientific journals, so as to cull for themselves what 
is of most interest. We need not, therefore, enlarge upon the 
value of a book which furnishes, each year, a good digest of all 
that is most important for the general scholar to read and know 
of the progress of science in all its departments. 

The volume before us, for 1861, consists of seven sections, each 
devoted to the discoveries which have been made in some special 
branch of science. The articles in each section are short, and 
vary in length from a few lines to five or six pages, and the in- 
formation is in all cases given in as condensed a form as possible. 

The first section is devoted to “ Mechanics and the useful 
Arts.” Here are articles on many subjects pertaining to the 
construction and preservation of ships; on steam engines; fire 
engines ; steam boilers; railways ; locomotives; car wheels; and 
on all the new war implements, their construction and practical 
effects ; on the “ wave line theory”; on non-inflammible fabrics ; 
on the wear of gold and silver coinage. There are many articles, 
too, on less weighty subjects :—“ why shoes pinch ;” “ new forms 
of baths ;” sewing machines; magic ruffles; embroidery; &c., 





* Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-Book of facts in Science and Art 
for 1861. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in 
Mechanics, the Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, &c., dc. ; 
together with Notes on the progress of science during the year 1860; a list of 
recent scientific publications, and obituaries of eminent scientific men, <&c. 
Edited by Davin A. Wetts, A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 12mo,. pp. 424. 
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&c. We have not space to give the titles of even the different 
classes of subjects which are treated. 

In the second section, which is. devoted to Natural Philosophy, 
we have described new theories respecting lightning rods ; uses 
of electric light; weaving by electro magnetism; the aurora 
borealis ; electrotype work; the last of the Atlantic cable; new 
theories respecting magnetism ; dynamics of gases; color blind- 
ness; interesting facts in optics; new applications of photog- 
raphy ; ice; lunar tidal waves on the American lakes; &c., &c. 

The third section gives us the discoveries in Chemical Science. 
Some two hundred subjects are here discussed, from the “ metal- 
lurgy of platinum,” and “Tungsten steel,” to “ improvements 
in soap,” fermentation of bread, and means of preserving flesh. 

The fourth section gives a summing up of the discoveries in 
Geology. The fifth is devoted to Botany. The sixth section, 
which is upon Zoology, is especially interesting. We find here 
articles upon “the composition of atmospheric dust ; “ upon the 
attitudes of the dead,” based upon observations made by the 
surgeons of the French army after the Italian battles in 1859; 
“poisoning by looking glasses ;” and statistics respecting con- 
sumption; suicide; the hight of the human species; &c., &c. 
The seventh section is devoted to Astronomy and Meteorology. 

There are, besides, obituaries of persons eminent in science 
who died in 1860; and a list of books and pamphlets, pertaining 
to science, which have been published in the United States during 
the same year. The volume closes with a good index. 


ANNALS OF THE Rescurp.*—The religious public in the United 
States, thanks to the Messrs. Carter, have been kept well informed 
of what has been doing in England during the past few years, by 
individuals there, who have sought by their own personal efforts 
to reclaim and bring under religious influence the degraded, the 
ignorant and the vicious among the laboring classes. The books 
which have given us the surprising results of these efforts, such as 
“English Hearts and English Homes,” “The Missing Link,” and 
“‘ Haste to the Rescue,” have been more than once commended to 
our readers in the pages of the New Englander. We know that 
the simple stories which they contain of what has been accom- 





* Annals of the Rescued. By Mrs, Cuartes E, L. Wicurman. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 1861. pp. 263. 12mo, 
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plished in the most unpretending way by females in reclaiming the 
roughest and most unlikely characters among English day-labor- 
ers and railroad “navvies,” has done much to encourage similar 
labors here. We therefore gladly call the attention of all who are 
interested in home, and city, and neighborhood missionary work, 
to the new volume which is now before us. It is written by Mrs. 
Wightman, already known as the authoress of “Haste to the 
Rescue.” In this volume she continues the details of her personal 
efforts among the poor, and especially among poor working-men, 
in persuading them to give up “drink,” and to take the pledge of 
total-abstinence from all intoxicating liquors as the first step 
towards self-rescue. In order to gain their confidence she was 
obliged to become a teetotaller herself, and she incidentally gives 
us her own experience and the assurance that her health and 
strength were improved by giving up the daily glass of beer, to 
which she was accustomed. 

Her position as the wife of an English clergyman, gave her per- 
haps greater influence with the laboring men whose acquaintance 
she made, than any lady can have here, on account of the tradi- 

tional respect accorded in England to those who belong to the 
' upper classes. Still the numan heart is everywhere the same, and 
is moved in the same way. We wish that many of our Christian 
countrywomen might be incited to attempt similar experiments. 

One of the things upon which Mrs. Wightman most insists, is 
the need of a radical change in public sentiment with regard to 
the hurtfulness of aleoholic drinks; and another that Christians 
must be willing to adopt, as respects their use, the principle of 
the Apostle Paul, as laid down by him, when he declared—* If 
meat make my brother.to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 

Despairing of making an impression on the government in 
England, which seeks revenue as the first object, in order to meet 
its immense expenses, and derives an enormous income from the 
various taxes connected with “the drink,” Mrs. Wightman sets 
forth the pledge as the sheet anchor of her hopes. She says, “Once 
persuade men and women of the help it will be to them, let them 
associate together and surround themselves with this safeguard, 
and there is hope!” 

But we will let her speak for herself. 
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“We do not care to establish Total Abstinence Societies as an end; that is not 
our object. We want to bring sinners to Curist, and for this reason we earnestly 
desire them to give up ‘the drink,’ because it is the besetting hindrance of our 
home heathen to this blessed end. 

“We do not see any object in weekly temperance meetings for those who have 
signed ; they have passed beyond the need of such help; we desire to bring new 
members at once into contact with the rich and free Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
And for this we recommend the weekly religious meetings, when in a kind, 
affectionate and familiar way, they shall be taught their need of Christ and 
brought to attend the services of the sanctuary.” 


Mrs. Wightman advocates strongly the establishment of com- 
mon rooms where men may sit down with a companion for a 
friendly chat, knowing well how little space they have at home, 
and how often they are driven to drinking places for want of other 
shelter. But she does not advise the furnishing of refreshments, 
because usually such men have not money to spend away from 
their families. The book well deserves careful consideration. 


Tue Brack Surp.*—This is a little volume which contains some 
fifteen short allegories and parables, in which we find many 
important truths in religion and morals, illustrated with great 
beauty, and presented with a freshness which has quite charmed 
us. They are prepared by the author of “The Three Wakings,” 
a volume of poems of which we have before spoken very highly. 


CuamBers’s ENcycLopepia OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR 
THE Pror.e.t—Dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias, have ever 
been considered by students as of the first importance in their 
libraries. It would be better policy for them to dispense with 
almost any other class of books than with these. In our opinion, 
such books ought to be regarded as of equal importance in the 
library of every intelligent family. They are not to be looked 
upon as a luxury, but as a necessity; and should be placed in 
every house just where they can most conveniently be taken up 
for ready consultation. 

We have abundant evidence that the public are beginning to 





* The Black Ship. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1861. 18mo, pp. 235. 

+ Chambers’s Encyclopedia, A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People. Tlustrated with Maps and numerous Wood Engravings. Vol. I, Il. 
Royal octavo. pp. 824, 822. 1860. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Ed- 
inburg: W. & R. Chambers. Price $3. Bound in muslin. 
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understand that this is so, from the fact that books of reference, 
of all kinds, have multiplied, of late, so rapidly; and now it is 
not only rival atlases and dictionaries that present their claims to 
us, but we can have a choice even in encyclopedias. We have 
said, on a former occasion, “ Happy is the man who is so fortunate 
as to be the owner of either Webster’s or Worcester’s Diction- 
ary, and thrice happy is he who is the possessor of both!” We 
repeat the same thing, with emphasis, of the man who is able to 
provide himself with all of the three leading encyclopedias 
which are now offered to the American public. But the mass of 
readers must of necessity content themselves with but one; and 
will, we doubt not, feel themselves rich when either is secured 
and is fairly in their hands. The expenditure, though it may seem 
large, will never be repented of. 

We have before us the first two volumes of “ Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia of Universal Knowledge for the People.” It is an 
admirable work, of whose special excellencies we will say some- 
thing without any disparagement of the other works of the 
same character which are so well known. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia is emphatically an encyclopedia “ for 
the people.” The Messrs. Chambers of Edinburg have, for a 
century, distinguished themselves by their efforts in providing 
cheap and yet valuable books of all kinds “for the million.” In 
none of them have they been more signally successful than in 
this. We have had the two volumes which are already pub- 
lished, on our table for three or four weeks, and have examined 
them at different times with some care. With every fresh con- 
sultation we have had new reason to be satisfied that the work is 
what it claims to be, and that it is admirably adapted to meet 
the wants of families and that large class of persons who wish to 
have a really valuable and reliable encyclopedia, and yet are de- 
terred by the expense from purchasing either of the other works 
which are in the market. Chambers’s Encyclopedia is to be com- 
prised in six or seven volumes, which, when bound, are to be sold 
at three dollars each. The page is a little larger than that of the 
New American Encyclopedia, published by the Messrs. Appleton, 
and there are a few more pages in each volume. The Articles, 
however, are usually more brief and condensed than in that work, 
though in all cases they seem to be sufficiently extended to satisfy 
any general reader. On the other hand, we have found that not 
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a few of them are more fully and carefully prepared than in the 
encyclopedia to which reference has just been made. Thisis true 
in the case of many of the theological and in some of the biograph- 
ical and historical Articles. For instance, under “ Atonement,” in 
the American encyclopedia, we find a very meager Article of 
scarcely a page in length; but in Chambers’s encyclopedia there 
are five pages in which there is given a tolerably full statement 
of the doctrine as held by leading men from Origen to Professor 
Jowett, Rev. F. D. Maurice, and Dr. Trench. As another single 
illustration from the department of ecclesiastical history we cite 
the Article, “ Ammonias Saccas.” In Chambers’s encyclopedia 
it is three or four times as full as in the American encyclopedia, 
which is here rather incomplete. 

However, the encyclopedia published by the Messrs. Appleton, 
as is well known, is specially prepared to meet the wants of the 
American people; and in all that pertains to this country, its 
history, and the biography of our distinguished men, it is un- 
questionably superior to the work before us. We have made the 
few comparisons above not with any design of undervaluing it, 
but simply for the purpose of informing those who are in the 
habit of frequently consulting books of reference, that they may 
often find in either of these works important information which is 
not contained in the other. 

There are two additional features peculiar to Chambers’s ency- 
clopedia, which remain to be spoken of, and which fit it admira- 
bly for wide circulation among the masses of the people. It is 
very fully illustrated throughout with handsome wood cuts, and 
it is well provided with good and beautifully executed maps. In 
the first volume alone there are maps of Africa, Central America, . 
North America, South America, Asia, Australia, and Austria. 

We had it in mind to speak at greater length of this work, but 
shall be obliged, for want of room, to defer it to the next number. 


Tue Historica, MaGazinE AND Notes AnD QuErtIEs.*—We 
have on several occasions called attention to this exceedingly 





* The Historical Magazine, and Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 
History and Biography of America, New York: Charles B. Richardson & Co., 
14 Bible House, Astor Place. Small Quarto. In monthly numbers of about 
thirty-two pages each. Price, $2.00 per annum. 
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valuable and entertaining magazine, which is published monthly 
in New York. We are pleased to see that from year to year it 
increases in interest and favor with the public. Every one who is 
interested in the history of our country—and who is not ?—should 
make himself acquainted with this publication, which is doirg so 
important a work in awakening an interest in the study of our 
past history, and preserving whatever can yet be gleaned from the 
mass of important facts that are fast fading from the memory of 
the living. 


Tue American ALMANAC AND Reposrrory oF Userut KNowL- 
EDGE FOR THE YEAR 1861.*—The present is the thirty-second 
volume of this invaluable work. It bears the marks, throughout, 
of the unremitting labor of its accomplished editor, who, with 
each new volume, is making the series more and more indispensable 
to every one who would have in compact and accessible form the 
best manual of statistics respecting all matters of interest pertain- 
ing to the United States, as well as to the individual states of the 
Union. 


Tue New Epitions or Sranparp Works.—Our crowded 
pages make it necessary to defer to the next Number the notices 
which we have prepared of the new editions of standard works 
which are reflecting such honor upon the enterprise of our Ameri- 
can publishers. We can only announce here that two additional 
volumes of the new edition of Lorp Bacon’s Works have been 
published by Messrs. Brown & Taggard, of Boston; two volumes 
of Mitman’s Latin Curistianity have been published by Messrs. 
Sheldon & Co. of New York; and two volumes, also, of the “na- 
tional edition” of Wasurneron Irvine’s Works, by Mr. George 
Putnam, of New York. We take pleasure, also, in calling attention 
to the enterprise of Messrs. W. A. Townsend & Co. of New York, 
who are bringing out the most attractive edition of DickEns’s 
Works which has ever been published. The illustrations, which 
are from designs by F. O. C. Dartey and Joun Grizpert, are a 
very marked feature of interest. The Pickwick Papers have 
already been published in four volumes, and OLtver Twist in two 
volumes. An advertisement of these last books will be found on 
page 12 of the Advertiser. 





* The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year 
861. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 12mo. pp. 419. Price $1. 








